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CZDMON’S ANGEL. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY, 








THAT’s a curious old legend, 
(Doesn’t everybody know it ?) 

The story of Saint Cedmon, 
The Anglo-Saxon poet. 


Among the Benedictines 
In Whitby Convent holy, 
Of Abbess Hilda’s household, 
He was the lowliest lowly. 


For, the monastery’s servaut, 
He waited on his betters, 

And notoing knew of singing 
And nothing knew of letters. 


So, whenever the harp at meal-time 
From hand to hand was flying, 
Czdmon alone sat songless 
Or else departed, sighing. 


Now, once when he so had risen 
And shamefaced left their number, 
Into the stable stole he 
And laid him down to slumber. 


Where presently an angel 
Appeared before him sleeping, 
Who cried: ‘‘A song, my Credmon.”’ 
‘* Nay,’’ he made answer, weeping, 


“Thou knowest, alas ! I cannot, 
Alone, among so many !”’ 
** Henceforth,” the angel promised, 
“Shalt thou sing best of any.’’ 


‘« What shall [ sing ?”’ he faltered. 
‘* Repeat creation’s story.” 
Then in a rapture Cedmon 

Sang out the Father’s glory. 


And, waking, to his fellows 

His dream-hymn he rehearses, 
Joyfully adding to it 

Other melodious verses. 


They took him from the stable 
To join the cloister brothers, 

So that all his life-time onward 
He studied among the others. 


He wove the Sacred Writings 
Into many a simple poem, 

And as Cedmon, the early singer, 
Do after-ages know him. 





O generous angel of Cedmon 
To us, too, draw near! 

Songless we wait and unhappy 
Till our helper appear. 


Yea, locked are the lips of our spirits, 
In a dream grope we, 

Till thou, sweet angel, take pity 
And bring us the key. 


None guesseth the music within us ; 
We are cold ; we are dumb; 

The soul of our souls is in prison. 
Deliverer, come ! 


When once thou art here we shall waken 
And sing with the best. 

Glad angel of utterance, bless us 
And we shall be blest. 





JESUS THE LIGHTGIVER. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





A PLAIN, Coafsely-clad man, from the 
north country of Galilee, is seated in the 
treasury-court of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
A portion of the crowd who have come up 
to the Feast of Tabernacles are gathered 
around him.’ Among them leer out several 
malicious pharisaic faces and contemptu- 
ous scowls of the Rabbis. Beside the 
company stand two colossal candelabra, 





fitty cubits high and overlaid with flashing 
gold. These, when lighted, throw a bril- 
liant illumination over the whole Temple 
rea. 
‘ Pointing, probably, to these gigantic 
lamps, the plain peasant from Nazareth 
says, with modest dignity: ‘‘I am the light 
of the world.” <A look of pity or contempt 
steals over the countenances of the Jewish 
auditors as they listen to such an astound- 
ing assertion. Yet he, the derided Naz- 
arene, who had led up a band of fisher- 
men to the capital, knew that he was to be 
the illuminator of the whole globe and 
bathe all its continents in spiritual glory. 
Other teachers were but torches, soon to 
burn out. He was the divine sun that 
should yet ‘‘light every man that cometh 
into the world.” The ferocious bigots at 
Jerusalem fancied that they had put out 
the light when they slew him on the cross; 
but in millions of hearts and homes his 
warm radiance is felt to-day. No word 
describes our beloved Lord more perfectly 
than this one—the light-giver to humanity. 

I. It is the office of light to reveal; and 
Jesus reveals God to us. The conception 
of an infinite, omnipresent spirit is too vast 
for us to grasp. But a child can look at 
God when personated and condensed, as it 
were, in the form of Jesus Christ. The 
words of Christ alone can explain God to 
us, to the humblest of us. The sacrificial 
déath of Christ explains God’s justice, and 
his ineffable love wedded unto that justice. 
Without the flood of discovery which 
Jesus pours upon the divine attributes we 
never could have “‘found out God.” He 
has revealed to us man’s guilt as it could 
not otherwise be known. In the broad 
glare of Calvary’s cross sin becomes excced- 
ing sinful and deserving of perdition. 
Jesus has revealed the pathway to Heaven, 
and poured upon that straight and narrow 
road the noontide of guidance and bright 
encouragement. Take out of this sin- 
cursed world to-day the light which has 
beamed into it from that plain, persecuted 
man of Nazareth, and all its multitudinous 
peoples would be shrouded in a spiritual 
midnight. 

II. Coming down from this broad gen- 
eralization to a personal view, we discover 
that Jesus is the light of life to me and to 
every other immortal soul that consents to 
accept and follow him. When I am per- 
plexed about any question of duty I have 
but to inquire what has Jesus said? 
What would he have me do? Whither 
does his own example point? Here is 
every Christian’s infallible guide. Here 
is an unerring rule of duty. When 
any professing Christian is afraid or 
ashamed to bring his conduct into the 
searching light of Christ’s direct teachings, 
that Christian may feel perfectly sure that 
he is in the wrong. It is not necessary 
that a man should shirk the light in order 
to convict himself. If when he brings his 
decisions and his doings close up to the 
revealing light of Christ’s example ‘‘ his 
deeds are reproved,” then the sooner he 
condemns himself the better. If he does 
not find the light of Christ’s approval over 
the doorway of any resort for pleasure, let 
him turn back straightway. If, when he 
subjects his ledgers and day-books to 
Christ’s rules of right, he discovers that 
they will not stand the test, let him rest 
assured that his business is dishonestly 
conducted: He does not need any other 
auditor of his accounts than his Holy 
Master. Not a single one of the dis- 


flowed with radiance. 





graceful defalcations that have been 
traced back to dishonored churchmembers 
could ever have occurred if these church- 
members had first subjected their transac- 
tions to the ordeal of Christ’s injunctions. 
Not a single Christian ever stumbles or 
falls until he has put out the light which 
Christ has given bim. For our Lord has 
distinctly assured us that whoso ‘‘followeth 
me shall never walk in darkness.” Oh! 
what a friend we have in Jesus. How many 
a pang of remorse, how many a blush of 
shame, how many a bitter cup of contrition 
we should spare ourselves, if we would 
simply lay our every thought and plan and 
purpose open to our loving Master! 
**Oh! what peace we often forfeit, 

Oh! what needless pain we bear, 

All because we do not carry 

Everything to Him in prayer.” 

III. It is also the office of light to quick- 
en. The ivy that is placed in the depths of 
a dark cellar turns pale and dies. But let 
a ray of sunlight stream in uponit, and the 
ivy will at once feel a new life shoot 
through its fiber and will clamber toward 
the open window. Sunlight is as essential 
to vegetation as warmth or water. And 
the manifest reason why so many Chris- 
tians are stunted is that they attempt to live 
in the dark cellar of unbelief. They grope 
away from his bright, warm countenance 
into the damp darkness of their own 
gloomy thoughts and fears, and into their 
own self-reliances, instead of dwelling under 
Christ’s ‘‘open face.” He is the light of 
life. His spirit imparts life, his fellowship 
kindles joy, his promises bestow comfort, 
his approving smile could make John Bun- 
yan sing in a prison-cell. And even when 
we have sinned, if we would but bring our 
hearts, with honest contrition, into the light 
of Christ’s countenance, we might receive 
the welcome assurance: ‘‘Go thy way. 
Thy sins are forgiven thee.” Many a 
sermon has been preached and many 
a treatise has been written to  in- 
struct God’s people how to grow in grace. 
But the gist of every sound sermon or 
essay might be condensed into the single 
short injunction to live in the quickening 
sunshine of Christ’s countenance. Cheer- 
ful old Paul gives the secret of his growth, 
his strength, and his joy when he says: 
‘‘Tt is not I, it is Christ that liveth in me.” 
He exhorts his brethren, who sometime 
were darkness and now were light in the 
Lord, to walk as children of the light. 
Not one of them could grow while in the 
dungeon of unbelief and estrangement 
from Christ. 

IV. I need not protract this paper to set 
forth the palpable and precious truth that 
Jesus is the only light-giver for dark hours 
of affliction. A rainbow, with all its poly- 
chromatic splendors, is nothing but sunlight 
playing upon a background of storm. A 
Christian’s joy in sorrow is simply the re- 
flection of Christ’s smile of love upon the 
cloud. If no sun, ther no rainbow. If 
Jesus be hidden, then hope disappears. If 
Tesus depart, how great is that darkness! 

The most Heaven-like spots I have ever 
visited have been certain rooms in which 
Cbrist’s disciples were awaiting the sum- 
monsof death. So far from being a ‘‘house 
of mourning,” I have often found such a 
house to be a vestibule of glory. At this 
moment I recall a gifted young woman, 
whose dying-bed seemed to be spread in the 
very land of Beulah. Her whole soul over- 


words she uttered were: ‘‘ My road through 
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the valley has been long; but it is bright all 
the way.” Jesus shone through the gloom, 
and Death’s vain shadows fled before him. 
Heaven’s morning broke ere life’s sun had 
set. Jesus had been to her the light of life 
in this world. And when her emancipated 
spirit entered the realms of glory, her first 
discovery must have been—as it was re- 
vealed to the seer of Patmos—that ‘‘ the 
Lams is the light thereof.” 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 


WILL it seem strange to you if I say that 
it seems an offense against this perfect day 
that Congress should be here? The steam- 
heated air of the Capitol in the coldest 
weather is something most depleting to en- 
counter. But, with the atmosphere outside 
soaring amid the eighties, you may fancy the 
suffocation in these marble halls as the 
great engines in the cellars send up their 
breath of heated steam. Men mop their 
streaming foreheads with immense hand- 
kerchnefs; the delicate ruches encircling 
a thousand fair throats in the gallery 
melt and fade into wilted shreds; fans flap 
in heated agitation; soft faces seem to 
scorch into irritation. There is no refresh- 
ment in the calling of the roll, albeit it is 
to decide who is to be the Speaker. Life 
for the moment is unbearable. Yet. we 
must go to the opening of Congress, you 
know; though precious few of us know 
what we go for, unless it is to be in a tor- 
ment of heat and of repelling human con- 
tiguity. I have a suspicion that I have 
told you before that I am never so cer- 
tain that, on the whole, humanity is not 
‘‘nice” as when I am jammed into one of 
its promiscuous ‘‘crushes.” Leaving the 
heat, the suffocation, the smells, and my 
little bag of bad temper (with which you 
are familiar) behind, coming out once more 
face to face with the day, oh! carrissama, 
is it not divine? Is it not sacrilege—that 
heat and hooting within; that shouting of 
Jones’s and Smith’s names, as if they were 
of the smallest account! Why does such 
a day enfold the earth, unless it be to im- 
part to earth’s weary creatures somewhat 
of its own heavenly serenity; somewhat of 
that elixir of life that seems ever distilling 
from elements in equipoise somewhat of 
that rare bounty of health born anew from 
every perfect day. The ideal October is 
ever covered with cloth of gold. Her 
skies are dim in distant nebule; her lanes 
are laced with frost; her scarlet leaves 
flame with the fever of death; her drop- 
ping nuts, her smuggling squirrels sound 
the ‘‘tocsin of decay.” The dawn of this 
October I was sure I saw on the mountain- 
tops weeks ago. In the parlors below 
are the trophies I took from her 
crown. Vases filled with emerald leaves, 
just streaked with vermilion, leaves of 
ruby, leaves of amber, plumes of ferns, 
great clusters of bitter-sweet berries burst- 
ing through their yellow vests in fresh 
jackets of royal scarlet. I made my rooms 
brave with this autumn splendor; for who 
may be sure of that second summer, late as 
it is rare, dearas it is fleeting, when great 
Nature and the greater Heart gather in 
together the mocking sweetness of their 
aftermath? From that October that was I 
look forth into the summer that is, into 
airs exhaling the subtlest of sweet odors, 
into skies profoundly blue. Beneath my 
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windows great masses of flowers run riot 
in a perfect carnival of color. The rose- 
bushes I planted in May droop beneath 
their new-blown burdens, into whose 
g6lden and crimson hearts will fall at last 
the December snows. Cypress vines, 
planted in June, crowd my second-story 
window with their tender starlings of 
white and crimson blossoms. The deli- 
cate tracery of their leaves has all the 
freshness and fullness of June. 

There is no chill in the air, Doors 
and windows open wide on vast spaces, 
through which drift sunshine and fra- 
grance, but not the heat of summer. 
Thus, you see, this midland latitude gives 
compensation late and long for the in- 
tense fervor of its early solstice. I am 
sure you agree with me by this time that 
Congress has no business here in such 
weather. In the one hundred and one 
years of life of the Republic this is but 
the fourth time that Congress has ven- 
tured to Washington in October. George 
Washington issued the first call, for Octo- 
ber 24th, 1791, and John Adams presided 
over the deliberations of the body. The 
next call for Congress in October was 
twelve years later, when Thomas Jefferson 
summoned Congress to meet October 17th, 
1808, and Aaron Burr presiced over the 
Senate. The third call for Congress in 
October was also from Thomas Jefferson, 
when George Clinton, of New York, was 
Vice-President. The fourth, from Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, on account of the unpre- 
cedented political conditions from which 
it springs, is thus far the most memorable 
instance in American history ‘of an Octo- 
ber meeting of the United States Congress. 

The most terrible contrast that I saw in 
the meeting of Congress with the day I 
saw in the corridors. The opening and 
closing days of the sessions always brings 
there a motley throng; but in all the 
crowds of eleven years I never saw the par- 
allel of to-day. To the very morning that 
Congress meets Washington presents the 
aspect of a great, serene village. Every- 
where you hear complaints of its ‘*du)l- 
ness.” The quiet, to me delightful, to 
most people seems to be a great bore. I 
connt as precious the silence that reigns 
throuch the wide, embowered thorough- 
fares. Congress comes, and lo! all is 
changed. At once the e¢osmopolite is 
abroad. The Commune mounts the marble 
steps of the Capitol and crowds its corri- 
dors. IT never saw in the same space of 
time and piace so many dreadful-lookiog 
people as I saw to-day inside the walls of 
the Capitol. The great army of tramps, 
the great army of ‘‘strikers” seemed on 
march to besiege the doors of legislation. 
From what caves and crannies of earth 
they were mustered in so brief a space 
Heaven only can tell. Their presence, 
to me, had a sad significance. It was 
not in accord with my normal idea of my 
nativé land that such people should dwell 
in it at all. The sight of them seemed in- 
trinsically wn-American. Out of war and 
want, out of inflation and false life, out of 
the great inequality of labor and profit, 
they have come, this great army of incapa- 
bles, sworn to want, to crime, to ignominy. 
Is there no monition in their presence, no 
protest against the past, no menace for 
the future? This vast army of the cor- 
ridors surged afresh before me as I listened 
to these words in Speaker Randall’s open- 
ing speech: ‘‘If you would have an honest 
administration, it must be frugal. Never 
before was it more urgent than now. With 
general financial distress and labor de- 
pressed, when the iron rule of hard neces- 
sity darkens every house in the land, 
extravagance on the part of the people’s 
servants would be an unpardonable crime.” 

Inside of the legisiative sanctuary the 
scene was fair, if the air was stifling. Con- 
gress was at its best. The members wore 
new clothes and the House a new carpet. 
The dust had been wiped from the his- 
orical paintings and from the state coat- 
tof-arms on the ceiling. The brightness 
of home bad not faded out from the faces 
of the members, nor had the effects of 
boarding-house fare yet become visible on 
their countenances. They looked as if 
tripping about on the grassy sward, so 
mossy green was the new carpet, starred 
all over with yellow dandelions. They 

were in an effusive state of mind. They 
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always are on beginning day. They 
**gush” a little, if they are not school-girls, 
and slap and hug each other, like the big 
boys that they are. Their affections cool 
down as the session goes on, and men who 
hug each other on the first day sometimes 
fight like street-gamins before the last. 
On Saturday night it was perfectly certain 
that Randall was to be the next Speaker of 
the House. Nevertheless, the Republicans 
held a caucus and nominated General Gar- 
field as their candidate, and he received 
the respectable number of 132 votes, against 
Randall's 149. Randall is not the supreme 
favorite of his party. I doubt if he has as 
many personal admirers as Milton Sayler, 
or even ‘‘Sammy Cox.” Moreover, he is 
accused by some of his brethren of being too 
good to the Republican side in the contest 
last spring—an accusation that one year 
ago no one would have believed possible. 
Nevertheless, all the factors of final 
triumph centered in him. On Friday Say- 
ler yielded his claims to candidacy; late 
Saturday night, Cox. The latter gentle- 
man ‘‘held on” tilla committee of New 
Yorkers visited him and told him that his 
name would not be presented. It was a 
bitter blow—twice as bitter as last year, 
when he believed his triumph was only de- 
ferred to the beginning of the Forty-fifth 
Congress. Each of the three principal 
candidates has occupied pro tem. the 
Speaker’s chair, and the sweet little taste 
they had of it then made them long to see 
their photographs hang in the Speakers’ 
Room in the regular succession of execu- 
tive officers of the House. Milton Sayler 
is-a bon vivant from Cincinnati; a man 
whose personal qualities bind his friends 
to him with ‘hooks of steel”; a man of 
fine scholarship, of high gifts of mind, 
many graces of person, and an infinite 
charm of manner, who has never made the 
best or the most of himself. He is full of 
good impulses, of kind feeling, even of 
high aspiration; but his will is weak, his 
passions powerful, his principles in reverse 
ratio ‘‘ shaky” or non assertive. He is too 
idle, too good-natured, perhaps too 
philosophic to take any political disap- 
pointment very keenly to heart, while he 
can still eat, drink, and be merry with his 
comrades. 

**Sammy Cox ” eats and drinks over bis 
disappointment, but is not merry. He is 
far from it, if one may judge by the aspect 
of his countenance as he leaned his head 
against the back of his seat and gazed at 
Randall being sworn in Speaker—a small- 
ish man, with a fine head, a dark, expressive 
face, and a figure indicative of verve and of 
intense nervous action. Mr. Cox made a 
good Speaker during the time he presided, 
when no immense emergency came to the 


surface. He has plenty of ability to be 
Speaker. He has great ability in certain 
directions. He is a man of wit, of endless 


repartee. His lack is that of temperament, 
of characteristics of dignity, of mental, 
perhaps moral balance. 

Randall is a prince of partisans by nat- 
ural instinct. But with his powerful 
prejudice mingles an innate sense of keen 
justice, an instinctive desire for fair play— 
to give “‘ the other fellow,” no matter how 
much his antagonist, an honest chance. 
This quality, one of the deepest roots of 
his character, has made him, in spite of 
natural partisanship and prejudice, in the 
main, a fair Speaker. On the floor he would 
fight a Republican to the last breath. In 
the chair he would not take away the Re- 
publican’s chance, even if be could. He 
does not want the Republican to beat; but 
he will not abuse him. Mr, Randall’s 
presence in the chair is extremely winning. 
Cast in Roman mold, tal] and powerful, he 
sits high and looksthe man he is. He is 
just fifty years old, but does not look forty 
five. Those traces of wear and tear so pal 
pable on the faces of many public men, 
telling sometimes of too little sleep, some- 
times of too much drink, of eating ambi- 
tion, or of nameless dissipation, are in no- 
wise visible here. The face tells somehow 
another sweeter and rarer story—of a happy 
home and of household loves. I doubt if 
any man could carry that expression who 
has a home and is not happy in it, 
Mr. Randall has a fine head, covered with 
closely-curling black hair, clearly cut, 
strong features, with a square, solid, but 
not heavy, jaw; a mouth that could hardly 





fail to have its own way, if it set about it. 
The very strong will of the man is perfect- 
ly apparent in his countenance; but, com- 
bined with the head and brow, gives the 
impression of large power, rather than of 
mere willfulness, Itis said that Mr. Ran- 
dall’s favorite pastime is the study of as- 
tronomy; that, when he wants to forget the 
broils of House committees, he lifts his 
eyes to the heavenly bodies. This must 
explain the cherubie expression which 
steals over his uplifted countenance occa- 
sionally, even amid the turmoil of the 
House. The most practical of men, when 
nothing important is going on I bave seen 
him look as if he were star gazing. What 
arestit must be toturn from the bedlam 
below to the imaginary contemplation of 
Saturn’s rings and Jupiter's ridiculous little 
moons. 

Alexander Stephens, in the front seat, 
and Benjamin F. Butler, in the back seat, 
claimed the usual amount of attention be- 
stowed upon them the first day of the 
session. They look at Alexander to see 
why he isnot dead: and at Benjamin to 
see why he looks so wicked, or if he is 
developing any new capacities in that 
direction. The Baltimore ‘‘ malaria” is as 
biga humbug asthe Washington demon 
called by that name. Neither ever touched 
Benjamin. He Jooks as if he was never 
sick a minute in his life and never would 
be. Alexander Stephens looks as if he 
had been sick ever since he was born, and 
you wonder where a great soul finds room 
to stay in such an attenuated little body. 
What little there is of it is almost lost to 
mortal sight in the voluminous folds of a 
great cloak, under a high stove-pipe hat. 
But, as this unique image passed me to-day, 
in a chair borne on the shoulders of two 
men, I caught the gleam of two dark eyes, 
all aflame with light and intelligence, and 
I said: ‘‘ The great soul lives there!”’ 

The Forty-fifth Congress opened in the 
House to-day without the slightest excite- 
ment, bevond a little mild cheering over 
Speaker Randall’s speech; and the Senate 
glided still more serenely into existence. 
There was room for all the people that 
were in the galleries. Space and comfort, 
flowers and greatness there met and 
mingled. The two senators who fill perhaps 
the largest space in the public thought 
and seem to fill also the largest space of 
any two men in the Senate Chamber 
(though both together are not so big as 
Senator David Davis)—viz., Conkling and 
Blaine—had upon their desks the biggest 
baskets of flowers visible. These lovely 





some man, at his desk, devoted to letter- 
writing, has dropped the slow fever that 
beset him Jast winter and begun anew for 
another senatorial term. He is a genuine 
Republican and the ablest man. New 
Hampshire has presented the Senate with 
for a long time. Unless it has a finer 
specimen in reserve—which its past con- 
tributions would lead one to doubt—it had 
better keep him here, provided he can 
weather the ‘‘ malaria.” Senator Morrill, 
of Vermont, looks more and more like 
Sumner; but his colleague, Senator Ed. 
munds, resembles Moses considerably less 
than he did last winter and looks nearly a 
century younger. 





OUR JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 


BY UNA HAWTHORNE, 








Ir was only the tyranny df custom that 
sent us to Paris last summer. Why it 
should be necessary for any one who aspires 
to a social standing of the least firmness to 
submit to this annual disturbance of *' go- 
ing away” I capnot pretend to explain; 
but, as my friend Tabby said, ‘‘it is always 
less trouble to yield, my dear, unless an in- 
vasion of the moral law is in question.” 
So we yielded. 

We chose Paris because it is so near, 
though our male acquaintance laughed at 
us, and declared it was impossible that 
two demure, timid ladies like ourselves, 
veritable tabbies (so they called us), could 
find anything to do in that gay and danger- 
ous city. But we had heard there were 
shops in Paris; and even if one bas no 
money, there is no charge for looking in. 
‘*Be sure you visit the Morgue’’ was the 
parting injunction we received, 

A ten hours’ journey is not a sufficient 
reason for the radical difference between 
London and Paris. All resemblance is at 
an end beyond the white twin cliffs that 
rise on either side of the Channel, and so 
we found when the morning gave us a 
French greeting. For we had chosen a 
night transit, to save time, having nothing 
to lose in the way of scenery. 

Once arrived on the Dover platform of 
the Charing Cross Station, we half fancied 
ourselves on the Continent already, being 
surrounded by trunks labeled for every 
familiar point there and hearing French 
and German on every side. How little we 
realize the many distinct currents that make 
up the grand stream of daily life, unless, 
perchance, we get out of ourown. We did 

not suffer for our inexperience here, for 
porters and people knew we could want 





spirits never speak to each otber. They 
never see cach other, though they often 
stand not more than an inch apart. 
Conkling still looks handsome, though the 
golden glory of his hair has gone, even 
from the famous forelock. Blaine has lost 
much of his good looks. His eyes, which 
were once like a seal’s and quite as fine, 
have receded within swollen circles above 
and below, which tell of weary wakeful- 
ness and of mary battles fought that were 
not all won. He is still one of the most 
powerful looking men intheSenate. Vice- 
President Wheeler looks thinner and sad- 
der than he used to look. Thus also looks 
Senator Ferry, who shows plainly the 
traces of his recent severe illness. The 
handsome bouquet on this gentleman’s 
desk bore this inscription: ‘‘ From Mother 
and Son to their Best Friend.” 
Notwithstanding threatened paralysis, 
Senator Anthony seems scarcely more aged 
than he has for several years. Senator 
Burnside, less peacock-like in bis attire, 
shows no traces of illness, unless in a 
slightly-subdued aspect, which is decidedly 
becoming. Last year, in-his chinchilla cap 
and bright India Cashmere waistcoat, he 
was decidedly startling in his senatoria] 
aspect. Senator Spencer has curled up bis 
hair, or else his pretty new wife has curled 
it for him. Senator Booth looks as much 
the fine gentleman as ever, though he now 
leaves the contemplation of finger-nails ex- 
clusively to Roscoe Conkling. Senator 
Hamlin looks younger than ever and no 
senator’s black eyes are sharper. Senator 
Thurman has dropped his muffler, shaker 
off his foé, the neuralgia, and started 
on a Presidential race, provided the nation 
ean swallow any more of Ohio at the end 
of four years. Enough is enough, even of 
a good thing. Senator Wadleigh, a hand- 


but one thing on that precise spot, and hur- 
ried us toward obtaining it, without a word. 
In a few moments we were rushing on 
toward Dover, in immediate proximity to 2 
big German, and a female whose whole ap- 
pearance bespoke her a lady, in her own 
eyes, but questionably so in any one else’s. 
She and the German talked French inces- 
santly during the ride, and were so absorbed 
in each other that I was surprised, on arriv- 
ing at Dover, to see the woman carrying 
her own bundles and looking after her own 
affairs, while the German had disappeared . 
In answer to some companionable remark 
from us, she vociferated, in loud English 

with an unmistakable Cockney accent 

‘Oh! we’re going the same way for a bit, 
are we? But I’m going straight on to Italy, 
without stopping.” And without stopping, 
indeed, she strode to the boat, and took 
possession, and banged the door of the only 
stateroom it contained, and we saw no 
more of her. 

The other denizen of our carriage had 
been a young man, Coarse, fat, and horri- 
bly sleek, who slept heavily all the time, 
and kept » pudgy hand in view, on whose 
little finger flashed a magnificent diamond 
ring. It seemed to scintillate and pant 
with indignation at every breath he drew, 
as if to say: ‘‘How came I here?” And 
they were, indeed, an ill-matched pair. 

The Channel was wonderfully smooth 
that night, and we were very comfort- 
able on a sofa, half-dozing half-watch- 
ing the other people, and carefully 
turning away our eyes from @ ghastly pile 
of basins, partially covered, in, the center 


-of the cabin, from which ‘an: occasional 


contribution was taken to the upper regions. 
Two young woman near us arranged them- 
selves with every convenience, and tben 





kept congratulating each other ov their 
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immunity from sickness, and exploding 
with weak screams and giggles whenever a 
young man, probably the husband of one 
of them, put in his head, and remarked, 
with hackneyed humorousness, *‘that he 
was sure they were looking very pale. 
Wus the basin within their reach?” A fat 
and comfortable lady came in with a tall 
and spare one, who had a hired smile on her 
face and ‘‘lady’s companion” stamped 
upon every fold of her well-worn and studi- 
ously genteel garments. They made ar- 
rangements enough for a voyage to the An- 
tipodes, so that I doubted their getiing 
unrolled and in walking trim in time for 
the train at Calais. Much obsequious patting 
and tucking was administered by the Shad 
ow to the Substance; and then she swung 
herself up on a high shelf, above the seats, 
and lay rigidly straight, prepared for the 
worst. 4 

Steward!” she called loudly, with that 
intonation that means basin even to the 
amateur. ‘* Not,” confided she to the Sub- 
stance beneath her, ‘‘that I suppose we 
shall need it, you know; but one feels 
easier to have it near, in case—” 

In the gentlemen’s cabin, across the way, 
corks popped at short intervals, and voices 
grew uproarious, and all began to wear for 
us the strangeness and unreality of a dream, 
as the drowsiness we kept at bay persisted 
in wooing us to itself. And in a half- 
dream we landed; and were borne along to 
the train and into a carriage somehow, 
and were very uncomfortable there. For 
my friend had the generosity of a novice 
in traveling, and refused to put up her feet 
and occupy all the room she could; so I 
had to follow her example, and lost my 
temper entirely when three Frenchmen, 
who suffered from no such delicacy, came 
in and stretched themselves on the remain- 
ing seats and enjoyed a charming night. 
Gladly would I have laid aside my frame- 
work of aching bones and changed places 


with the most shapeless jelly-fish; but it. 


might not be, and in the gray light of 
morning I shook off the uneasy dozes that 
had hovered about me, and felt that every- 
thing on me was out of place, and that no 
water or brushes would ever renovate me, 
and that I was too demoralized to care. 

The most comely of the Frenchmen had 
also slept the best, and sprang up with ag- 
gravating briskness, and, producing small 
combs and mirrors, he gave himself a dry 

polish, as is the custom of Frenchmen. I 
am inclined to think that, even with better 
opportunities, tbis ‘‘cat-wash,” as the 
Germans Call it, is all a Frenchman honest- 
ly desires. Opposite me was an older and 
a sadder man, with skin like rhinoceros 
hide, and those enormous, heavy eyelids 
common among Frenchmen, lying like a 
half shut portcullis over the dull eyes, 
which had let the soul out at window long 
ago and retained but a galvanic life. 

It was barely eight o’clock when we 
reached Paris; but the sun shone so 
brightly, the people were so busy and wide- 
awake, that one felt convinced night was 
not here an unmitigable fact. A French- 
man would, probably, shrug his shoulders 
at the mention of darkness, and say: “ It is 
true, we cannot always have daylight. Let 
us, then, be thankful for gas!” 

One may reckon up reasons innumerable 
to account for the stamp of foreigners in a 
foreign land, and yet an indescribable 
sometbing, which is surely the essential 
reason, eludes and mocks us, after all. 
Perhaps it is the tall and many-windowed 
houses, or the gay colors of stucco and 
plaster, or these racking pavements that 
have no mercy on our bones and are in 
league with the springless omnibus that 
carries us. This may be called a comet 
among omnibuses—not the usual planet re- 
volving unchangeably io its orbit—and we 
are taken a circuit, with other passengers, 
before reaching our own boarding-house. 
We go down very narrow streets, turning 
sharp cornéts’at such a rapid rate that it is 
doubtful if our skins are not left behind as 
porous plasters on the house-side. 

A handsome part of the city surrounds 
our boarding house, and we begin to appre- 
ciate its fine spaces and vistas. There is 
the harmony about Paris as of a well-con- 
sidered thought instantaneously fulfilled. 
No effects are lost, and they so enhance 
each other, so tax the mind to do them just- 
ice, that one shivers at last as before a 


witch-like creation—a magnificent tead- 
stool. There are some moods—and those, 
perhaps, the highest and purest—in which 
Paris must grate upon one like an untimely 
laugh; for, though joy is a divine attribute 
and a holy gift, joyousness has here run to 
seed and become harshly flippant. 
Undoubtedly, in our attitude toward 
Paris, we did resemble two respectable 
tabby cats endeavoring to cross a pool of 
water dry-shod—first advancing one timor- 
ous paw, then trying another, and finally 
walking demurely back to the warm and 
dry ingle nook, with less accomplished than 
any one would venture to suppose, from 
their wise faces. 

We went forth bravely in the broad, 
strong morning sunshine, when things 
looked aafe, having agreed to explore on 
foot, as by far the more interesting and 
thorough method. But very soon we were 
lost, beyond a joke, and realized vividly 
what it is to be strangers and aliens upon 
earth. The boulevards looked hopelessly 
alike, with streets straying and slanting 
across them in anirresponsible manner, too 
broad even to attempt crossing by ordinary 
means. Omnibuses passed and repassed 
us, numbered and lettered in what the guide- 
books say is a very lucid system; but we 
feared to trust ourselves in one, for we 
should not even have known when its 
whole circuit was made. Ouronly resource 
was to hail one of the lazily-creeping fiacres, 
and sink into it with a blessed sense of rest 
and safety, giving the driver pretty nearly 
his head. These drivers were very polite 
in pointing out all the buildings that would 
interest us. 

The Champs Elysées does not seem inter- 
minable in a fiacre; but when on foot the 
more we walked toward the Arch de Tri- 
omphe the nearer we found ourselves to 
the Place de la Concorde. Then, too, it 
was difficult to dodge the street-waterers, 
who on all sides were running their rubber 
pipes on uncanny little wheels to the grass- 
hidden water plugs, and then showering all 
dry parts of the street and grass, and woe 
betide that individual who formed part of 
adry spot. But, when oneis safe out of the 
watery serpent’s range, it is delightful to 
watch the constant refreshing of the parched 
earth. Even the sunshine becomes less 
oppressive, and the glistening rainbows on 
grass or tree are very beautiful. The 
white French dust needs to be curbed, as 
we realized in our drives beyond the city, 

where it flung itself abroad like a riderless 
steed. 

Part way up the Champs Elysées we 
turned aside to see the panorama of the 
Siege of Paris. Ascending some dark stairs 
in the tent like crection, we found ourselves 
on an earth-covered mound, encircled by a 
deep fosse, separating us from the panor- 
ama, This is cunningly arranged with a 
few real bags of powder and a small can- 
non, to make the illusion of the pictured 
part more complete. There was something 
awful in the contrast between this vivid 
representation of the smoke of cannon, the 
death-struggle of men, the blaze of build- 
ings, and the utter silence in which we 
stood. It made us speak in whispers, and 
come away with a keener consciousness of 
human suffering, which holds before so 
many unseeing eyes its silent panorama. 

Some vestige or ruin of the war rises 
here and there throughout the laughing 
streets of Puris, like a sigh. The rapidity 
of restoration has been wonderful, and 
‘these few remains are fenced away from 
sight as much as possible; but they are felt 
to be still an important reality, and one is 
almost choked by the constant diet of 
“* Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité” stamped 
upon houses, churches, and gateways, It 
raises a suspicion that in the people’s hearts 
there must be a scarcity of these provis- 
ions. The French do not seem to digest 
freedom well—perhaps because they bolt it 
so hastily; and they look more natural when 
they are advocating despotism, as did many 
of the guides and cabmen with whom we 
had to do. 

Notre Dame stands steadfast and un- 
touched in its massive beauty, with no ob- 
noxious sentence on ,its front; but little 
birds, instead, twittering in and out of their 
nests behind the old saints’ heads—a fitter 
exposition of peace and love than written 
words. ~We found a party on their way to 








see the relics of the cathedral; andas we 
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stood before the gold and silver cups and 

flagons, and the richly-embroidered silken 

and velvet vestments, which the guide un- 

locked for our inspection and volubly ex- 

plained in French, I noticed a small weasel 

of a man, scrupulously dressed, who was 

studying each face by turn with a piercing 

earnestness. The surface «xpressions on 

his face were many, while the underlying 
one was the same, as if he were mentally 

addressing each person in the style he’ 
thought suited them best; and [ judged 

him to be a one ideaed man, with plenty of 
tact—the kind that is sure to get on in the 
world. At length his survey was done, 

and he sprang up fiom a sitting posture in 
front of us, with a suddenness that startled 
everybody. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘if any of you understand the 
English language, listen to me.” 

An involuntary expression of relief, that 
was very comical, appeared on almost 
everybody’s face; and the French guide 
drew back, with a deprecating smile, and 
confined himself to opening and shutting 
drawers and presses, while from the lips of 
our new leader a stream of history, anec- 
dote, and apt illustration poured forth, that 
was very entertaining. 

He was a fierce Imperialist, and made a 
dramatic ending for each peroration with 
an anathema on the Commune and a com- 
mand to us to ‘‘Come on!’ He watched 
us with the air of an experienced cook, who 


ery. I tried to induce my friend to come 
with me to take a peep at the outside of 
the Morgue, which I knew was near. But 
she would not and I was afraid to go alone. 
At last the winding of a horn was heard, 
and a coach-and-four, with a red-coated 
driver and postilion, actually dashed round 
the corner, followed by ‘a high barouche, 
with a pair of horses. I felt a chill of pre- 
sentiment when I saw that barouche. The 
little man now appeared as innocently tri- 
umphant as if it was just ten, instead of 
nearly eleven. As the people were mar- 
shaled to their seats, our heated indigna- 
tion began to boil on seeing the coveted top 
of the coach rapidly filling with most of the 
gentlemen of the party. We remonstrated, 
and were told that, of course, ladies would 
not wish to occupy such a conspicuous 
position! “But we paid for it. You 
should have told us that before.” The 
Frenchman, however, strange to say, 
seemed now to forget his English and be- 
come deaf to his own language; so we 
scrambled into the barouche, grumbling 
heartily. 

‘Oh! that we had our money back again! 
I told you how it would be!” It was evi- 
dent we were not ladies, according to the 
Frenchman. The horn again sounded a 
piercing cal], and the coach was soon in the 
dim distance, where it continued. for the 
remainder of the day, except when we 
alighted at the different points. We passed 








waits for the critical instant to throw in his 
crowning flavor; and when it arrived he 
halted us all with a motion of his hand. 
‘*You who wish to enjoy a privilege un- 
equaled,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I advise you be 
at the door of this church at precisely ten 
to-morrow morning. At that moment there 
will start a coach and four horses to drive 
through all the environs of Paris where 
there are remains of the war—Sévres, Ver- 
sailles, St. Cloud.’ My brother will accom- 
pany (he is almost as clever as I am), and 
he will explain everything. First-class 
gives you a seat on top of the coach; sec- 
ond-class, inside. All who wish to go will 
find me at the door of the church, to put 
down theirnames.”’ And he dashed through 
us and disappeared, leaving the alembic to 
do its work. My friend and I were among 
those who found it irresistible—innocent 
tabbies that we were—although she had 
resolved, before commencing her travels, 
never to be taken in by “that sort of 
thing,” and declared now she was sure that 
some cheat would be revealed before the 
day was over. Yet we reasoned that we 
could not help seeing a great deal more, 
and with less trouble, than by ourselves; 
that four borses and the top of a coach 
could not fail to be delightfu!; and that we 
should certainly be amused. So we fell 
into the mouse’s trap; and the sharp eyes 
of our guide had, probably, booked us from 
the first, for he wrote down our names al- 
most before he had heard them. He hada 
small booth at the church-door, where he 
sold trinkets and devotional articles, and 
little books descriptive of the war aspects 
of Paris, written by himself, in such good 
English that I suspect he bad assistarce. 

My friend was in a very repentant humor 
the next morning, and wondered how she 
could have been such a fool. Had half a 
mind not to go. But our clever French- 
man had provided for such dangerous 
moods by requiring prepayment, and our 
gold in his pocket was an irresistible mag- 
net drawing to get its worth out of bim, if 
possible. ‘‘ But we never shall, I know! 
Oh! what a temper I shall be in to-night, 
cbild.” I only laughed at her. I always 
do laugh, unless the case is really serious; 
for ev: ryday, haps and mishaps, with their 
effect on one’s companions, are studies by 
the way whose interest often supersedes 
that of the expected resu!t. 

We had to waitlong under the morning 
shadow of Notre Dame before the coach 
appeared; and we found other repentant 
and impatient people there besides ourselves, 
who soon teased the Frenchman out of his 
good temper by their questions and re. 
proachful reference to their watches, and 
he dived into the recesses of his booth and 
could not be tempted out again. The old 
priests went in and out of the church, 
looking very fat and dirty, as old priests 
always do; and limp beggars sat about the 
doors, composing their rather comfort- 





able faces to the proper expression of mis- 


up the Champs Elysées, whose verdure was 

all sparkling with artificial dew-drops; 
through the lovely mazes of the Bois de 
Boulogne, with its fair river (in all but the 
source and the outlet) and its waterfall, 

like a picture come to life; and then out 
of the gate that divides beautiful, inexplica- 
ble Paris from the dirty, plain spoken, un- 
varnished world. The dust rose to meet us 
in vulgar clouds, and the sun poured down 
without ever saying ‘‘ By yourleave”; the 
river rolled along with an evident expect- 
ancy of its ocean-bed; and we looked 
around us on the points made familiar by 
the panorama, but now animated by the in- 
describable presence of life. 

“By the way, where is that brother 
the wretch spoke of?” quoth Tabby. ‘‘He 
has gome on the coach, you may depend; 
and we shan’t know what we are looking 
at all day!” Aud when we arrived at the 
Museum of Sévres, we found the rest of 
the party waiting for us, attended by a tall, 
melancholy young man, who could only 
have been related to our animated friend 
by acommon descent from Adam. It had 
been wise to keep such a, wet blanket in the 
background till our fate was sealed. He 
moved with deliberation, spoke with indif- 
ference, and could tell us nothing. 

One is not permitted to see the work- 
rooms at Sévres; but we feasted our eyes 
on rooms full of china—not only utensils, 
but pictures of marvelous execution, mostly 
copied from well-known originals. We 
were burried through; for the melancholy 
Jaques informed us, with a deep sigh, that 
we had a great deal before us and must be 
in Paris by six—the universal dinner-bour— 
“for else,” said he, ‘‘the hotel-keepers 
would never forgive me.” 

So we drove on again through the queer, 
dead-looking little town of Sévres, the sun 
beating pitilessly down on its white walls 
and houses, and here and there a ragged 
urchin doing spinning-wheels in the dusty 
wake of our carriage for a sou. And as 
soon.as it was thrown to him other ragged 
urchins appeared from unsuspected biding- 
places and scrambled for it but too success- 
fully, being fresh for the contest. By 
lunch-time we drove into the inn-yard of 
Versailles, hot and hungry; and were glad 
of the pleasgnt trees that shaded the inn, 
and the breeze that whispered about its 
windows, and the cool salad and chicken 
that were speedily prepared for us.. And 
while we ate it we surveyed the gray walls 
of the palace, which rose on the further 
side of the roughly-paved square. Our 
party was a very mixed one and not espe- 
cially interesting. There was the omnipres- 
ent bumptious Englishman of moderate 
intelligence, who has a hot-tempered man 
ner of sight-seeing and fizzes and splutters 
like ‘‘ Burton’s Entire” at almost invisible 
provocations. This particular one, how- 
ever, had the soul of a kind-hearted gentle- 
man; for, later, as we were panting over the 

















hot slopes of the palace-gardens, he offered 
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his arm to my friend and was a great sup- 
port. There was also a young couple in 
their honeymoon, evidently trusting to the 
current of travel to carry them about, and 
seeing little except each other, if one might 
judge from the vacant expression of their 
faces when they surveyed a wider field. 

While inspecting the golden splendors of 
the Imperial Carriage-house, a queer little 
individual suddenly appeared amongst us, 
who superseded Jaques in that department 
and sbared his burthen during the rest of 
our rambles about Versailles. He remind- 
ed me of something or some one, and I 
puzzled long to find out what itwas. Then 
it suddenly struck me that he was a frog 
in coat and pantaloons! Here was the 
same grinning breadth of countenance, the 
same flabby front, and the uncertainty one 
might feel as to the exact age of a frog. 
He had the smoothness of youth, but a 
look that said: ‘‘Try me, my friend, and 
see if there is anything I don’t know.” 

As our sightseeing drew to a close, we 
observed our guides in close converse; and 
our hands involuntarily sought our purses, 
bidding farewell to many asoutherein. In 
spite of an assurance at the outset that all 
fees were included in the fare, Tabby had 
shaken her ‘head; and now she shook it 
harder, and muttered: ‘‘ Not if I can possi- 
bly help it.” But alas! Tabby. The mice 
have you wholly at their mercy to-day. 

We were skillfully headed off at the gate- 
way by Jaques, who looked alive, for once, 
and addressed the assembled party. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, with a 
languid and expressive gesture, ‘‘ we have 
done what we could for you. We have 
spared no exertion and we hope you have 
been amused. For us, we get nothing of 
the money you have paid. It is a day lost, 
unless the ladies and gentlemen will kindly 
make up among themselves a sum for the 
poor guides.” He took off his hat, and re- 
vealed a pale expanse of brow. Surely, 
there were tears in those dark eyes! 

‘* But who’s this other fellow?” spluttered 
the Englishman. ‘‘ We didn’t bargain for 
him. Don’t see as he’s been any use to us 
—aw—or you either, for that matter.” 
And he patted affectionally the red end of 
a guide book that peeped out of his pocket. 

“We can safely leave it to you, gentle- 
men,” said Jaques, with a low bow; ‘‘and 
we will divide between ourselves.” 

So we all contributed, and felt fleeced. 

On the drive home the carriage stopped 
at a point in St. Cloud where we had a wide 
view of the lovely valley of the Seine, with 
Paris nestling in its midst like a great 
white bird, while the sun flooded all with 
his last golden gleams. Then we descend- 
ed into the gathering shadows, which grew 
cold and gray as we stopped at the city 
gates for the formality of police inspection. 
Lights glimmered among the trees when 
we reached the Champs Elysées and 
strings of crystal globes illuminated the 
pleastfre-gardens. The Place de la Con- 
corde looked dark and solemn; but the 
boulevards were all alight with shops, like 
entrances to fairyland, though we after- 
ward discovered that French shops expend 
themselves on the entrance. 

Our preparation for mounting the inter- 
minable flights of stairs leading to our 
rooms was to sit down at the bottom of 
them and cast wan glances at each other. 
**T am sure I should get some serious com- 
plaint if I staid here long,” said Tabby, 
Climbing these stairs after a fatiguing day, 
or, indeed, at any time, is enough to kill 
one. I have a great mind to say I won't go 
up again, and return to London at once.” 

**Oh! don’t say that,” I remonstrated, 
surveying my very unfashionable appear- 
ance in a long mirror on the landing. 
‘Tabby, what do you suppose the French 
women do to themselves, that they always 
look so nice? I fancy even this glass looks 
horror-struck at reflecting me.” Tabby 
gave a deep sigh—but I do not believe it 
had anything to do with the toilet; and 
then she mounted the stairs so fast that 1 
soon lost sight of her. 

Victo Hugo says that subterranean Paris 
is a city of itself; and certainly aerial 
Paris, too, deserves its own history. There 
are heavy hearts and weary bodies in that 
upper air; misfortune, like a noisome 
vapor, mounting to the highest foothold it 
can find, while gayety and prosperity stay 
below. But we saw no tragedy enacted 
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from our windows, though we often stood 
on our slender little balcony, looking far 
down, down into the busy street, or up its 
sinuous length, where the houses seemed 
to bend their tall heads in stately salutation 
of each other; and our neighbors on the 
same level appeared at their windows and 
balconies, with the utmost nonchalance, in 
every kind and degree of clothing. 

Ours was but a brief and outside view of 
Paris; yet, as we stepped into the train, on 
our homeward journey, we felt we had 
been very far away, and that it would be 
very pleasant to see the roses in our home 
garden, and hear the children’s voices 
again, and give up the wearisome attempt 
to be fashionable tourists. ‘‘ Next year, or 
sometime—I don’t believe I shall be rested 
by next year ”—said Tabby, ‘‘I should like 
to try Paris with a gentleman in the party. 
But now I hope we shan’t be asked too many 
questions, for we haven’t even been to the 
opera.” 

‘* But we have imbibed the spirit of the 
place,” said I, trying to look wise. -‘‘ We 
can chat about our own experiences, and 
refer to the guide-books for all the rest. 

‘* Nevertheless,” persisted Tabby, ‘‘ I am 
quite sure that, unless we weave a good deal 
of guide-book into our conversation, no 
one will care for our judgment of Paris.” 





BLINDNESS. 


BY M. D. BRINE. 





Dear Earth, I know that thou art beautiful, 
For I can feel thy mantle soft and green, 
And rest upon thy bosom, though a cloud 
Of darkness lie thyself and me between. 
And I can feel upon my upturned face 
The sunshine which doth make thee smile all 
day; 
But which alas! doth never touch my world 
Or turn the shadow o’er my life away. 


I know that thou dost deck thyself with 
flowers. 
For that I thank thee, since the power is 
mine 
To gather from thy bounty for my own 
A share of the sweet fragrance that is thine. 
And thy light breath has kissed all day my 
brow, 
As though some pitying angel from above 
Would comfort with caresses my lone life 
And tell me of thy kindness and thy love. 


Tbere sometimes come to me in visions fair 
Bright glimpses of this world I may not see, 
And I can picture to myself awhile 
Some of the glory which belongs to thee. 
I listen to the murmuring of the brook, 
And fancy how the ripples dance and gleam 
Beneath the sunlight, while the pale-green ferns 
Keep nodding watch beside the singing 
stream. 


Then, too, kind friends do freely loan to me 
All the free use of their own happy eyes ; 
And I can listen long to the dear lips 
Which speak of all that lies beneath the skies, 
Ah, yes! dear Earth I know that thou art fair; 
I feel it, breathe it, as the days go by; 
And all thy bloom, thy wildering beauty grows 
More deeply in the heart of such as I. 





KAACKEODT. 


BY-PROF. WILLIAM C, WILKINSON. 





Tuis is the Dutch name of a noble hill 
near Tarrytown, on the Hudson River. The 
meaning of the word is, I believe, Lookout. 
This hill is, therefore, a sort of ‘‘ Lookout 
Mountain” of the North. It is called the 
highest point of land in Westchester 
County. A more recent survey has, how- 
ever, claimed to discover one a little higher. 
Kaackeout remains, notwithstanding, in- 
disputably the most interesting hight, both 
for itself and for its associations, in the 
picturesque region where it stands. The 
landscape which it overloeks is, on the 
whole, as magnificent as any commanded 
from a single point of view within a cir- 
cumference of many miles. 

The glorious river rolls at its foot. I 
say at its foot; but this is not quite liter- 
ally the fact; for a rich undulation of 
lesser hills lies tumbling like gentle billows 
of the breeze-swept sea between Kaackeout 
and the great flood of the Hudson. Still 
Kaackeout stands so easily eminent among 
them all (or, rather, behind them), like Saul 
among his brethren, that it is natural 
enough to describe the river as immediately 
underneath it. 

The Hudson is such a lordly flood that it 





dignifies and ennobles indescribably any 
landscape of which it forms a part. From 





Kaackeout along and large sweep of the 
Hudson is seen, extending from the High- 
lands at the north to the sea itself, where 
the river ends in the beautiful Bay of New 
York. Theeffect of this generous length 
and breadth of water, set off, with the 
most august fitness, by a configuration of 
landscape corresponding, is something 
quite unique. The imagination is at once 
stimulated and satisfied with a sense of 
perfect plenitude and of repose in power. 
You have the sentiment of grandeur ex- 
panded to the utmost breadth and elevated 
to the utmost hight that is possible without 
your experiencing the transition to the sen- 
timent of sublimity. The scene is not ex- 
actly sublime; but it would be sublime if 
the grandeur were greater by only a degree. 

I suppose the latent consciousness that 
you are here at the gateways of the world, 
in your nearness to the ocean, is what 
makes you feel so much enlargement and 
freedom on the banks of the Lower Hud- 
son. You could embark on one of those 
vessels that the broad, deep-breasted river 
bears and, by just escaping from the great 
river-mouth, so near, sail away to the ends 
of the earth. The mountains are no bar- 
rier, for has not the gentle omnipotence of 
the river found a wide way through them 
to the expectant sea? I have no such 
sense of escape and emancipation always 
possible anywhere else as I do on the 
shores of the Hudson. 

Think of sitting here on Kaackeout 
and looking away to New York City, on 
your left, with its spires, some of them 
distinct enough in clear weather to be 
counted; of glancing across and behold- 
ing the fields and towns of New Jersey; 
of sweeping your eye leisurely around the 
arc westward and northward; to scan the 
spurs in which the Kaatskills descend to 
the plain; to single out and identify, by a 
slow but easy effort of vision, that parting 
of the mountains for the importunity of the 
river (the ‘‘ South”) which is called the 
Delaware Water Gap; then of looking up 
the splendid liquid highway by which the 
long, bright river draweth slowly his 
waters from the purple hills; and, at last, 
having contented your sight with a survey 
of the many massy mountains which make 
up what we call the Highlands of the 
Hudson, of turning on your heel to range 
a semicircle behind you of hill and dale, 
of wood and tilth, of stream and glen, 
such as, if that were the only landscape to 
be beheld from this point, would make 
Kaackeout wortha masterful scramble to 
climb. 

How many a delightful day of European 
foot-travel did I pass in the time of my 
strenuous and sanguine youth—not so long 
gone yet, thank God, but that its wine is 
still something of a motion now and then 
in my blood—the motive and objective of 
which was to get a ‘‘ view” famous among 
tourists. But how few of such views were 
equal to this view from Kaackeout, visible 
almost from my own door! 


On this summit, where I now lie diffuse, 
sub tegmine fagi, writing these inadequate 
words, what reverend feet erewhile have 
trod! Let us revere. It will do us good. 
Here Washington, they say, stood some- 
times, during dark days of the Revolution, 
and looked and thought and planned. Old 
Kaackeout looked frowning down on Ar- 
nold’s treason and André’s forlorn and des- 
perate and tragic adventure. Let us be- 
lieve that the stern features of the faithful 
hill would have softened into an approving 
smile could it have seen the three captors 
arrest André and refuse his gold, con- 
quered by their love of fatherland. 

Washington Irving must often have been 
here. Sleepy Hollow winds among the 
hills close under the summit for miles and 
miles away, hiding its stream within its 
secret banks. Off yonder is the gleam of a 
shaft in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, close by 
where the modest and gentle author of the 
‘* Legend” sleeps among his kindred, ina 
grave marked by a slab as plain and simple 
in choice as that of the humblest of the 
dead in all that silent hamlet. How the 
spell, the lovely spell of that unobtrusive 
genius, that amiable character, that blame- 
less life lies everywhere like an unspoken 
benediction on thisregion. Hark! Doyou 
hear that lulled and softened sound of the 
bell from the village below? The wind 
lifts it to us, and then scatters it away from 
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our ears, as it lists. The long, low roll of 
the train, unseen under the hills hard by 
the river, scarcely breaks the enchantment 
of quiet that reigns over the distance- 
hushed landscape. The caw of the crow, 
the lusty song of chanticleer, the chirr of 
the locust, a low, heavy boom (was it of 
thunder below the horizon or of blasting 
somewhere in the rocks?)—all these sounds 
come qualified so that they are like a pic- 
ture to the ear, rather than a sensation. 

How delicious to lie here! Will the 
future owner of the future mansion that 
will some day crown this hill knew how 
delectable it is? Let us hope so. I will 
come, if I may, and enjoy it for him (as 
I am doing now), on some vacation day, 
should his business in the city or his worry 
with the care of his grounds render it im- 
practicable, mayhap, to do it properly him- 
self. Come, all the readers of Tur INDE- 
PENDENT, let us have a picnic here some 
day. The platform is broad and ample. 
There shall be no speeches and not even a 
poem. Refreshments? What refreshment 
would you wish beyond this boundless pas- 
ture of the eye and this Olympian refection 
of the imagination? There shall beno re- 
port of our proceedings. To make sure of 
the non-attendance of reporters, we will 
not fix theday. But I shall be there—I 
at least, whoever else is absent. Come. 
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GENTLEMEN :—It is my impression that some 
men of considerable intellectnal resources and 
of genuine religious earn®stness fail in the 
ministry, and fail esvecially as preachers, 
through falling into habits which make them 
incapable of hard work. Indolence isa vice 
of which, perbaps, Americans are less likely to 
be guilty than Englishmen. There seems to 
be something in your climate, or in your 
national manners, or in the modification of 
your temperament, since you came across the 
sea, which makes you alert, restless, and eager. 
Among you the Anglo-Saxon sluggishness 
seems to have disappeared. But perhaps it 
will be wise not to be too sure of yourselves. 

Are there no American ministers who were 
men of brilliant promise at college, but who 
are most inefficient preachers? none whom 
their friends describe as ‘‘unfulfilled proph- 
ecies’?? Some men fail because they lose 
their spiritual earnestness; but others fail 
because in the course of a few years after they 
become pastors their intellectual force seems 
spent and their intellectual fire extinguished. 
Their sermons show no sign of elasticity and 
freshness of thought. The muscles of their 
mind have degenerated. Ifa preacher is to be 
effective—permanently effective—he must form 
and maintain habits of regular and strenuous 
intellectual activity, and he must exert his 
utmost intellectual strength in his sermons. 

I do not mean that you should fill your 
sermons with antiquarian and historical and 
geographical learning. To do this may be 
sheer intellectual indolence. With the Bible 
dictionaries and the books on the geography 
and history of the Holy Land, which are now 
accessible to us, a great show of learning may 
be mate at the cost of a very little trouble. 
Even if hard work has been necessary to get 
the information together, no intellectual effort 
is required to transfer it from your note-book 
to yoursermons. There are men who, if they 
are preaching on the Book of Exodus, will 
give you on one Sunday morning an elaborate 
account of the political and religious institu- 
tions of ancient Egypt. On the next they will 
confute the hypothesis that the Pyramids near 
Cairo were built by the Jews during the evil 
times which followed the death of Joseph. 
Perhaps they will describe the structure of the 
Pyramids, and discuss the theory of Mr. Piazzi 
Smith as to the purpose for which they were 
erected ; and they will be certain to say some- 
thing about the probable sites of Pharaoh’s 
“treasure cities—Pithom and Raamees.’’ The 
Jews and their miseries will, in all probability, 
be quite forgotten, and no poor fellow in the 
congregation whose fortunes,aye ruined and 
whose heart is almost broken through the 
villainy of men whom he has trusted, or 
through the hardness and injustice of the men 
he is obliged to serve, will go home com- 
forted because he has been reminded that God 
saw the affliction of bis people in Egypt, and 
heard their cry, and knew their sorrows, and 
wrought great miracles for their deliverance. 
The next Sunday, when discourring about the 
plagues, these preacbers will say very little 
about the tragic interest of the conflict be- 
tween the haughty king and the God whom he 
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defied ; about that persistent refusal to submit 
to God’s authority which, in our own days 
and among ourselves, as in the days of Pharaoh, 
issues at last in a hardness of heart which 
makes repentance and salvation impossible; 
but they will speak learnedly about the natural 
history of Egypt and about the natural 
phenomena of which the plagues were per- 
haps only the exceptional aggravation. 

Even if they are preaching on the Gospels, 
they will make no intellectual effort to bring 
vividly before you the Son of God in his living 
relations to the men aud women that saw bis 
face and heard his voice, and brought their 
children to him to be healed of all kiods of 
diseases ; but they will lazily repeat what they 
have read in Kitto, or Robinson, or Dean 
Stanley, or their ‘‘ Bible Encyclopaedia,” about 
the blue of Syrian skies, about the fertility of 
the plain of Gennesareth, about the range of 
limestone hills which form the backbone of 
Palestine, about the structure of Eastern 
houses, the family of Herod, the political con- 
dition of Judwa and Galilee in the time of 
Christ, and the religious opinions of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Sermons of this sort 
are not at all of the kind that I am thinking of 
when I say that in your sermons you should 
exert your utmost intellectual strength. Such 
sermous as these may be written in your most 
indolent moods, You may write them ov a hot 
summer’s eveving, when you are worn out 
with your year’s work and are longing for a 
holiday among the mountains or at the sea. 


Nor am Iasking you to try to preach what 
in England we are accustomed to. call 
‘intellectual’ sermons. Some preachers are 
always ‘intellectual’’ and always’ cold. 
Their minds are never heated, even by the 
rapidity of their own movement. They seem 
incapable of passion—even of what may be 
called intellectual passion. They put no more 
thought into their sermons than other men 
who have more fire; but, because the thought 
is there, and not the fire, they suppose that 
they are more ‘‘tbhoughtful’? than their 
brethren. It would be just as reasonable to 
suppose that a skeleton in a surgeon’s cupboord 
bas more bones than a living man. The living 
man has quite as many bones as the skeleton; 
and besides the bones he has flesh and muscle, 
an eye that may be filled with sunshine or with 
tears, a voice that can command or entreat 
or comfort, a hand that can help or strike. 
The preachers that I am thinking of are satisfied 
with the ‘‘bones.”?” When they have their 
“thought” they care for nothing more. 

You do not suppose that, because Burke’s 
‘French Revolution”’ is full of imagination, 
fancy, and fervor, there is less ‘thought’ in 
it than in some essay on the Theory of Rent, 
which is hard logic from end to end, or that 
there is less ‘‘thought’”? in Shakespeare’s 
‘¢Tempest’”’ and “‘ King Lear’? than in some 
dry and dreary dissertation on the doctrine of 
the Absolute. Burke and Shakespeare have 
as much *‘thought’’ as the political economist 
or the metapbysician; but the “‘thought’’ has 
flesh, as well as bones, and is inspired by 
passion and imagination with a glorious life. 

Your ‘‘intellectual’’ preachers are for the 
most part men who are destitute of some of 
the brightest and loftiest forms of intellectual 
power or in whom they have been suppressed. 
These men may have worked hard in the forest, 
tbe quarry, and the mine; they may have pre- 
pared precious marbles, and silver ore, and 
gold of Ophir, and cedar trees and fir trees 
from Lebanon, for the house of their God ; but 
the timber remains in rough logs, and the 
marble lies unpolished, and the costly metal 
has not been shaped into beautiful forms by 
the cunving hand of the artist. Why do they 
not finish their work? Is it because they are 

“indolent? or is it because they have a false 
idea of what preaching ought to be? Or isit 
because they are mere quarrymen, and are 
destitute of the genius of the sculptor and the 
architect; have the etrength to work hard at 
the gold diggings, but are incapable of master- 
ing the art of the goldsmith? The intellectual 
activity which I ask for is the activity of all the 
various powers of your intellectual nature, 

‘‘Eloquence must be attractive,” says Mr. 
Emerson. ‘ The virtue of books is to be read- 
able, and of orators to be interesting.”” He 
adds—and perhaps he is right—that “this is a 
gift of Nature.” But there are men that have 
the ‘gift’? who never use it in the pulpit. 
Let them speak at a political mee'ing, or, 
indeed, at a meeting of any kind, and their 
speeches are bright with fancy and warm with 
generous excitement. Memory, wit, imagina- 
tion are all alert and active. They make the 
most felicitous quotations from ancient and 
modern poets; they remember wise and noble 
sentences in Plato, in Hooker, in Jeremy 
Taylor, in Pascal; they are familiar with Sir 
Walter Scott and with Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and with Charles Dickens. They havea humor- 
ous tale to tell which they have met with in 
some book of travels; or they remind you of 
a pathetic story which you saw in the news- 
paper the day before; or they have an adven- 
ture of their own to describe, and you are 





moved to laughter or tears. But let them once 
begin to preach, and everything is changed. 
One might almost imagine that between the 
vestry and the pulpit they had seen the sable 
throne of the goddess of the “‘ Dunciad”’: 

“ Before her Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die away. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops and in a flash expires. 

As one by one, at dread Medea’s strain, 

The sickening stars fade off the ethereal plain; 
As Argus’s eyes by Hermes’s wand opprest, 
Closed one by one to everlasting rest; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 
Art after art goes out, and allis night.” 

Or, if it is hardly fair to say that the presence 
of the drowsy goddess sinks their whole in- 
tellectual life into slumber, this, at least, must 
be acknowledged, that three-fourths of their 
powers are in a condition of suspended an- 
imation from the moment they announce their 
text till the sermon is finished. At the very 
best, there is an unnatural strain on the facul- 
ties which retain their activity, and which are 
compelled to do all the work—a strain which 
is felt by the preacher, and is felt still more by 
those members of the congregation who con- 
scientiously endeavor to hear the sermon 
through. The same muscles are on the stretch 
all the time. 

We ought to remember that, for an ordinary 
speaker to excite and maintain the interest of 
his audience, it is indispensable that he should 
appeal to various susceptibilities of emotion 
aud bring into play various intellectual pow- 
ers, Monotony is almost always fatal to in- 
terest—monotony of voice, monotony of style, 
monotony of intellectual activity. No doubt 
there have been great preachers whose names 
may be quoted against me. They achieved all 
their success by the manly breadth and strenu- 
ous vigor of their logic, or by the terrible ve- 
hemence with which they were able to de- 
pounce sin, or by their pathos, or by their 
imaginative fire, or by the keenness of their 
moral penetration. There was no variety of 
power; but the solitary power they had was 
of transcendent force, acd great congrega- 
tions listened to them without weariness. Such 
examples, however, count for nothing. These 
were extraordioary men. We are not. The 
chances are that we have no single faculty in 
such consummate vigor and perfection that we 
canrely onit for everything. We ought to 
take it for granted that we must use every re- 
source we have in order to be effective or 
even interesting. 

Mr. Emerson’s words are worth quoting 
again: ‘“‘Itis the virtue of orators to be in- 
teresting.”? I doubt whether preachers have 
any right to complain if people who used to 
come to church regularly get into the habit of 
staying away. If we were “interesting,” they 
would find it pleasanter to listen to our ser- 
mons than to spend the morning at home, 
writing letters or reading the newspapers. I 
am sure that we have no right to complain 
if while we are preaching people go to sleep. 
It is our duty to keep them awake. Nor have 
we anyright to complain that, while they seem 
to be listening to us, they are thinking of their 
farm, or their store, or the new flower they 
have got for their greenhouse, or the new 
horse they bave bought for their carriage. If 
I were speaking to a congregation, instead of to; 
a class of students preparing for the ministry, 
I should, perhaps, tell them that they ought to 
make an effort to fix their minds on the ser- 
mon, and that they ought to drive away all 
thoughts that would distract their attention; 
but, as I am speaking to you, I am bound to 
maintain that it is your business to make your 
sermons 80 interesting that the people, so far 
from having to make an effort to think of 
what you are saying to them, shall have to 
make an effort to think of anything else. 

Some of you, perhaps, had the good fortune 
to hear the late Mr. George Dawson lecture or 
preach, when he was visiting the States, a year 
or two before bis death. He was a speaker 
who charmed and delighted all kinds of audi- 
ences—literary men and farm-laborers, mer- 
chants and mechanics. He once said to me: 
‘«When I speak I make up my mind that the 
people shall listen to me. If they don’t listen, 
it doesn’t matter what you say.” That isa 
maxim which it will be worth our while to 
remember, especially if we complete it by add- 
ing that ‘‘if the people do listen, what you say 
matters a great deal.”” The maxim is obvious 
enough, and yet there are preachers to whom 
it never seems to have occurred. 

Perbaps I may be warned that, if the kind of 
advice which I am giving you just now is 
followed, it will be likely tolower the dignity 
of the pulpit. Gentlemen, I decline to believe 
that dullness is necessary to dignity. The dig- 
nity of the pulpit is derived from the grandeur 
and glory of the truths which the preacher has 
to illustrate and from the solemnity of the 
duties which he has to enforce; from the in- 
finite issues which depend upon the manner in 
which the truths are received, and the duties 
discharged by the people that listen to him ; 
from the interest of God himself in the vary- 
ing fortunes of the conflict which the preacher 
is maintaining with the atheism, theirreligion, 





the evil practices, and the moral indifference 
of mankind ; from the mysterious and super- 
vatural forces which are in alliance with the 
preacher in this tremendous and protracted 
eouflict. For while the preacher is speaking 
there is another voice than his appealing to 
the hearts and consciences of men, the voice 
of the Divine Spirit ; and there is the invisible 
presence of Him who, when he charged his 
apostles to teach all nations what he had com- 
manded them, declared that while they were 
fulfilling their commission he would be with 
them always, even to the end of the world. 
In an inferior degree the dignity of the pulpit 
is derived from the intellectual force and cul- 
ture of the preacher, from his moral qualities, 
and from his personal sanctity; from his 
courage, his gentleness, his zeal, and from the 
earnestness and energy with which he uses all 
his powers to secure the triumph of righteous- 
ness and the rescue of the human race from its 
sorrows and its sins. If there is any dignity 
derived from dullness, I care nothing for it. 
Dignity which is purchased at the expense of 
efficiency is dignity of a false and artificial 
kind. And, to return to the point from which 
I have wandered, we cannot be efficient if we 
are not interes'ing ; nor can we be interesting 
if we suppress all those intellectual faculties 
which would give brightness, color, variety, 
and animation to our preaching. Nor is it 
merely for the sake of stimulating and sustain 

ing the interest of the people that I ask you to 
use in the pulpit all the intellectual powers 
you possess, and to take care that by your 
private reading these powers are kept in vigor- 
ous health and activity. You need them all if 
you are to preach efficiently. 

Take what may be regarded by inconsiderate 
persons as the easiest part of cur work—the 
mere statement and exposition of religious 
truth. It may be supposed that any one who 
has mastered atruth will be able to make it 
clear to other people. But a moment’s re- 
flection will convince you that this is a mis- 
take. Is aman able to tell a story clearly and 
accurately merely because he knows all the 
facts? It often requires all the ingenuity and 
patience of a skillful barrister to draw out of 
a friendly witness an intelligible account of 
what the witness saw with his own eyes, heard 
with his own ears, and perfectly remembers. 
Mr. Huxley~you will forgive me, I am sure, 
for taking my illustrations from the other side 
of the Atlantic. I have too limited an acquaint- 
ance with distinguished Americans to enable 
me to appeal with any confidence in my accu- 
racy to the names with which you are most 
familiar and which would occur most natur- 
ally to an American minister occupying this 
chair—Mr. Huxley has, no doubt, immense 
scientific knowledge, and is also eminent as a 
keen and original observer of scientific phe- 
nomena; but he owes his distinction partly to 
his rare powers of exposition. To listen to 
one of his popular lectures is a lesson in 
rhetoric. Mr. Gladstone has an extraordinary 
genius for finance ; but his power of making a 
financial statement is, perhaps, equally extra- 
ordinary. When be was chancellor of the 
exchequer his budget speech was always one of 
the great oratorical triumphs of the session. 
He often spoke for three hours, and the House 
of Commons was under a spell all the time. 
Of course, before our tariff was simplified by 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy the budget speech 
always excited a curiosity and interest of which 
the dullest chancellor was able to avail him- 
self. Every one wanted to know whether the 
expenditure for the year was to be provided 
for by loading the income tax with an addi- 
tional penny, or whether the chancellor was 
sufficiently well satisfied with what we became 
accustomed to call the natural expansion of 
other sources of revenue to take a penny off. 
Tea merchants and grocers were eager to learn 
whether the duty on tea was to be kept up; 
coffee merchants, whether the duty on coffee 
was to be lowered; sugar refiners, whether the 
sugar duties were to be touched; farmers, 
whether the government was disposed to make 
any concessions to them in the matter of the 
malt tax. It required very little skill so to 
arrange the successive disclosures of the inten- 
tions of the government as to keep the atten- 
tion of the House active and awake to the 
very end of alongspeech. But Mr. Gladstone 
used to develop his financial proposals with 
all the art with which a skillful novelist 
develops his plot. There were alternations 
of hope and fear. At the very moment when 
you expected that your eager curiosity would 
be satisfied, and that you would hear how 
everything was going to turn out, some new 
complication arose, of exciting interest, and 
you began to suspect that you were only half 
through the second volume of the story, in- 
stead of being at the end of the third. It 
was not merely in the way in which he kept 
all the commercial “interests ’’ on the stretch 
that he showed his power. The statement of 
the revenue and expenditure for the past year 
had appeared in the morning newspapers ; but 
when he went through the statement at night 


' and explained it to the House, the figures 





which you had seen a few hours before, printed 
in black ink, were full of life and light. 

lt was very wonderful and showed what may 
be done by the power of skillful exposition, by 
an ingenious arrangement of topics, by stim- 
ulating curiosity before satisfying it, by mak- 
ing everything clear as you go along, and yet 
taking care not to exhaust the interest of your 
audience prematurely. A dull chancellor, 
with the same materials before him, would 
have gore through the points in his ‘notes ”” 
just as they happened to come; would have 
given the explanation furnished by one of his 
subordinates of how it was that the customs or 
the excise exceeded or fell short of the caleula- 
tions he had submitted twelve months before ; 
would have reminded the House in a dreary 
way of the unexpected circumstances which 
had rendered necessary a larger expenditure 
on the army or the navy than had been pro- 
vided for iu the estimates for the preceding 
year; and would then have stated in a few 
brief sentences what taxes and duties he pro- 
posed to increase or to diminish. Buta state- 
ment like this, though it might contain the 
whole substance of one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
great speeches, might just as well be printed 
as spoken. It would require an inteilectual 
effort to master the details. When they were 
mastered, they would soon be forgotten. It 
was the merit of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence 
that it fascinated people to whom finance was 
intolerably dry and unattractive; enabled 
them to understand, without any conscious- 
ness of painful intellectual exertion, details 
which in print would have had no meaning to 
them, and fixed the general financial position 
of the country in their memory. 

It seems easy to tell others what we know 
ourselves ; but this power of exposition is in 
reality a difficult one for most men to acquire. 
Ido not know that I can say anything about 
the way to acquire it which will be of much 
service to you, and my present object is merely 
to insist on its importance and value. The 
root of the power, I believe, lies in honest 
intellectual habits. Be sure that you know 
what you think you know. Instead of yield- 
ing too much tothe passion for making your 
way ioto fresh and untraveled provinces of 
truth, make yourselves perfectly familiar with 
the truth you know already. Do not imagine 
that you know anything because you have a 
convenient formula in which you can express 
it. Get at the facts which lie behind the 
formula and live among them. 

Every subject on which we intend to speak 
should be in our complete possession as a whole, 
and not merely in its various parts. We must 
form the habit of keeping suspended before 
our own mind all that we have to say. I mean 
that we must not be satisfied with thinking in 
succession of the successive points which we 
intend to touch. We must get the power of 
seeing all the points at once ; and in this way 
we shall become familiar with the relations be- 
tween them. This habit and faculty may be 
strengthened by patient and honest reading. 
Before beginning a book, it is well to look care- 
fully through the table of contents and to 
learn all that we can about the general design 
of the author, the method he has followed, the 
relations between the various topics he has 
discussed, and the various arguments on which 
he has relied. After finishing the book, we 
should repeat the process. We should look 
at the book as a whole, and piece together all 
its parts. Whenwe are trying to master the 
geography of a country, we place vividly be- 
fore our minds the mountains which run 
through it and fix the watersheds. These de- 
termine the courses of the rivers. Then we 
picture to ourselves the outline of the coast. 
Then we distribute the mining districts. The 
physical features of the country sugget its 
natural political boundaries. The navigable 
rivers, the harbors, the mines determine the 
sites where the great towns are naturally built; 
and these again determine the principal lines 
of communication—the roads, the canals, and 
the railways. It is in this way, and only in this 
way, that we can get acomplete and organic 
conception of the geography of a country ; and 
we must adopt a similar method if we are to 
get a complete and organic conception of the 
contents of a book. Everything worth reading 
with any care may be treated in this way—an 
epic poem, as well as a philosophical discussion; 
a tragedy, as well as a theological argument ; 
an impassioved lyric, as well as a sermon ; the 
story of a campaign, as well as the decrees of 
a council and the articles of a confession of 
faith. If you acquire the power of grasping 
firmly and as a whole what other men have 
thought and written, you will find it far easier 
to grasp in the same way what you have 
thougbt and written yourselves. And this in- 

tellectual mastery of a subject is necessary to 
the clear and effective exposition of it. 

That if you are to preach well you ought to 
keep your logical faculty bright and clear is 
so obvious that I need hardly insist upon it. 
American preaching, [ am told, is conspicuous- 
ly argumentative. You “prove all things.” 
But it may not unnecessary to remind you 
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that, of all public speakers, a preacher is most 
in danger of using arguments which prove 
nothing. He does not speak under the salutary 
restraints which compel other public men to 
consider whether there is any relation between 
their premises and their conclusions. There is 
no one to reply to him at the time and the fear 
of the newspaper belonging to the other party 
is not before his eyes. This immunity from 
hostile discussion and criticism ought to lead 
us to be the more careful and conscientious in 
making sure of the soundness of our reason- 
ing. And, since we are deprived of the logical 
discipline which comes from fair and open de- 
bate with equal opponents, we should subject 
ourselves to discipline of another kind. 

The rules avd exercises of formal logic are 
not without their value. To me they seem 
to afford an admirable method of intellectual 
training, and the contempt with which they 
are sometimes spoken of is extremely unwise 
and indefensible. But, if you wish to invigor- 
ate your argumentative power and to main- 
tain habits of logical accuracy, let me advise 
you to try your strength against the great 
writers in various departments of thought, 
theology, philosophy, politics, Master their 
method of proof. Compel your mind to fol- 
low their reasoning step by step, and at every 
step make sure tbat the ground is firm. Be- 
ware of an indolent acquiescence in an argu- 
ment on behalf of your own opinions. Keep 
your mind awake and active. Do not suffer 
yourselves to drift passively down the stream 
of avy man’s logic; try whether the current is 
so strong that you cannot swim againstit. Chal- 
lenge every position maintained by your author. 
Test the strength of every link in his reason- 
ing. Work of this kind will prevent your in- 
tellectual muscles from becoming flaccid. It 
will answer the purpose of practice with the 
foils. It will improve your ‘‘ wind,”’ give sup- 
pleness to your limbs, make your eye keen and 
your stroke sure. 

If you are to preach effectively, you must also 
endeavor to keep your fancy fresh avd your 
imagination active. Every lecturer on preach- 
ing, every writer on rhetoric insists on the im- 
portance of ‘‘illustrations.’”’ They tell us that 
logic may lay the foundations and build the 
walls of the house; but that “ illustrations” 
are the windows which let iu the light. ButI 
wish to remind you that, if fancy is active and 
imagination vigorous, the walls will not merely 
be pierced with occasional windows. The walls 
themselves will be transparent, the light will 
come through everywhere. 

{do not mean, of course, that it is a merit 
for a sermon to be overlaid with ornament. 
Mere ornament, instead of making our mean- 
ing clearer, is likely to conceal it, just as archi- 
tectural decoration sometimes conceals the 
true lines of a building. It is not of ornament 
Iam thinking ; but of the firm and vigorous 
expression of our thought. All language rep- 
resentative of intellectual acts and moral quali- 
ties was created by the imagination, and every 
word that stands for a spiritual idea was at 
first a picture and a poem, The imaginative 
process which in the earliest periods of human 
history transmuted the names of material 
things into the symbols of intellectual and 
spiritual attributes and activities is going on 
perpetually. Itis one of the distinctions of an 
original and powerful writer or speaker that his 
thoughts have sufficient life and vigor in them 
to fofm for themselves, out of the common air 
and the common earth, a visible organization— 
‘a spiritual body ’’—of their own. 

De Quincey has some very striking observa- 
tions on Edmund Burke which illustrate my 
meaning. In reply to thcse critics who are 
accustomed to speak of the fancy of Burke, he 
says, with bis customary tcorn of opinions 
which he rejects: ‘Fancy in your throats, ye 
miserable twaddlers! As if Edmund Burke 
was the man to play with his fancy for the 
purpose of separable ornament, He was a mav 
of faucy in no other sense than as Lord Bacon 
was so, and Jeremy Taylor, and as all large and 
discursive thinkers are and must be. That is to 
say, the fancy which he had in common with 
all mankind, and very probably in no eminent 
degree, in him was urged into unusual activity 
under the necessities of his capacious under- 
standing. His great and peculiar distinction 
was that he viewed all objects of the under- 
standing under more relations than other men 
and under more complex relations. 

Now, to apprehend and detect more relations, 
or to pursue them steadily, is a process abso- 
lutely impossible without the intervention of 
physical analogies. To say, therefore, thata 
man is a great thinker, or a fine thinker [by 
which De Quincey has explained he means a 
subtle thiaker], is but another expression for 
saying that he has a schematising (or, to use a 
plainer but less accurate expression, a figura- 
tive) understanding. tn that sense, and for 
that purpose, Burke is figurative; but under- 
stood, as he has been understood by the long- 
eared race of his critics, not as thinking in and 
by his figures, but as deliberately laying them 
on by way of enamel or after-ornament—not as 
incarnating, but simply as dressing his thoughts 








| in imagery—so understood, he is not the 


Burke of reality, but a poor, fictitious Burke, 
modeled after the poverty of conception which 
belongs to his critics.” 

You will observe that De Quincey says that 
Burke thought ‘‘in and by his figures.” 
Imagination furnished him not with mere je v- 
elry for beauty and ornament, but with the 
very tools and instruments necessary to the 
process of thinking. In his case, according to 
De Quincey, the subtlety and origivality of his 
thought imposed upon the imagination this 
rervice. The coverete symbols had to be 
created which were necessary to make definite 
and visible to himself the movements of his 
intellectual activity and to fix their results. 
In our case it is probable that the symbuls 
already formed to our hand by the creative 
genius of other men will be found sufficient for 
the purposes of our private thinking, and fancy 
will not be “‘ urged into unusual activity under 
the necessities of a capacious understanding.” 
But there will be al] the more reason for keep- 
ing it active by other meavs. We may be able 
to think acccurately in abstract terms; but, if 
we are to speak vigorously, our thoughts must 
take form and color, must clothe themselves in 
flesh and blood, so that they can be seen and 
handled by the people who are listening to us. 
It may uot be necessary to be constantly 
creating new imagery avd new forms of ex- 
pression to convey our meaning. If the com- 
mon language of common men will serve our 
turn, we should use it. 

As I have said, every word that stands fora 
spiritual idea was at first a picture and a 
poem. Inthe case of most words of this class 
the image stamped upon them by the fancy of 
the poet has worn away and become undis- 
tivnguishable, like the impression on a coin 
which has been passing from hand to band for 
a generation ; the colors have faded from the 
canvas and have left vague and blurred out- 
lines where there was once a picture. If your 
imagination is vigorous, you will so use these 
words as to resto1e to the worn coin the sharp- 
ness of the origital impression, and to the can- 
vas the brilliance and the richness of tbe 
original coloring. The difference between vivid 
and languid speaking depends very largely 
upon the extent to which the imagination con- 
tributes in this way to the expression of 
thougbt. The imagivative speakerinustinctive- 
ly rejects words, phrases, symbols which are 
incapabie of being animated with vital warmth. 
He rejects them asa tree rejects withercd 
leaves and dead wood. His style is alive in 
every fiber of it. 

Imagination has another function, which 
perhaps young preachers are in some danger 
of forgetting. In the investigation of truth 
we are anxious to work in the dry light of the 
logical understanding. We makeita matter 
of conscience to give to every argument its 
just weight, and not more than its just 
weight; to follow every line of evidence 
as far as it will legitimately lead us, and no 
further. There is an intellectual integrity 
which to the scholar is everything that com- 
mercial integrity is to the merchant and judi- 
cial integrity to the judge. When men leave 
the university, they are apt to suppose that the 
same laws which should govern the search for 
truth have authority in the propagation cf it. 
They have a suspicion that tneir intellectual 
honesty will be compromised if they set au 
argument on fire with imagination and pas- 

on. 
teat imagination is a most legitimate instru- 
ment of persuasion. It is an indispensable in- 
strument. The minds of men are sometimes 
so sluggish that we cannot get them to listen 
to us unless our case is stated with a warmth 
and a vigor which the imagination alone can 
supply. There are many, again, who are not 
accessible to abstract argument, but who 
recognize truth at once when it assumes that 
concrete form with which imagination may in- 
vest it. They cannot follow the successive 
steps of your demonstration; but they admit 
the truth of your proposition the moment you 
show them your diagram. Then, again, there 
are some truths—and these among the greatest 
—which rest not upon abstract reasoning, but 
upon facts. Imagination must make the facts 
wivid and real. 

Further, in a country like this, there are 
large numbers of persons to whom it is unnec- 
essary to offer any proof of the great aiticles 
of the Christian faith, although they are living 
in the habitual neglect of Christian duty. That 
there is a living God, that he abhors sin and 
loves righteotsness, that the Lord Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God, that he died. for them, and 
that he will come again to judge the living and 
the dead, they believe. But these awful and 
glorious truths, thouga they have a place in 
the intellect, exert no influence on the heart, 
the conscience, and the will. They inspire no 
wonder; they alarm no fear; they kindle no 
hope; they quicken no affection; they fail 
even to excite the faintest moral interest. Ali 
life has gone out of them. But imagination is 
akin to emotion—much nearer akin than the 
logical understanding; and in such cases im- 


agination may do something to bridge the gulf | 


between the « peculative andthe active powers, 
may fulfill the office which Bolingbrcke at- 
tributes to history, and ‘set passion on the 
side of judgment and make the whole man of 
a piece.” 

There are some verses in Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam”’ which remind us of another 
reason why the Christian preacher, above all 
otber public speakers, should cultivate this 
faculty. 


“ Though truths in manhood darkly join, 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 
We sield all bl ssing to the name 

Of Him that made them current coin. 


“For wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth in ciosest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in at lowly doors. 


“ And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With buman hands the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of verfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought. 


* Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef.” 

Nor is it merely at “lowly doors”? that 
“truth gmbodied in a tale” finds easier en- 
trance than truth which appears in the form of 
abstract propositions. God, who knows as we 
cannot know the mystery of our nature, has 
revealed bimself to mankind in a supernatural 
history. The revelation which we have to 
illustrate and which furnishes the very sub- 
stance of all our preaching is not a series of 
theological dogmas or ethical principles. It is 
in the maina record of how God has dealt with 
individual men, with nations, and with the 
humanrace. Above all, it is the story of the 
earthly life, the death, the resurrection, aud 
the ascension into Heaven of our Lord Je:us 
Christ—God manifest in the flesh. 

What is commonly described as an histor- 
ical imagination is indispensable to us if we 
are to form a right judgment on the histor- 
ical contents of Holy Scripture. ‘Our 
view of aty transactiou,’’ says Archbishop 
Whately, ‘‘especially one that is remote in 
time or place, will necessarily be imperfect, 
generally incorrect, unless it embrace some- 
thing more than the bare outline of the occur- 
rences; upless we have before the mind a 
lively idea of the scenes in which the events 
took place, the habits of thought and of feel- 
ing of the actors, and all the circumstances of 
the trar saction; unless, in short, we can in a 
sonsiderable degree transport ourselves out of 
vur own age aud country and persons, and 
imagine ourselves the agents and spectators, 
. To say that imagination, if not reg- 
ulated by sound judgment and sufficient 
knowledge, may chance to convey to us false 
impressions of past events is only to say that 
man is fallible. But such false impressions 
are even much the more likely to take possession 
of one whose imagination is feeble or uncul- 
tivated.” 

If the imaginative faculty is too sluggish to 
make the facts which are the vekicles of a 
large part of divine revelation real and alive 
to us, we shallread two thirds of the Old Test- 

jament and a third of the New with very 
languid interest. We shall fail to discover the 
truths and laws which the facts illustrate and 
our hearts will remain untouched by the story. 
Even the epistles—and the epistles which are 
most exclusively doctrinal—will fail to convey 
to us their true meaning unless we are able, 
by an effort of the imagination, to reproduce 
to ourselves the circumstances, the habits of 
thought, the moral and spiritual perils of the 
people to whom they were written, and the 
personal character and idiosyncrasies of the 
apostolic writers. If weare to understand the 
Epistle to the Galatians, we must become, 
while we read it, members of cone of the Gala- 
tian churches, with our minds imperfectly 
liberated from heathenism and impressed by 
the confident claims of those who profess to 
be truer representatives of the new faith than 
St. Paul, from whom we first heard the Gospel 
of Christ. We must know St. Paul as the Ppil- 
ippians knew him, and we must love him as 
they Joved him, if we are to understand the 
Epistle to the Church at Philippi. There is 
hardly a page of Holy Scripture which will not 
become more intelligible to us if we read it 
with an active imagination. 

And when we have discovered for ourselves 
what the Scriptures were intended to teach, 
we shall not, if we are wise, forget the form in 
which the teaching is given. The facts are 
still the most effective expression of the truths 
contained inthem. The history of Joseph—of 
bis slavery, his imprisonment, his rise to the 
government of Egypt—can never be made 
obsolete by any theories of Providence; nor 
the history of the sin and angnish of David by 
any theoldgical argument demonstrating the 
necessity of repentance; nor the history of the 
catastrophes which came upon the Jewish race 
by any ethical proof of the certain ruin which 
God will inflict upon a nation that revolts 





against the authority of the moral law. The 





miracles of Christ are still the most pathetic- 
evidence of God’s compassion for buman in 
firmity and suffering. The death of Christ is 
the final expression of the infinite love of God 
for all mankind. 

As the truths which'we have to teach con” 
cerning God are contained in tbe facts which 
constitute the chief part cf God’s revelation 
of himself to our race, so tbe etbicsl and 
spiritual Jaws which should regulate the 
Christian life are must vividly iNustrated in the 
virtues and the vices, the sanctity and the sins 
of the men whose story bas been preserved to 
us in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. Tbe 
preachers who have lrarnt how to use these 
ancient facts are in possession of a power 
which reaches the hearts and consciences of 
allsorts of men. You kuow how Mr. Meody 
uses them. He taiks as though Jacob had 
been an intimate personal friend of bis; as 
though he had met the patriarch near Bethel 
the morning after he had seen the vision cf the 
ladder and the angels; had been with him 
when his cruel sons brought to his tent the 
coat of many colors dipped in bleed ; had seen 
the old man’s face when im Jeter years these 
same sons returned from Egypt atd told him 
how roughly the governor bad treated tt em, 
that he bad charged them with being spies, 
that he had made them promise to briog Ben- 
jamin down into Egypt, to verify their ac- 
count of themselves, and that, meanwhile, he 
had kept Simeon asa hostage of their good 
faith, While you are listeniog to Mr. Moody 
you are ready to think that he must bave been 
in the bost with the apostles when Christ came 
tothem overthe stormy sea; must have seen 
the lad who had the basket on bis arm with 
the five barley loavesin it and the two small 
fi-hes; must have b:en at the wedding-feast at 
Cana, and tasted the wine which cane out of 
the water-pots. At times his realization of the 
story he is telling becomes sointense that he 
almost makes you feel as though you, as well 
as he, had been in the upper chamber and lis- 
tened to our Lord’s last discourse to bis dis- 
ciples; bad seen bim rise to go, ard then lin- 
ger, because he had not yet told them all that 
was in bis heart; had gone with him through 
the streets of Jerusalem snd across the ravine 
of the Kedron, bright with the full moon, to 
the dark shadows of the olive trees of Geth- 
semane ; had seen him in bis sgony ; had been 
startled by the appearance of Judas, with the 
crowd that came to arrest him; had followed 
him afar off to the house of Caiaphas, and 
then to the judgment-hall of Pilate, and then 
to the palace of Herod; had stood. at last, 
under the walls of Jerusalem and watched bim 
as he hung on the cross, crowned with thorns ; 
had been filled with terror by the eart! quake 
and the darkness ; and had heard him cry, with 
a loud voice : “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.”’ 

No doubt Mr. Moody makes the patriarchs 
and the apostles talk as though they had been 
born in Chicago. His reproduction of the 
ancient stories is wanting in exact historical 
truth because the whole costumein which he 
clothes the characters is modern and western— 
pot ancient and oriental. In fact, be trans- 
lates the men themselves and their ways of 
thought and action into English, as the 
venerable scholars who produced our author- 
ized version translated their mere words 
into Evglish. In this respect I do not 
ask you to follow his example. With the 
knowledge of ancient life and manners which 
you have acquired in this university, it would 
be impossible, even if it were desirable, for 
you to follow it. Butif you have any of that 
dramatic imagination which be possesses in so 
eminent a degree, youought to Jesrn from him 
the wisdom of cultivating it, for it is one of 
the principal elements of his power as @ 
preacber. 

Every intellectual faculty that contributes 
to the vivacity, keenness, and strength of the 
graver forms of secu'ar eloquence may also 
contribute to the efficiency of the Cbristian 
preacher. Not to appeal to the sermons of 
uninspired men, whose authority might be 
challenged, let us turn to the Holy Scriptures 
themselves. Examples of humor might be 
difficult to find, unless we admitted that it 
appears in a most cynical form in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes: but there is surely sometbipg 
like it in that delicious touch of St. Paul’s in 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (chap. 
xii, 12,18). ‘Truly the signs of an apostle 
were wrougbt among you in all patience, in 
signs and wonders and mighty deeds. For 
what is it wherein ye were inferior to other 
churches, except it be that I myself was not 
burdensome to you? Forgive me this wrong.” 
Irony, and irony which at times becomes 
scornful, he uses freely in both epistles. 
‘* Seeing that many glory after the flesh, I will 
glory also. For ye suffer fools gladly, seeing 
ye yourselves are wise’’ (II Cor. xi, 18, 19). 
Again : ‘‘ Who maketh thee to differ from an- 
other? and what hast thou that thou didst not 
receive? Now, if thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory, asif thou didst not receive 
it? Now ye are full, now ye are rich, ye have 
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reigned as kings without us; and I would to 
God ye did reign, that we also might reign 
with you” (I Cor. iv, 7, 8). 

In the prophets the idolatry into which the 
Jewish people were continually being betrayed 
is overwhelmed with the most bitter, con- 
temptuous, and elaborate sarcasm. ‘*Who 
hath formed a god, or molten a graven image 
that is profitable for nothing? . . . The 
smith with the tongs both worketh in the coals, 
and fashioneth it with hammers, and worketh 
it with the strength of his arms: yea, be is 
hungry, and his strength faileth: he drinketh 
no water, and is faint. The carpenter stretch- 
eth out his rule; he marketh it out with a line ; 
he fitteth it with planes, and he marketh it 
out with the compass, and miketh it after the 
figure of a man, according to the beauty of a 
man. . . . He heweth him down cedars, 
and taketh the cypress and the oak, which he 
strengtheneth for himself among the trees of 
the forest: he planteth an ash, and the rain 
doth nourish it. . . . He burneth part 
thereof in the fire ; with pirt therecf he eateth 
flesh ; be roasteth roast, and is satisfied: yea, 
he warmeth himself, avd saith, Aha! I am 
warm, 1 have seen the fire: and the residue 
thereof he maketh a god, even his graven 
image. He falleth down unto it, and worship- 
eth it, and prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver 
me, for thou art my God’? (Isa. xliv, 10— 
17). 

1 decline to acknowledge the binding force 
of those traditions which deny to the Christian 
preacher the weapons which have been con- 
secrated by the hands of Isaiah and St. Paul. 
A prudent man will, of course, be careful to 
remember the tastes and the habits of the peo- 
ple to whom he has to preach; and in congre- 
gations which have been long accustomed to the 
dignity of a dull propriety inthe pulpit a young 
minister will make it a matter of conscience 
to be dull; or, at least, he will avoid making 
his sermons too interesting and too attractive. 
If he asserted the perfect intellectual freedom 
which Christ has given us, but which the 
traditions of some pulpits refuse to allow, he 
would fail to secure the very results for which, 
and for which alone, he has to use all his in- 
tellectual resources. We cannot speak to men 
effectively of the ‘‘ wonderful works of God” 
unless we speak to “every man in his own 
tongue wherein he was born.”’ Congregations 
which have not been accustomed to the play 
of humor and fancy, to the glow of a fervid 
imagination, to the keen edge of sarcasm, will 
be perplexed and alarmed if sermons have too 
mnuch intellectual vivacity in them. I say that 
they will be alarmed,as well as perplexed. 
They will not only fail to recognize familiar 
truth in its unfamiliar form; they will be 
shocked at what they will regard as the secu- 
larization of the pulpit. It is still true that 
‘*one believeth that he may eat all thiogs ; 
another, who is weak, eateth herbs.’? To the 
Weak we may say: ‘‘ Let not him which eateth 
not judge him that eateth. Who art 
thou that judgest another man’s servant? To 
his own master he standeth or falleth. Yea, 
he shall be holden up, for God is able to make 
him stand.”” But to the strong we must also 
say: ‘Let not him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not. . . . I know and am per- 
suaded by the Lord Jesus that there is noth- 
ing unclean of itself. . - But if thy 
brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkest 
thou not charitably. Destroy not him with thy 
meat for whom Christ died.’? Charity is the 
supreme law of Christian rhetoric, as well as 
of the Christian life. 


‘“‘ff meat make wy brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth”’’; and 
the preacher who happens to be a man of 
genius will say: To me it may seem that 
glorious truth should clothe herself in the 
gloriousrobes of imagination and be crowned 
with the flowers of fancy ; that in her gentler 
reproofs a pleasant irony may play on her lips; 
and that in her anger indignation may flash 
from her eye and the lightnings of a fierce 
sarcasm may be hurled by her hand. But if 
imagivation, fancy, irony, and sarcasm make 
my brother to offend, [ will become a fool for 
Christ’s sake, and will be dull while the world 
standeth. 

To this severity of intellectual asceticism, 
however, I believe that none of us are called. 
It is very rarely that a preacher need be afraid 
of being too brilliant. Buatif we are loyal to 
Christ and the Church, we shall use our 
strength not to win personal honor, but to 
prevail upon men to receive the teacbing of 
Christ to trust in his promises and to keep his 
commandments. Always, indeed, the highest 
kind of work implies the renunciation of all 
thought of personal display. The artist who 
is anxious that you should see how perfectly 
he can paint, instead of being avxious to paint 
perfectly, is certain to spoil his picture. He 
will annoy you by wasting his power on the 
satin coverlet of a bed or ona velvet dress, 
instead of using it totell the story whicb he 
is professing to place on the canvas. The 
speaker who, instead of trying to enlarge your 
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knowledge, to awaken your sympathy for suf 
fering, or fire your indignation against injust- 
ice, is trying to show how well he can speak 
will be equally unsuccessful. He may, per- 
haps, win the admiration of foolish, half- 
educated people ; but he will excite no real 
interest, will kindle no passion, will produce 
no deep and euduring impression. Men of 
sense will call him an impostor. He will pot 
be even heard patiently by an audience of any 
kind that is really in earnest about the subjects 
he is professing to discuss. Ornamental 
speaking—speaking which is nothing more 
than au exhibition of intellectual strength, 
dexterity, and grace—may be well enough on 
ceremovial occasions, at public dinners, and 
the like; but when the minds of men are 
occupid with grave questions, speaking of 
that sortis hissed and howled down bya rough 
popular meeting, and is got rid of in an equally 
summary manner by the most cultivated and 
dignified assembly. If the affairs of a railway 
are going wrong, and the shareholders are 
afraid of losing not only their dividends, but 
their capital, they want a man who can tell 
them facts on which they can rely and who 
can show them a way out of their difficulties. 
The most witty and amusing speaker, the most 
ingenious, the most brilliant will not be listened 
to unless he can make tne position of affairs 
clearer and unless he has some idea about how 
the property of the compavy can be kept to- 
gether. If heis speaking only to show how 
well he can speak, the excited shareholders will 
either compel him to stop or will throw bim 
out of the window. In great national troubles 
politicians do not want glittering pericd:, 
clever repartees, dainty epigrams, They want 
to be told how the famishing are to be fed, 
how crime isto be put down, how the discon- 
tent whbich menaces the stability of the 
national institutions is to be allayed, by what 
means war can be honorably averted, or by 
what means the nation can secure an honor- 
able peace. A great statesman may also bea 
great orator. He may speak on these terrible 
questions not ovly with terrible earnestness, 
but with incomparable brilliance, energy, and 
fire. His eloquence will in that case be of im- 
mense service to the principles and the policy 
which heis urging on the acceptance of the 
country. But if at such a time he is simply 
airing his rvetoric; if he is as anxious to say 
graceful and humorous and beautiful things, 
when heis dealing with dangers which threaten 
the lives and fortunes of the people and the 
honor and security of the state, as when he is 
proposing the toast of ‘* The Ladies ”’ at a lord- 
mayor’s banquet, he will provoke indignation 
and fierce contempt. 

It is not possible, itis not desirable that you 
should always preach under the strain of that 
agony of earnestness with which I trust you will 
be sometimes inspired. There are hours when 
the true minister of Christis conscious that the 
celestial splendors are shining and glowing 
around him; and there are bours when every fiber 
of his nature shivers with terror at the prospect 
of the indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish which menace the finally impenitent. 
Such hours, I trust, will come to you. When 
they come, you will preach as if the fate of 
every irreligious man in your congregation 
were to be determined at once; determined by 
a single sermon; determined by the vehemence 
with which you denounce sin, the tenderness 
with which you speak of the infinite mercy of 
God, the fidelity with which you reaffirm the 
certain destruction of all who persist in their 
revolt against God’s authority, the rapturous 
confidence with which you dilate on the glory, 
honor, and immortality which are the inherit- 
ance of all who trust in Christ and keep his 
commandments. 

But, though these great and critical times can 
come to us only occasionally—our strength 
would be consumed if they came often—every 
sermon that we preach should have a relation 
more or less direct to the rescue of the world 
from sin and its restoration to God. 

To accomplish this end, we ought to use in 
the work of the ministry all the resources that 
God has given us—our keenest and most vigor- 
ous intellectual powers, and whatever we have 
learnt from the speculatious of philosophers 
and theoiogians, from the songs of poets, from 
the adventures of travelers, from the history of 
natious, from the discoveries of science, from 
grand and beautiful scenery, from great pic- 
tures, from glorious music, from the ruined 
monuments of ancient empires, from the tri- 
umphs of modern civilization, from the 
acbievements and sufferings of heroes and 
saints, and from the common lives of com- 
mon men. We shouldspend time and strength 
in the endeavor to make all that we have to say 
as clear, as strong, as effective as we can make 
it ; but, if we have any sense of the tremendous 
issues of the conflict in which we are engaged 
between righteousness and sin, the love of God 
and the miseries of the human race, it will 
seem to us the greatest impiety to yield to the 
impulses of personal ambition, and we shall 





eare for nothing except the glory of Christ and 
the salvation of mankind. 





Biblical, Research, | 


Tue larger part of the last number of The 
Journai of the German Oriental Society is oc- 
cupied by an article by Griinbaum, on “"Con- 
tributions to Comparative Mythology from the 
Hagadah,”’ a field of research at present but 
little worked. Here are some specimens of 
his investigations. The Phenix of Job (mis- 
translated ‘‘sand’”’ in the A. V.) has received 
the gift of immortality in return for having 
supported Noah, when in distress, with his 
own food. Elsewhere, however, the immor- 
tality of the Phenix is said to be due to the 
fact that it was the only creature to which Eve 
did not give the forbidden fruit. Solomon is 
stuted to have been the first who built baths 
which were constructed by the aid of the 
shedrin or demons, just as, according to Tabari, 
the Persian, Jamshid, compelled the Dios to 
do; and there are a good many respects in 
which Solomon and Jamshid resemble one an- 
other—as in their glory and fall, their sovereign- 
ty over the spirits, ete. Solomon’s fall is 
ascribed to the machinations of Ashmedai, 
and asimilar story is told of the Emperor 
Jovinian (in the ‘* Gesta Romanorum” 59), who 
was for a time driven from house and throne by 
his guardian angel, by way of penance. Mean- 
while, the angel took the form and place of 
Jovinian, and the same legend is told in the 
Hagadah of Solomon. Griinbaum disputes 
the usual view that Ashmedai is the Persian 
Aéshma-daéva, or *‘ dio (demon) of lust,” on the 
ground that the account given of his actions 
suits an angel rather than a demon; but he 
allows that his mother, Naamah (‘‘lust’’), is 
plainly Venus. In some points the legend of 
Ashmedai closely agrees with that of Merlin, 
who, though the son of a demon, is not him- 
self of demoniac character. But Griinbaum 
remarks that Merlin is much more ‘ diabolic- 
al’? than Ashmedai, who, for instance, weeps 
at a marriage feast because the bridegroom is 
to die within 30 days, while Merlin laugbs at 
the sight of afuneral. There is much to favor 
the view that the main features of the legend 
of Merlin were borrowed from the East. In 
order to get Ashmedai into his power, Benayahu 
drains his cistern of water, and fills it instead 
with wine, by means of which Ashmedai is 
made drunk. Greek myth recounted that a 
similar trick was played by Midas upon Silenus, 
and Midas obtained thereby fabulous wealth, 
like that ascribed to Solomon. Naamah, Ashme- 
dai’s mother, must beiden' ified with the maiden 
[stahar, the Assyrian Istar (Ashtareth), wooed 
by Shemkhazai, one of the angels who fell be- 
fore the deluge by marrying “the daughters of 
men.’’ Istahar persuaded Shamkhazai to com- 
municate to her the secret name of God, and 
by means of this ascended to Heaven, and was 
there transformed into one of the Pleiades 
(Cheniah). Shemhbkazai-and his companion 
angel, Azael, thereupon married wives, by 
whom they had two children, Hiva »nd Hija. 
The two fallen angels are called Harfit and 
Marit in Arabic tradition, Istahar being Suhara 
(Syriac Nahid) or Venus. The Syriac Nabid 
is perhaps Auaitisor Anabid. Griinbaum com- 
pares the Leviathan, the great sea-mon‘ter, 
with the world-snake which Thor fights 
against, as well as the Hindu serpent, Kaliya, 
tlain by Krishna. According to Rashi, the 
Leviathan surrounds the whole earth, like the 
Ocean of Homer, and an early Christian legend 


describes the monstrous whale pierced by 
Christ and the angels. 


...-M. Halévy, the noted French Poenician 
scholar, in « late masterly work on the 
Eshmunazar inscription, which surpasses ail 
his predecesscrs in both Phenician and gen- 
eral Semitic scholarship and sensible exegesis, 
proposes a very sipgular rendering of the 
group of letters “‘ben almgth,’’ which by the 
great majority of interpreters bave been taken 
to mean ‘‘son of a widow,” or ‘son of 
widowhood,” or “son of bereavement,” or 
“son of abandonment.’? His rendering is 
“ben al-miéth” [lit. “son of no-death”], or 
‘son of immortality.’? He rests his conelu- 
sions ona pretty sensible rhetorical exegesis 
(which perhaps forces the linguistic considera- 
tious), the parallel “al-maveth’’ of Prov. xii, 
28; and, later (in reply to an attack of an 
adversary), on such expressions as ‘‘lo-el,’’ 
“lo’ammi,”? ‘lo-am,’? which are not in- 
frequent in Hebrew poetry and prophecy. 
While the reading and rendering of M. Halévy 
is ingenious, and excellent,.if tenable, he 
seems to forget that the Hebrew al has the 
sense of the Greek yy somewhat, ard that not 
only the lack of Hebrew examples, but the 
real construction of Prov. xii, 28 is against 
his idea. And anotber (main) idea advanced 
by him, that the phrase means ‘‘ immortality,” 
and the further fact that many translators have 
so rendered it, would be very well could he 
show that it is the Semitic phrase for immor- 
tality, as be wishes. The two ideas be con- 
founds. Hhaim, io the line above, equally 
means ‘‘immortality’’’ in the passage in Pro- 
verbs, and so Go other expressions elsewhere. 
However, his remarks are all instructive, if 
not convincing, avd a very learned passage 
of bis argument relative to the ideas of im- 
mortality among the Hebrews (unnecessary, 
indeed, in his case) is worthy of being read in 





connection with Dr. Chambers’s remarks in 
his late Vedder Lectures on the_Psalms, 


Science, 


Some curious facts are recorded in Prof. 
Goodale’s recent issue of “‘ Wild Flowers’? re- 
garding Viola sagittata, the common arrow- 
leaved violet. Like many violets, it bas two 

kinds of flowers. One kind is the ‘‘ violet’? we 

all read about—the pretty, modest-lookirg blue 

flower. The other, though called a flower, 
never opens. Itis a mere bud ard is called by 
the botanists a cleistogamous flower. But 
these secretly-produced flowers bear seeds 
abundantly, while the pretty petaloid blossoms, 
Prof. Goodale believes, never seed. The in 

terest of these facts lies in connection with pre 

vailing theories of the advantage of an octa- 
sional cross in flowers. Itis thought that close 
reproduction is an injury, and that color is 
given to flowers in order to attract inseets, 
which are to bring with their visits pollen from 
other flowers. Many plants bearing these 
cleistogene flowers, which are, of course, self- 
fertilizers, have, like these violets, some petal- 
oid ones, and these are referred to in proof 
that they are for the purpose of attracting 
insects and producing crossed seeds, in order 
to counteract the supposed bad effects of close- 
breeding in the otherclass. But, if these pretty 
colored violets preduce no seed, what is to 
become of the theory of color and insect at- 
traction ? 





...- Biological science in Russia—particu- 
larly the development of animals, the most 
difficult field of research in natural history— 
has been greatly advanced by the recent works 
of Kowalevsky, Ganio, Metznikoff, Melnikow, 
Bobreteky, and Usson, who have published 
profound works on the embryology of the in- 
vertebrate animals. In the department of 
comparative embryology, the most diflicult and 
trying subjectin biology, the Russians are only 
at this moment behind Germany, and more 
than abreast with England and the United 
States, and quite in advance of France. Bo- 
bretsky, a professor in the University of Kiew 
and a student of the distinguished Kowalevsky, 
has just published, in the ‘“‘ Transactions” of 
the Society of Natural History, Anthropology, 
and Ethnography in the University of Mos- 
cow an elaborate work on the development of 
the cuttle-fish, belonging to the genera Loligo 
and Sepia. The work is based on thin sections 
of the eggs, and has every appearance from 
the quality of the drawings shown on the 
plates of being a critical and exhaustive 
treatise on a difficult subject. Although the 
text is in Russian, an explanation of the plates 
is given in German.’ 


...-Dr, A. 8. Packard, Jr., secretary of the 
U. 8. Entomological Commission, has returned 
froma second journey through the western ter- 
ritories, including portions of Oregon and 
Washington Territory and California. He bas 
ascertained the western limits of the distribu- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain locust, which this 
summer, for the firsttime within the knowledge 
of the settlers, has spread into Northern Ne- 
vada in destructive numbers,and also into 
Eastern Oregon, a little ways east of Walla 
Walla. The species of locust at times de- 
structive in California has been determined. A 
full report of the work of the Commission will 
be laid before Congress early in the winter. 


....Dr.J. Gibbons Hunt, of our country, a 
few years ago published an interesting paper 


.on plant crystals, in which he showed that 


these were very distinctive in each family of 
plants. {nan English publication Dr. W. H. 
Hammond has recently been giving a detail of 
similar experience. He says the crystals he 
finds in the structure of Onagracee, Galiacez, 
and Balsaminacee are all so distiactive that 
each order can be distinguished by their crys- 
tals alone. He is enthusiastic on microscopic 
discoveries, and hopes that “‘some day the 
microscope will supersede the piano in fam- 
ilies.”” Many of us would have no objection 
to its being the piano’s close companion. 


....-Evolution in some form seems to have 
taken complete possession of the scientific 
mind. ‘If,’ recently said a distinguished 
Presbyterian divine (Dr. McCook), ‘“‘Itake my 
Bible and find all men created from a single 
pair, [ must regard evolution of form as a 
sequitur when I see the colored and other races 
about me.’’? At any rate, in our science con- 
ventions it is the manner, and pot the fact of 
evolution that is in dispute. At the recent 
meeting of the British Association the “ de- 
scent of plants’? was discussed. Mr. McNab 
took the ground that dicctyledons had several 


distinct lines of descent, and that monocotyle- 
dons came to us in a single line. 


.... Guilandina Bonduc is a West Indian tree 
of the Leguminose family, with a seed as large 
as that of our Kentucky coffee. Some seed car- 
ried by ocean currents to the shores of Corn- 
wall, in England, germinated, on being sown 


by their finder. They must have been at least 
three months on their journey, all the time 
soaked in sea-water; and their germivation 
under these conditions shows bow plants may 
have migrated from place to place even by the 





intervention of the sea. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


(October 25, 1877. 








The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 4th. 





PAUL BEFORE FELIX.—Acts xxiv, 10—25. 





NorTes.—' Because thou mayest understand.— 
Better translated ‘“‘Since thou canst ascer- 
tain. ‘* Twelve days.’’—Used somewhat in- 
definitely, as we say ‘‘a dozen.’? There may 
have been ove or two days more. They are 
arranged as follows: Days (1) on which Paul 
arrived in Jerusalem, xxi, 17; (2) interview 
with James, xxi, 18; (3) assumption of vow, 
xxi, 26; (4,5, 6,7, and perhaps 8) its contin- 
uance interrupted before the seven days were 
completed; (8) Paul before the Sanhedrim; 
(9) plot of the Jews and journey to Antipatris ; 
(10, 11, 12, 13, 14) the days at Caesarea, on last 
of which the trial was taking place. 
“* Raising up the people.’’—This he denies, to 
prove that he bad plotted no sedition. This 
charge he utterly denies, and it was the only 
charge made by Tertullus which should con- 
cern the Roman governor.——*“ Heresy.”— 
Rather sect. This is the same word as the 
**sect’’ in Tertullus’s speech, verse 5. 
“ Many years.”—Four years. «© Alms." — 
From Macedonia. ‘* Offerings.” —In fulfill- 
ment of his vow. “* Whereupon.” — While 
making these offerings. ** Deferred them.” 
—In hopes to get money from Paul. 
* Drusilla.’—A Jewess, sister of Agrippa 
and wife of Azizus, king of the Emesenes, 
from whom she had been persuaded by Felix 
to separate and to live with him. Felix was a 
freedman of the Emperor Claudius, and a 
tyrannous, licentious man, though he did good 
service in putting down brigandage. 
“ Temperance.”"—This here means self-control 
and specially chastity. 


Instruction.—Paul begins politely. He might 
have prejudiced his case by referring to the 
bad character of Felix ; but he prefers to com- 
pliment bim on the only point on which he 
truthfully could—namely, the governor’s long 
service and intelligence. Itis no duty to tell 
all the truth always. Paul did, when the 
proper time came, rebuke the sius of the goy- 
ernor and of his wife. 

Calling bad names does not frighten a good 
man. Tertullus hed charged Paul with be- 
longing to the “ sect of the Nazurenes.”” Paul 
did not care, but acknowledged that he did 
belong to that sect. If we are right, we may 
as well be proud of it, and not try to dodge the 
responsibility. There is in the passage no ref- 
erence to “‘heresy’’ in our sense of the term; 
but the reproach was mainly in the word 
“*Nazarene.”” Often persons since Paul are 
ridiculed or abused for their allegiance to their 
Saviour. An independent, noble boy will not 
feel ashamed to be known as one of that sect. 
He will, rather, take pride in it. 

It is pleasant to learn Paul’s rule of life. It 
was to keep a conscience void of offense 
toward God and toward men. That is a noble 
rule. He tried to do his whole duty. He 
would do nothing to offend God or nothing to 
injure his fellow-men. Thishe would keep up 
always, without rest or cesration. He would 
not cease to watch and pray. He would make 
it a special and constant effort, to as to “‘exer- 
cise’ himself therein. This is an admirable 
rule for pil to adopt. How much more noble 
than the principles of life which many set be- 
fore them who neglect God and care not for 
their fellow-men, like the unjust judge, who 
feared not God nor regarded men. 


Paul did not make Christianity easy for his 
hearers, When Felix and Drusilla wished to 
hear some account of Christianity, Paul did not 
flatter them, but made it a stern judge of their 
life. There was nothing else that could be so 
hard for them as to be righteous and pure, and 
it was these duties of righteousness and 
chastity which he preached to them. He did 
not want them to join the Christian Church 
unless they could leave their sins behind. 

Before Felix Paul preached morality. It 
must be remembered that morality is a very 
great part of religion. A religion without 
morality is utterly worthless. Some people 
seem to think that if one preaches morality he 
is not preaching Christianity; but morality, a 
pure life, is the best outcome of religion. In- 
deed, St. James speaks of the “‘ keeping one’s 
self unspotied in the world’’ as the very es- 
sence of pure religion and undefiled. In these 
days, when so many professing Christians have 
been guilty of scandalous sin, we need to re- 
member that their sin is the highest proof we 
can have that they had no real Christian ex- 
perience. 

A “judgment to come” is a part ofall 
evangelical preaching. Scholars should be 
taught that if they do not repent of their sins 
they have no portion but Hell. Future pun 
ishment should be preached and taught, to 
alarm the impeniteut into a state of concern for 
the salvation of their souls. 

Alas! how many have procrastinated and 
lost their souls! Scholar, will you ? 





























Missions, 


Tue Rev. James Mudge, a missionary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Lucknow, 
describes very cleverly in Zion’s Herald country 
stations in India, the missionary’s house and 
surroundings, and the manner in which he 
spends his time. The average country station 
(meaning places where English civil officers are 
posted) is very attractive. Stately trees border 
the regular and excellent roads, and the 
grounds around the houses are well filled with 
beautiful flowers and shrubbery. 





*“ Among the other residences—not to be dis- 

tinguished from them save that the signboard 
at the gateway bears aun ecclesiastical title— 
stands the missionary’s house. It contains four 
or five large apartments, with several smaller 
supplementary ones, used as bath-rooms, dress- 
ing-rooms, and store-rooms. It has but one 
floor and contains neither cellar nor garret, 
The roof is usually of thatch or tiles; but, if the 
top should be flat and hard, there is frequently 
placed upon it a single chamber, largely open 
at the tides to the breezes, for more comfort- 
able sleeping in the close, bot nights. The 
walls are always of brick, and the floors are 
composed of a hard Jime composition, over 
which mattings are spread. The heavier arti- 
cles of furniture in common and necessary use 
are provided by the mission, and the rooms are 
filled with such other comforts or luxuries as 
the private purse of the missionary can procure. 
Near by stand the small, rude houses for the 
servants; sndin somewhat similar dwellings, 
in the mission ‘conpound’ or enclosure, a 
number of native Christians are often gathered. 
Not far off is the chapel—either a plain build- 
ing by itself or the principal school-room, ac- 
cording to circumstances.’’ 
The occupations of the missionary are varied. 
For tome time after his arrival he must, of 
course, give considerable time every day to the 
study of tue language. After this task is 
accomplished, he has plenty of work to do. 
He must examine avd supervise the schools, 
visit the bazars morning or evening and collect 
an audience by calling to the passers-by, coun- 
sel and instruct his helpers, decide disputes 
between members, talk with inquirers, take 
eare of the mission property, disburse money 
and keep accounts of it. 

* Interruptions of all sorts are his lot. Now 

apative gentleman makes a call and desires 
conversation ; now a tramp or beggar claims 
assistance and pleads a piteous tale; now 
some critical case of discipiine, not to be post- 
poned, must be worked up; now some house- 
hold matter demands attention. Ou Sundays, 
particularly if the Christian community is of 
considerable size, there is a pressure of occu- 
pation. Preaching services and Sabbath- 
schools—tue latter at the various points where 
day schools are beld, as well as in the chapel— 
crowd the available hours. In the cold season 
itinerating tours among the scattered villages 
for a large circuit round largely fill the 
mouths.”’ 
The missionary does, however, find some time 
for recreation. He generally has friends 
among the British officers and other foreigners, 
with whom he has friendly intercourse and 
occasionally joins at dinner-parties, 


....The most trying period in the history of 
missions is the early period. Many years of 
hard and uvremitting labor often pass with 
hardly asingle covvert to encourage the mis- 
sionary. The fruit, though long delayed, 
always appears, however. Canton is a case 
in point. The Presbyterians labored there 
twenty-five years, gaining only 33 converts; 
but in the next seven years this number was 
increased to 198, and since there has been a 
steady growth. 


....-The missionary society of the reunited 
Methodist Church of Canada reports an in- 
come for the past year of $145,998, of which 
the largest part was expended on home mis- 
sions and missions to the Indians. The do- 
mestic work inclufles missions to the French, 
the Germans, and the Chinese. The foreign 
missions are in Bermuda and Japan. In Ber- 
muda there are now four missionaries and 
2,000 members. The Society does an extensive 
work among the Indians, spending ijast year 
$31,000 on it. 


....Bishop Burdon (Anglican), of China, has 
a large diocese to travel over. It takes him 
six months to make the round of the missions 
and he has to travel 5,000 miles. At Fub-chau 
he baptized during bis recent visit 150 adults 
and confirmed 500 persons. This mission was 
established in 1850 and gained its first convert 
in 1860. Now it has 1,443 native Christians 
and 259 adults were baptized last year. 


«-.-The great controversy among mission- 
aries in Chinain regard tothe Chinese word 
for God shows fio signs of abatement. The 
Chinese Recorder is obliged to announce in its 
July-August number that the articles already 
received will be published in the next two 
numbers; but after this year the magazine 
willbe closed to the discussion of the ques- 
tion. 


....The missions of the Reformed Church of 
France among the Basutos report fourteen 
stations and 3,449 communicants. The past 
year 304 infants and 344 adults were baptized. 





There are 1,639 catechumens and 2,604 scholars, 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ELDREDGE, Wo. H., ord. at Philipsburg, Pa. 

EVERTS, W. W., JR., called to Fourth ch., 
Providence, R. I., where he bas been labor- 
ing as supply. 

FARNHAM, P. P., St. Louis, Mich., resigns. 

GALLUP, H. M., closes his pastorate at Leslie, 
Mich. 

HAMMOND, W. W., supplies Lafayette-ave. 
ch , Detroit, Mich. 

HELMRICH, Anton, ord. at Rochester, N. Y. 

KNAPP, Hatsey W., D.D., Laight-st. ch., de- 
ciines call to Pilgrim ch., New York City. 

MOSCRIP, CHARLEs H , ord. at Clyde, N. Y. 

MURRAY, J., Schley Co., Ga., died recently. 

NICHOLS, 8. W., ord. at Brooktield, N. Y. 

PERKINS, R. W., ord. at Camden, N. J., 
recently. 

PURINGTON, L. M., Walton, N. Y., resigns. 

RAY. J. M., ord. recently at Cherry Tree, 
Venango Co., Penn. 

RICHARDS, W. C., Lawndale, near Chicago, 
Il., resigns. 

SEELEY, J. V. K., closes his labors at Clyde, 
O , Nov. 10th 

STILLWATER, J. M., Stone Mountain, Ga., 
died recently. 

WESTCOTT, 8. N , removes from Geneva to 
McGrawyvyille, N. Y. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, Witui4M, ord. at Brown, Manistee 
Co., Mich. 

BARBER, L. N., Robinson, accepts call to 
South Boston, Mich. 

BICKFORD, L. F. (not J. L., as recently 
prioted), Lamoille, Ill., is now at Sodus, 
N. 


BROOKS, GrorGE W., ord. at Woonsocket, 
Bf. 


BROOKS, Wo. M., Earlville, Lowa, resigns. 

COLLIER, J. L,, North Fairfield, O., called to 
Nebraska City, Neb. 

DICKINSON, Henry A., Chester, Mass., de- 
clines call to Salisbury, Vt. 

GOODSELL, D., ord. at Fergus Falls, Minun., 
Oct. 2d. 


GRIFFIN, H. L., New Britain, Conv. His 
congregation request him to withdraw his 
resignation. 

KINGSBURY, Howarp, Newark, O., called 
to Amherst, Mass. 

LEAVITT, Wa., Monticello, lowa. called to 
Asbland, Neb. 

McELROY, E. P., Brockton, Mass., resigns. 

NOYES, Daniev P., inst. at Wilmington, Mass. 

PAINE, J. C., Groveland, Mass., resigns. 

PIKE. A. J., resigus at Sauk Center, Minn., 
after 9 years of frontier work. 

REED, A. T., Medina, O., resigns, to take 
effect next May. 

REIDINGER, J. B., Oberlin Sem., called to 
Kirtland, O. 

ROGERS, W. C., Cleveland, O., called to 
Dwight, Ill., one year. 

RUDDICK, C. E., Mt. Zion cb., Cleveland, O., 
dismissed. 

SLACK, Henry L., ord. at Chester, Vt. 

SLOAT, A. H., set'les at Metamora, Ill. 

STERLING, George, closes his labors at Burr 
Oak, la., Nov. 4th, 

STIMSON, H. A, Minneapolis, Mion., re- 
turns Irom a six-months’ tnp abroad, Oct. 
Oth. 

ST. CLAIR, ALanson, Shelby, Mich., died 
recently, aged 96. 

TODD, J. D , Albert Lea, Minn., resigoed Oct. 
7th. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BATES, A. K., called to Third ch., Springfield, 
ili. 


BENAUGH, Georce, called to Fourth ch., 
Philade!pbia, Peun. 

HARKNESS, GeorGe, Kingsboro, sccepts call 
to Medina, N. Y. 

JUNKIN. A. C., Dayton, O., called to Conners- 
ville, Lod. 

KNOX, Grorce W., salied, Scpt. 29th, from 
Sau Francisco, to join Picsbytertan mission 
in Japan, 

NICKERSON, N. F., Evans Falis, N. Y., dis- 
missed. 

NORTHROP, H. D., Hartford, Coun., called to 
First ch., Providence, R. 1 

STRONG, A.K., D.D., inst. at Clyde, N. Y. 

WERNER, Juuius A., ord. and inst, at Oak’s 
Corner’s, N. Y. 

WINNE, C. W., removes from Abrecon to 
Tuckahoe, N. J. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANGELL, C. E., Miss, ord. pastor Universalist 
ch. at Pittsfield, Me. 

BRACKETT, G. R., D.D., Charleston, resigns, 
to accept call to Presbyterian ch. at Colum- 
bia, 8. C. 

CHICHESTER, C. E., Scion Presbyterian ch., 
8. C., resigns. 

CREWS, James R., ord, and inst. over Southern 
Presbyterian ch., Buffalo, Va. 

DUNCAN, W. W., chosen president Randolph 
Macon College, to fill vacancy caused by 
the death of his brother. 

EDDY, R., Gloucester, accepts call to Second 
Universalist Society of Lyon, Mass. 

MILBURN, Wuti1amM, Halston Methodist 
Episcopal Conference, died at Milburton, 
Tenn. 

MICKLY, J. M., accepts call to Reformed 
(German) eh, at Newberry, Penn. 

POISAL, Joun, D.D., Editor Baltimore Lpisco- 
pal Methodist of M. E. Church, South, 
chosen chaplain U. 8. House of Represent- 
atives. 

RUGG, R. W., Universalist ch., Providence, 
R. L., resigne, 


Literature, 


A prompt mention én our list of “ Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for furs 
ther notice. 


PHILOLOGICAL NIBBLING.* 











BY FITZEDWARD HALL, D. C. L. OXON, 





Z. 

Among the responsibilities carelessly in- 

curred by the late Dean Alford, not the 
least serious was the production of Mr. 
G. Washington Moon. In common with 

every other Englishman of tolerable edu- 
cation, it befell the Dean to hear and to 
read a great deal which, as to expression, 

offended his notions of grammar, good 

taste, and common-sense. Differently, how- 

ever, from most Englishmen of any learn- 

ing or culture, he was not content with 

practically setting the best example he 
could, as a speaker and writer, and resting 
there. Prompted by his evil genius, he 
must present himself as an instructor. Of 

familiarity with our language and Jiterature 

of bygone times he manifests, it is true, 

no trace. More than this, even his memory 

regarding respectable current usage was 
often thoroughly untrustworthy. But bis 
fund of distinct intuitions and positive 
impressions was boundless, and his self- 

confidence, like that of the run of persons 

who are furnished with this kind of equip- 
ment, was proof alike against the testimony 
of facts and against cogency of argument. 

The attitude which he assumed he, no 
doubt, thought to be amply justified by his 

antecedents. He had passed through a 
university; he had published sermons, 

prayers, translations, original poems, and 
what not; he had edited Dr. Doune, and 
also the Greek New Testament, with a 
huge commentary thereon; and he had 
always associated with the refined and the 
educated. And he seems to have reasoned 
that, if a man, after having done this or 
thus, has not come by a competent knowl- 
edge of what is what touching his mother 
tongue, such knowledge is not likely to be 
attainable at all. The sort of fallacy thus 
formulated is by no means uncommon 
among Englishmen who have been nur- 
tured pretty exclusively on Latin and 
Greek, The entertainment of it on the 
part of Dean Alford fructified in that well- 
known volume, ‘‘ The Queen’s English.” 
That its author has laid his finger on alarge 
number of vulgar errors is allowed on all 
hands. Yet, in the course of doing 80, it 
was his mishap to exemplify well nigh 
as many faults and inadvertences as he 
pointed out and censured. 

A golden opportunity was thus offered 
to make the fortune of some philologicule 
—if we may hazard, at slight cost of 
analogy, a term by which to designate a 
philologist of diminutive caliber. And 
thereupon uprose, like a pigmy refreshed 
from his sleep, a grammatical and rhetor- 
ical Rip Van Winkle, who before he sank 
to his long slumbers had fed heavily on 
Campbell and Kames and Blair and Lind- 
ley Murray, and was able, on waking, to 
recall at need their somewhat musty lore. 
Sooth to say, as we began with intimating, 
except for Dean Alford, we should, in all 
probability, never have heard of Mr. 
Moon. To admit that Mr. Moon, in most 
cases where he ventured to assail the Dean, 
proved himself a match for that dignitary 
is not, however, to admit what any one 
could justly plume himself on very proud- 
ly. A person of real scholarship would 
hardly, unless incidentally, stoop to engage 
in the species of polemic which alone Mr, 
Moon has shown himself to be capable of. 
On many a matter of grave importance the 
Dean erred egregiously. But to deal with 
things of this description is not within the 
reach of Mr. Moon. He has confined him- 
self almost wholly to detecting flaws, or 
what he takes to be flaws, in the Dean’s 
grammar; kneading up with his criticisms 
—if we may call them so—a plentiful 
leaven of insipid jokes, such as few would 
indulge in save by the fireside, and such as 
all but penny-a-liners, or their compeers, 
would shrink from putting into print. 


* COMMON ERRORS IN SPEAKING AND WRITING. 
By G. WASHINGTON MOooN, F.R.S.L., Author 0 
“The Dean’s Enzlish,” ecc, London: Hatchards 
Picoadilly. 
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It may seem strange, then, to Americans, 
that ‘‘The Dean’s English,” flippant and 
impertinent as it is from title page to 
colophon, should have been a conspicuous 
success. This phenomenon, we believe, 
however, that we can explain. 





In England a dean is a somewhat por- 
tentous personage—his shovel-hat itself 
being an object of no little awe and rever- 
ence; even as, on the word of Sydney 
Smith, was, toa past generation, the wig 
of Dr. Samuel Parr. Besides this, there 
is a not unjustifiable gratification in seeing 
a rebuke administered to conceit: and pre- 
sumption in high places; for a man has, 
evidently, no vocation to lecture others on 
English until he has learned to write it, 
at least, fairly well himself. So, for one 
reason and another, the light skirmishing 
of Mr. Moon, due allowance made for his 
vapid factitiousness, got good words to 
right and to left. 

After this, if he had been a sage, he 
would have wiped his pen carefully, laid 
it away deliberately, and forsworn author- 
ship forever and ever. Homer would have 
missed nothing of fame if, on finishing the 
‘*Tliad,” he had given over improvising; 
and Mr. Moon, if he bad not been as un- 
wise as Homer, would not have done what 
he has done toward neutralizing, in the 
eyes of posterity, the glory of makiog a 
dean look silly. But the patronizing notice 
of anonymous eulogists was too much for 
him. The effect which it had was to exalt 
him in his own estimation to the rank of 
verbal critic-general of the age. We see 
him at his best, such as it is, in ‘‘ The 
Dean’s English.” Since the appearance of 
that book, he has gone on steadily pro- 
gressing in peremptoriness and in the exhi- 
bition of a spirit which very ill befits him 
—that of an autocrat. Since he has at !ast 
reached his climax, it may serve as a use- 
ful lesson to those who are disposed to 
peddle in the smaller wares of philology 
to be briefly instructed, at his expense, 
how perilous it is to stray beyond one’s 
natural or scholastic tether. 

Even in his book lately named there ap- 
pear not a few of the peculiarities which 
seem, in his most recent performance, to 
constitute the whole of his producible phi- 
lological capital. Dean Alford, as quoted at 
pp. 110, 111, writes: ‘‘I did net allude to 
the letter at all,” “without any pains at 
al,” etc. The phrase at all Mr. Moon, 
however, classes among ‘‘ feeble expletives, 
which add nothing to the meaning of the 
sentences to which they are attached”; and, 
as if this were insufficient, he subjoins: ‘‘ I 
should much like to know the origin of the 
phrase, and what difference in the meaning 
of any of the above [sic] sentences there 
would be if the words were struck out.” It 
would be too much after his own way to 
ask whether he can specify any “‘exple- 
tives” which are not ‘‘feeble’? We, there- 
fore, restrict ourselves to remarking that he 
who does not perceive at all, in the pass- 
ages instanced, to b*, instead of expletive, 
palpably corroborative or emphatic, has no 
call to concern himself with niceties of 
language. If at all be expletive, why is not 
whatever, in “‘ without any pains whatever,” 
whick is all but indistinguishably equiv- 
alent to “‘ without any pains at all’? The 
origin of the phrase which Mr. Moon is 
curious about is just as respectable as that 
of the Latin omnius, or that of the French 
du tout, pas du tout, point du tout. Further- 
more, as it has long had the practical coun- 
tenance of the best writers, no less than of 
all others, the possible objection to it that 
it wants the support of vernacular analogy 
is perfectly invalid. 

Quite on a par witb the defect of per- 
spicacity just indicated is that seen in Mr. 
Moon’s arraignment of ‘fall down” and 
‘‘ grow up,” as involving surplusage. So 
misguided is he, too, as to pronounce “ in 
respect of” an ‘“‘error.” During many 
generations it prevailed almost without an 
option; and, seeing it has been employed, 
even in our own century, by the most 
critical of English authors, and is em- 
ployed by such to this hour, one simply 
does violence to fact by representing it a 
worse, at most, than quaint. If ever an 
‘‘error,” when did it cease to be one? 
Milton has it again and again; but then 

Milton, ‘‘ in virtue of the transcendency of 
his genius,” “‘might have claimed to be 





above all rules,” if we accept Mr. Moon’s 
exorbitant judgment. 


A rather long quotation here must be 
pardoned. Addressing Dean Alford, Mr. 
Moon writes: 

‘While remarking on your wrong use 
of adverbs, may notice that you 
say ‘our Lord’s own use so frequently 
of the term.’ His use of a particular term 
may be said to have been frequent; but it 
cannot be said to bave been ‘frequently’ 
Transpose the words in your sentence, and 
you will see this at once. ‘Our Lord’s so 
frequently use of the term’! Surely, no 
boarding school miss would ever write 
thus. It is the verd that requires the 
adverb; the noun [Mr. Moon means swb- 
stantive] requires the adjective. He used 
the term frequently; but his wse of it was 
Srequent.”—P. 96. 

With pungent vividness, let alone re- 
minders of the unaccidental birch which 
impressed the accidence upon our boyhood, 
this brings b-fore our mental vision a 
picture, from whose completeness not a 
trait is absent, of the awful pedagogue, 
bursting with grimgribberand Goold Brown, 
and of the confronting row of trembling 
urchins to whom he expounds and illus- 
trates the mysteries of his craft. Not 
without a shudder, as we glance at it, we 
hurry on. 

In one place, as we have seen, Mr. Moon 
has ‘‘ the above sentences,” and elsewhere 
he has ‘‘ the above circumstance,” and ‘‘ the 
above expressions.” Those who eschew slip- 
slop prefer abovementioned or abovenamed 
where a substantive follows; but let this 
pass. Mr. Moon would shelter himself be- 
hind the plea of ellipsis. A little reflection 
ought to have suggested to him that the 
same plea would avail Dean Alford. Sup- 
ply occurring or some such word after 
“frequently,” and all will be smooth. 
Every day we frame sentences more or less 
like that which our criticling condemns. 
“The arrival soon afterward of the ship 
dispelled their fears.” ‘‘ Trees, mostly oaks, 
abound there.” ‘ Considering his opposi- 
tion originally, his adhesion eventually was 
unexpected.” Who will be so hardy as to 
assert that these phrases are bad English? 
For the rest, the test by inversion, to which 
Mr. Moon resorts, with intent to convict 
the Dean of a solecism, is not always 
legitimate. At page 7 Mr. Moon has: 
‘So far from its being ‘s0 well-known a 
fact’ that we reserve the singular pro- 
nouns thow and thee ‘entirely for our ad- 
dresses in prayer to Him who is the high- 
est personality,’ it is nota fact.” By inver- 
sion of this, the result is: That we reserve 
the singular pronouns thow and thee ‘en- 


ist, is also a barber, and that he not only 
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operates upon human consciences, but also 
upon human chins.” —(Pp. xiii, xiv.) Here, 
as before, when we pass ‘‘also,” we de- 
siderate a second verb, unless we transpose 
‘‘only ” and ‘‘ operates.” 

“If his good sense has not utterly left 
him,” etc.—(Preface, p. 9.) ‘‘I have often 
heard of ‘printer’s devils,’ and I imagined 
them to be the boys who assist in the press- 
room; but, if your description of compos- 
itors is true, these are beings of an order 
very little superior.” —(P. 12.) ‘‘ And yet, if 
this be not what the preface means, pray, 
what does it mean?”—(P. 48.) Inasmuch as 
Mr. Moon did not intend to imply that 
Dean Alford’s good sense had utterly left 
him, or that the Dean’s description of com- 
positors is true, he should have substituted 
“be” for “is.” On the other hand, he 
argues that the sentence he adduces is 
altogether faulty, and that the sense he 
extracts from the preface referred to is the 
only tenable sense; and, consequently, he 
ought to have put, in both cases, “ is,” not 
“be.” Before setting up as a critic of 
English, it certainly behooves a man to 








learn when if and whether are to be fol- 
lowed by one mood and when by another. 

‘* Seeing he is always trying to make us 
believe that the siyle he advocates is one 
pre-eminent for its direct and simple clear- 
ness, he should so write that it would be 
almost impossible to misunderstand him.”— 
(Preface, p. xiv.) ‘‘ Although I would not, 
on any account, wish to sce all sentences 
constructed on one uniform plan,” ete.— 
(P. 26.) Here we have evidence that Mr. 
Moon can use would where he ought to use 
should. Can it be his close study of Scotch 
models—his favorite Campbell, Kames, and 
the rest—that has induced this flagrant 
deviation from the purity of the English 
idiom? 

Dean Alford writes: ‘‘ Sometimes the 
editors of our papers fall, from their igno- 
rance, into absurd mistakes.” And Mr. 
Moon thinks he is borne out in protesting 
against such a construction, because, by 
omission of a comma, or by bad reading, 
‘*fall, from their ignorance,” may be cor- 
rupted into ‘“‘fall from their ignorance.” 
Another of Mr. Moon’s extracts from the 
Dean, with a spice of his carping therat, is 
as follows: ‘‘‘To the former of these 
belong three; to the latter [belong] one.’ 
One belong!” Again: ‘‘‘I used the word in 
an wnusual sense, but, at the same time, 
one fully sanctioned by usage.’ This needs 
no comment.” Exactly so. And, more- 








tirely for our addresses in prayer to Him 
who is the highest personality,” it is not a 
fact, so far from its being ‘so well-known 
a fact.’” Our procedure here, though in- 
defensible, is not a whit more so than that 
in which Mr. Moon allows himself. In 
his sentence, as he well enough words it in 
the main, we detect, however, a blemish 
of superfluity. His ‘‘so far,” for ‘‘fur,’ 
bas no warrant from stylists of the first 
note, such as Lord Macaulay and others. 
His “‘its,” also, might be dispensed with 
advantageously. 

The expression and the like is held up by 
Mr. Moon for reprobation as an ‘“ Irish- 
ism.” Siraitened, indeed, must be the 
reading or most deceptive the recollection 
of any one who can give it such a designa- 
tion. What author of eminence among 
our contemporaries would hesitate to use 
it or, Wwe may almost say, does hesitate to 
to use it? And how else are we to express 
precisely what we intend by it, unless we 
have recourse to a tiresome waste of 
words or fall back on Latin ? 


As might have been anticipated, Mr. 
Moon is very great on the common mis- 
placement of only. At p. 15 he quotes 
Blair on this head; and yet, three pages 
before, we find him writing: ‘‘ Not only do 
you describe the poor compositors as beings 
‘without any compunction,’ but also as 
beings ‘without any mercy.’” Looking to 
the position of the words italicised, we 
contend that we have a right to expect, in 
good English, a complementary verb in 
connection with ‘‘also.” ‘‘ You describe 
the poor compositors as not only beings,” 
etc. is the correct way to put what Mr. 
Moon unquestionably had in his mind. 
Again, there is in his preface the sen- 
tence: ‘‘ This, of course, suggests the idea 











that Punch, besides being a wit and a satir- 








over, no one other than the veriest nib- 
bler would have copied and italicized 
the sentence quoted, and held it up 
as the object of a sneer. True to 
himself, fastening on the Dean’s re- 
mark that compositors insert commas 
“without the slightest compunction,” Mr. 
Moon observes: ‘‘And then that word 
‘compunction’; what an ill-chosen word of 
which to make use when speaking of 
punctuation !”—{P. 12) And so we might 
fill column after column with exemplifica- 
tions taken from the book we now drop. 





Briegat and pleasant books for children, 
in bindings as cheery as the stories they en- 
close, are already beginning.to come to cur 
table, though Christmas is two movths away. 
We have Jack Granger's Cousin (Roberts 
Brothers), by Julia A. Mathews; The Wings of 
Courage (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), and other 
stories for American boys and girls, adapted 
from the French by Marie E. Field and illus- 
trated by Lucy G. Morse; Siz Sinners; or, 
School-Days in Bantam Valley (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), by Campbell Wheaton; and Patsy (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons), by Leora B. Robinson. 
The two last are stories for girls. Weare glad 
to note the increasing attention the Putnams 
are paying to children’s literature, for their 
juveniles are of a high average. Robert Carter 
& Brothers have finished the publication of 
the “ Highland Series,’ by the author of the 
‘“‘Wio and Wear Series,’’ and they have uni- 
form'y bound the six volumes in green and 
gold, and put them into a box, as follows: 
‘©Who Won?” “ Mabel Hazard’s Thorough- 
fare,’’ “ Doors Outward,” ‘‘ Brentford Parson- 
age,” ‘*Comfort Strong,’ amd ‘* Moore’s 
Forge.” 


...Fiom the press of the Bagsters, of Lon- 
don, comes another valuable biblical work, in 
the shap2 of The Englishman’s Greek Testament. 
It gives the Greek text of Stephens, 1550, the 
various readings of Elzevir, Griesbach, Lach- 
maon, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, and 





Wordsworth, a literal interlinear translation, 





and the authorized version, the latter being 
printed on the margin. The advantages of 
such an edition for the reader but slightly 
familiar with Greek are obvious. It is not de- 
signed to teach people Greek, but chiefly to 
aid those who have mastered its rudiments. 
The price (six dollars) may seem a little high, 
at first ; but, considering the ordinary price of 
Greek text-books and the many things in- 
cluded in this volume, it ought not to be ob- 
jected to. John Wiley & Sons are the Ameri- 
can agents for the Bagsters. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Dr. R. D. Joyce is at work on another epic, 
the subject of which is the ancient days of the 
Isle of Man. 


Mr. Thomas Whittaker, of this city, has 
just issued a catalogue of his “‘ Fifty Volume Li- 
brary’? of select books for children. All the 
books have been selected with great care, and 
the several volumes, before publication, were 
carefully examined by competent critics. The 
regular price of the set is $38.40; but it is 
offered at $20 net. There are over 10,000 
printed pagesin the set, whichis intended to 
supply a general need of cheap good books for 
Sunday-schools which cannot afford a large 
outlay of money. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Lives of Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Thomas 
Ellwood. With — by William D. How- 
ells. Sq. 16mo, pp. viii, 369. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co 

Tears for rae Little Ones (poems and passhges). 
Edited Lt A Helen Kendrick Johnson. Sm. 
ito, pp viii, 19. The same 

Favorite Poem. By Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man. Illustrated. — Pocket Series.) 
32n:0, pp. 98 The same, 

Burns. By Thomas Car! le. ‘(Ve st Pocke t Se. 

ries.) SO. pp-M. The Saute § .......cas00 050 
aqme By Saomiid Carlyle. (Vest Pocket Se- 


es.) 32mo,pp 94. The same...............- 0 50 
Favorite Poems. Translated from Goethe by 
W. Edmundstoune Aytoun, D. C. L., and 
Theodore Martin. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 
Sind, OP. BE. - TRO MAM ie das o's <cenie cdsbidFncccee 
Western Windows, and Other Poems. By Jobn 
James Piatt. (New edition.) 16mo, Pp. 21. 
Mo) ene ee 
The Lost Farm, and Other Poems. By John 
James Piatt. (New edition.) 16mo, pp. 116. 
"I WI navas. <<: qchonaneacidesdnecebaseachitiins 
-_—- Biographies. itviar reat 8e. ate pp. 160. 100 


Wa, ‘Som, i “Other ‘Stories. ‘By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Sq. I6mo, pp. vii, 270. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.. 1% 


Our Common Insects. By A. 8. Packard, “Ir. 
Illustrated. wae, Pp. 225. Boston : Estes 
3 6 SR ee eee Oo 

Forbidden Fruit. By Fr. W. Hackl: ander. Trans- 
lated by Rosalie Kaufman. (Cobweb Series.) 
i6mo, pp. 262. The same..... 

The Principles of Science. By Ww. Stanley Je- 
vons. (Second edition, revis«d.) 12mo, pp. 
xliv, 786. New York: Macmillan & Co...... 4 00 

Transcaucasia and Ararat. By James Bryce. 
i6mo, pp. x, 420. The same 

Pegassus Resaddicd. By H. Cholmondeley 
Pennell. Illustrated by Du = aurier. 8&q. 
Ted pp. (20 Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 2 5 


Tie Physiology al, Mind. ‘By eas Maudsley, 
M.D. 12mo, pp. xix, 547. _— ~— : D. Ap- 
are 5 

The Book of Job. With “Notes ‘by Henry 

Cowles, D. D. 12mo, pp. v, 298. The same. 1 50 
wheanah Rome On. By Nathaniel Ramsay 





Waters. I6mo, Po. 352. New York: Charles 

WP. Gott dace tae Shetecss ©. ss 1% 
Californian Pictures in Prose and Verse. By 

Benjamin Parke Avery. Illustrated. Sq. 

8vo, pp. 4. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 5 00 
Summer Rambles in Europe. By Alexander 

Clark. 16mo, pp. 280. New York: Nelson & 

PR GBs o.cc00 cc hdcing de ctendiducess sdasecnece! sac 1 
Medieval, Papal, and Ritual Principles Stated 

and Contrasted. By J. H. Hobart, D.D. 

16mo, pp. 162,iv. New York: T. Whittaker. 0 75 
What Marriages are Lawful? By W. F. Brand. 

16mo, paper, pp. 66. The same........ 0 35 
An Inquiry into the Teaching ot Holy Seuipesinel 

concerning Communication betweer Man 

and Spirits; being a letter to a friend. Sq. 

16mo, pp. 133. St. Louis: Charles B. Cox.... 075 
Elementary Perspective Explained and Ap- 

plied to Familiar Objects. For the Use of 

Schools and Bpewvere in the Artot Draw- 

ing. By M. J. Keller. Illustrated. 12mo, 

pp. 47. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co...... 100 
A om ot me. Nineteenth mt. By the 


aoe 12mo, pp. 582. New York: 

Dodd, Mg & Oi sicasecccs ccs ccccccasesedesh ince 
Elsie’s Children. By Martha wungehereen, 
16mo, pp. 340. The same 
Saved by the Sympathetic Kindness of the 
Grace of God. A Tale. By M. E. Winslow. 
lémo, pp. 318. New York: National Temper- 





BMOS SOCIOL... cccccccccccescecccccecees.ces- oe 123 
whe, icon of Day upon, B Line ween Linea 
‘ecept poe recent 219: The 
Kings ot Israel. e Rings of fay 4 


Rp. 200; The Gatarte: ly Judah, pe. 

he Peep of Duy, "oR? 206 ; Sequel to a 
Peep of Day, p- The Story «f the 
Apostles, pp 226. 8 vols.,i8mo. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brotl hers peda emennegee es = 





NEW MUSIC. 
Shadows on the Floor. Song rit chorus. By 
Henry C. Work. New York: C. M. Ca ady wide 0 35 
aa Macorkity. Song and chorus. By Henry 
Work. The s 
We should Love nite other more. Song and 


chorus for six voices. Words by E. R. Latta; 
music by R. B. Mahaffey. The same 0 30 


Grandfather's Clo¢k. Song and chorus.. By 


enry C. Work. Thesame. ___........... 0 40 
Old Uncle Dan. Song rea chores By Horace 
Dam mars. Cincinnati: W. Helmick........ 040 





VEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition ot 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Wurds, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of jones Wors wolens — Measures ; 
hrases, Proverbs 











Modern on es. Morocco Tucks, Gik 
when not otherwise ob- 


y 
tainable, = seesies of $1. For sale by deal- 


ers saee 
IVISON, AKEMAN, 1 TAYLOR & CO 
eee Wor DICTION ARIES 


and 140 Grand 5 Ste. New York. 








+ROBERTS BPOS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


HAVE JUsT PUBLISHED: 


PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. 


Poems. By H C. PENNELL, author of “ Puck on Pe- 
gasus.” With Ten [Illustrations by Du Maurier. 
4to. Extra cloth, full gilt. $2.50. 


LIL. 


“Fair, Fair, with Golden Hair.”” A New Novel. 

ing the fourth volume of ‘“* THE STARK SER ime” 

l6mo. Extracloth. $1.00. 

“The heroine is charming. She is a bright, fear- 
less, honorable littie girl of the best type. It is quite 
right -"* shou!d be the central figure in the story. 

fresh and readable book.’—London 
alee 


ELEMENTS OF THE LAWS; 


Outlines of the System of Civil and Criminal 
“Yous in force in the United States andin the sev- 
eral States of the Union. Designed as a Text-Book 
and for General Use. By THOMAS L. SMITH, late 
judge of the Supreme Court of Indiana. New 
Hdition, Revised. 12mo. Fine cloth. $1.50. 

“The book is really a most excellent and compre- 
hensive compendium of the civil and criminal laws 
of this country.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


WOOD’S VADE-MECUM 


ond Fpveicten’ a Visiting List. Edited by H.C. Woop, 
3 yl Bound in leather, pocket-book form. Price 


FRAZER'S TABLES 


for the Determination of Minerals. Based on the 
Tabies of Weisbach. By PERSIFOR FRAZER, Jr., 
ad and Revised Edition. 12mo. Roan, 


PUNCTUATION. 


A Hand-book of Punctuation, containing the more 
important Rules and an we of Principles 
upon which they deoend. By Prof. JoSEPH A. 
TURNER, M. A. New Revised Edition. 16mo. Limp 
cloth. 75 cents. 


.M 
limp. 





¢#”For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market &St., Philadelphia. 


THE CREAT NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 


THESTORY OF AVES. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajur,’’ etc. lvol., 16mo, 457 pages. $1.50. 


THE ORIGINAL GAME 
EQUAL TO CHESS AND SUPERIOR TO CuEcKERS! 
THE NEW SOCIETY GAM 


BAN 


is a folding board, with four different colored men of 
one huadred each. Published by 


MITCHEL L Le SEI XS, 908 Broadway, N. y 
1 dU. 
Wholesale Ag 
. G. SELCHOW & Con _ oo Street. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT SELF-PASTING 


SCRAP-BOOK! 


Inthe use of this book simply moisten the gum 
and apply the scrap. The immediate result will con- 
firm the testimony of many to the fact that 


IT IS THE ONLY CONVENIENT 
SCRAP-BOOK MADE. 
Adapted to meet the wants of 
THE CLERGY, 
THE AUTHOR, 
THE EDITOR, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, 
THE LAWYER, 
THE MERCHANT, 
THE STATESMAN, 
THE SPECULATOR, 
THE TEACHER, 


and no Home is complete without it. : 
The Child's Scrap-#eok affords instruction and 
amusement for the Children. 


For Sale by Booksellers and Stationers. 


PUBLISHED BY 
SLOTE, WOODMAN & €0., 


7 piant Book Manufacturers, 
119 and 121 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
t=” Send for a Descriptive Circular. 4% 


“BINDING CONE IN ALL 
sae ts STYLES 


AT LOWEST FIGURES. 


Executed at short notice. 
Liberal discount made to trad 
E. WALKER’S SONS, 14 Dey Street, N. Y. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 
MODERN ETCHINGS. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street and 267 
Broadway, New York, has just returned from Europe, 
with a large collection. Quality fine; prices mod- 
erate. Prices or specimens sent to any address. 




















THE HOME OF *®HAKESPEARE —Visited 
and described by Irving and Fairholt. Wi:ha letter 
from Stratford, the Prose Works of Shakespeare, 
etc. Illustrated with Etchings by J. F. and W, A 
Sabin. J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, 187 
Sixty large paper copies, printed on hand- = pa er 
India proofs of the plates, at $6 per copy. 
ordinary edition printed on fine paper and. sold at 3. 


Chea ieanest Bookstore in the World. 
RARIES AND BOOKS BOUG 
ay NEW AND OLD BOOKS SELLI —% FOR 
HALF PRICK, 
Catalogue No. §'2 free. Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman 8t. 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 








NATURE. A weekly Lllustrated Journal of S8ci° 
ence. $a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publisher 
22 Bond 8t., New York. 


HARPER'S eee see, 5. HARPER’S WEEELY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Pubiisners, to any Subscriber 
in the United Statzs or € eo: 4 = t of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S yy a one. ‘nddress, for ~ A year, 
Ee or any two for $7 ‘ostage prepa Pub- 

HAuPEus CATALOGUE ‘will be sent by 


Ten Cen 
HARPER & & Pat Tens Franklin Square. N. Y. 
STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS... Bend 








TO KNOW 


THE WORLD. 
“THE WORLD 


has become the 


BRICHTEST, 
SPRIGHTLIEST, 


MOST POPULAR, 
AND SCHOLARLY 


Daily Journal in the Metropolis.” 


—[American Art Journal. 


“Weeall 
THE WORLD 


a bold andable Journal. . . . Ithas 
acquired A HABIT OF TELLING THE 
TRUTH, whether it hurts the opposite 
party or its own.” 


—[New York Evening Post. 


Every professional man 
and every gentleman of lib- 
eral educatien and reading 
habits should be a subscriber 
to THE WORLD 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


Vol.5 “Cobwsh Series” Fiction. 


‘The characters are drawn with refnarkable clear- 
ness and the movement of the story 1s lively and 
well sustaioed.’’—The Alliance. 

“The last half is exceedingly dramatic and the 
whole book is a fine combination of clever plot and 
bright dialogue.’’—The Chicago Post. 

“Asa glimpse of German art life and_a bright 
study of womanly jealousy ‘Forbidden Fruit’ is 
admirable.”—New York Witness. 


Volumes of the Series recently issued : 


“JACK.” bre the author of “ Sidonie.”” 
“Virkta,’ the author of **Good Luck.’ 
“FIRST LOVE IS BtsT.” by Gail So 
“ SIDONIE,” by Alpbonse Daudet. 

IN PRESS. 


“THE NA BOR.” by the author of “Sidonie” and 
* Jack.” 





Each Vol., 12mo, cloth, elegant, $1.50. 


OUR COMMON INSECTS, 


A popular account of the insects of our fields, for- 
ests, gardens, and houses, ‘This work is valuable to 
all classes and conditions. It is written by the cel- 
ebrated entomologist, A. 8. PACKARD, Jr. Lilustra- 
ted with ae wood-cuts 

PRICE, $1.50. Sold by = “vere or sent 
homme on receipt of the priee 


ESTES &LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


NOW READY. 


A FIFTY-VOLUME LIBRARY 


OF SELECT BOOKS 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


These fifty volumes are books of an unexceptional 
religious character, inculcating pre-eminently the 
truths of Scripture. Before publication each book 
was carefully examined by either a competent com- 
mittee of clergymen or by critical readers, triends 
of the publisher. 

The regular catalogue price of the volumes is 838 « 
40 The set is offered at the low price of #20. ;rom 
which there is no discount. There are over 10,000 
printed pages in the library. 

The books, with a few exceptions, are all illus- 
trated, are ——. bound in muslin, with black and 
gilt stampings ch set is uniform in size and color 
and is put upin a substantial wooden case, with 2 
catalogues included. Extra catalogues may be had 
at 3cents each. 

Considering the size and character of the books, 
the publisher confidently commends this set as 
being well suited to the present demand for good 
but cheap books. 





Send for a catalogue of the above.and also the 
Sunday-school Catalogue. Both are very useful in 
making selections. 


T. WHITTAKER, 


2 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


D, APPLETON & CO.. 
saa meg AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 651 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Oirculars cont. a any address op application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMARN, TAYLOR & CO. 
188 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa 
tiena Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 











for J. BR. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 


ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


YOU WANT 


SPECIAL OFFER. |-- 


FOR EIGHT DOLLARS 


We will send to your Address 


“APPLETONS’ JOURNAL” 


FOR 1878, 


AND 


Volumes 1,2, and 3 of the same, 


CONTAINING 


THE 


NEW SERIES, COMPLETE 


(from July, 1876, to December, 1877). 


Elegantly bound in Olive Cloth, with gold side and 
back stamp. The most handsomely-bound magazine 
published. 


The above, with a copy of superb Engrav- 
ing, 


“Charles Dickens 
IN HIS STUDY AT GADSHILL,” 


Postpaid, for $9.00. 
Ask any bookseller to show you a copy 


of the ‘“‘ Journal” or the Plate. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


Read the Following Splendid Offer, 


and send us your name and address, upon receipt of 
which we will forward you Descriptive Circulars. 


Appletons’ Journal, 


Published Monthly, 





containing descriptive illustrated articles on well- 
known localities; continued stories by the foremost 
foreign and American authors; short sketches of 
travel, history. adventure, and romance; reviews of 
first-class works; bright and crisp editorials. The 
best and cheapest maguzine published. 


The Popular Science Monthly, 
Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 


eontaining the best thoughts of the most :dvanced 
minds in this and other countries. Lllustrated 
when necessary to further convey their ideas. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
SUPPLEMENT, 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 


containing the very best artieles published ies the 
foreign scientific journals and reviews 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES. 
Regular Prices. 


re r annum, $3 00 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, “with Pinte of Dickens 
pO ere eae per annum, 400 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, per 
RONGM ....c0c.-cccecs. eveecses Sivvocesesaces 3 00 


We willsend the above-named magazines to one 

address for one for $9.50; with Plate of “‘ Dick- 

ens in his Study,” $10. 

ae AR SCIENCE MONTHLY and ward 
URNA 


JOURNAL, with Plate of ™ mene in his 
SE sttincncan <timesinntepeiameansiil e year, 8 00 
POPULAR StieNcE MONTHLY and POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT one year, 7 00 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and irene” SCIENCE 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT.. ne year, 5 25 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and POPULAR SCIENCE 

MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, with Plate of 

“ Dickens in his Study”’......... «»..one year, 6 00 
Any person sending us four subscriptions to either 
magazine, with amount forthe same, will be entitled 
toa copy gratis. That is, five copies of APPLETONS’ 
JOURNAL i be sent as hee may direct upon receipt 
of $12.00; five cories of THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY for $20.00. 
Address all communications to 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y 


- CARTER & BROS., BOOK: NEW YORE 


WONDER UPON WONDER. 
Given Away.—A strange, mysterious, and most ex- 
traordinary Book, entitled “‘ THE BOOK OF WON- 


DERS,” containing, with numerous curious pictorial 
i. a the mysteries of the Heavens and 
bh, Natural and Super-Natural, Odaities, Whim- 
sear “sisuee Curiosities, Witches and Witchcraft, 
Dreams, Superstitions, Absurdities, Fabulous, En- 
chantment, etc. In order that all may see this 
curious book, the publishers have resolved to give it 
away to ull that oe to see it. Address, by postal- 
, F. GLEASON & CO., 738" ‘Saaahen Street, 
Boston, Mass. 














TO ADVERTISERS. 
Sena for our Locai List ot Newspapers. Sent free 
on 2 ROR 





EORGE P. ROWELL 2 
_ BT Boe ROW, EY yorK. 
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CROWELL’S 
Sunday-school Libraries. 


No.1. 30 Vols. 18mo............ «+2210 00 
No. 2. 15 Vols. 16mo............... ..- 12 50 
No. 8. 15 Vols. 16mo................- . 12 50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


** Combines more attractions than any other.” 
— Beaver (Pa.) Times. 


ts CHEAPEST AND BEST. .& 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 


FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERNS. 


te” A SUPPLEMENT will be given in everu number for 
1878, containing a full-size paper pattern for a lady’s or 
child’s dress. very subscriber will receive during the 
year twelve of these patterns, so that these alone will be 
worth more than the subscription price. 2% 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE has the best Original 
Stories of any of the ladies’ books, the best Colored 
Fashion Plates, the best Berlin Patterns, the best 
Receipts, the best Stee] Engravings, etc., etc. Every 
family ought totake it. It gives more for the money 
than any in the world. 


Thrilling Tales and Novelettes. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE Will contain next year, in 
its twelve numbers, FIVE ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT 
NOVELETTES, by Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens, Frank Lee 
Benedict. Mrs. F. Hodgson Burnett, and others of 
the best authors of America. Also nearly a hundred 
shorter stories, ALL ORIGINAL. Its superb 


Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates 


are ahead of all others. These plates are engraved 
on steel, TWICE THE USUAL SIZE. 
N. B.—As the publisher now prepays the postage to all 
mil subscribers. “ Peterson”? is CHEAPER THAN EVER; 
in fact, is THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 














TERMS (Always in Advance), $2 A YEAR. 
f : — = oe one poor 
eture (24x20) “THE ANGELS 
POoptes ter Sear OF CHRISTMAS,” d five-dollar 
pins to the person get- 
ting up the Club. 

{ With an extra copy of the 
4 Copies for 86 le pa bag for 1878 as a pre- 
5 ” * $00) mium to the person getting 

Lup the b. 


“© 1600 | dollar engraving, to_the per- 
Lson gitting up the Club. 


Address, postpaid, . 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
82 Specimen copies sent gratis, if written for. 


GOOD TIMES! BETTER TIMES! 





THE BEST TIMES! 
THE 


Cincinnati Weekly Times! 


Free for One Year. 





THE TIMES isin the Thirty-fourth year of its ex- 
istence, with a National Charscter and influence 
second to no other paper. Its patrons are of ali par- 
ties in politics. all sects in religion, all classes in 
society, and of every Stete and Territory on the 
American Contine t. Its eontents are adapted to 
the wants and tastes of all. 

its EPITORIALS, on all questions that affect the 
welfare of the people or the nation, are cancid and 
liberal in tone, brief and racy in style, ane not in- 
tentionally offensive to any class of reader: 

Irs LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE, deecribing the 
merits of their several localities us places of resi- 
dence, especially in tne South and Far West. are in- 
valuable to persons looking out for new homes. 

AN ORIGINAL STORY and a variety of Sketches 
anc Essaysfrom popular writers are givenin every 
number. 

Its MARKET REPORTS. including Live Stock and 
Grain Quotations from the peinetons shipping and 
receiving points, are always reliable 

ITs AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT is conducted b 
agentiemanof xperience in that vocation and wit 
an earnest desire to benefit the Farmer. 

THE YOUTH’S DEt ARTMENT is 80 popular with the 
children that they not only cry for it, but write for 
it every week. 


Every Patron of the Weekly Times 


is presented, free of charge, with a copy of the 


TIMES ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK, 


an elegantly printed volume of scientific and mis- 
celluneous articles, illustrated with the finest en- 
gravings. It also contains a DIARY FOR THE 
YEAR 1878. In value and attractiveness it is supe- 
rior to any present ever before offered by newspaper 
publishers. 


TERMS: Single Subscribers, per year.... 
Club of Five Subscribers, per year each 
Club of Ten and upward, per year each...... 





THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Comprising its Antiquities, Monrephy, A hie a 
and Nationa! History, edited by LL. 
of the University of Tondow, Or ntainine 800 aouble- 
columned pages, 24 full-page stee] and weod en- 
gravings, and 125 minor engravings of scenes, cities, 
and memorial places of the Holy Land. Price, in 
extra English cloth, $3.50. 

Any person sending the publishers of the WEEKLY 
TIMES the price of this book will receive a copy of 
the same, prepaid. by mail or express, and also the 
WEEKLY TIMES (with the Year-Book), 


Free for One Year; 


or the Dictionary will be sent as a’premium to any 
agent for a club of Eight Subscribers at $1.50. 

A SPECIAL AGENT for each County in all the 
States is Wanted, to whem extraordinary induce- 
ments will be offered. 

Kor Specimen Copies of the TIMES and circu- 
lars, etc., address 


TIMES COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. 
Hunter on the Lungs. 


Just published by D. B. COOKE & CO., No. 56 
Madison Street, Chicago. Price 50 cents. 

“ Practical Observations on the Cause, Prevention, 
and Proper Treatment of Affections of the 


THROAT, LUNGS, and HEART, 


by ROBERT epewiede, M.D.” Forrale by all Book- 
sellers and sent py mail, prepaid, on receipt of price 
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Bi THE NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


DAIUY--$9 Per Year; $4, ;p° for Six Months; 
75 Cents for One Mon 
WEEKLY--$1 Per Sane ‘50 Cents for Six 
Months. 
AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 
A COPY OF THE DALLY FOR CLUB OF THIRTY. 
THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
has special features, such as the Agricultural and 
Scientific Departments, Weekly Markets, Finance, 
Produce and Live Stock,and will cuntain in a# se- 
lectea and condensed form all tne News, Misce!- 
lany, Editorials. a'd prominent features of the 
Daily Commercial Advertiser Send for specimen 
copies. Posters and Special Terms to Agents. 
Address HUGH J. HASTINGS, 
136 Fulton street, New York City. 


I sow TO CURE Paralysis and other Lameness 
by special manipulations. By Gro. H. TAY- 
LOR, M.D. 25 ets. WOOD & CO., 17 East seth st., N. Y. 


GUSTAV E. STECH eT. 
SUCCESSOR i My We FF), 
GERMAN, ENG AND F. RENCH BOOKS, 

No. 766 eenduan. New York. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Best Books for Singing Schools. 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION 
BOOK, 


by A. N. JOHNSON. JUST OUT. Contains the system 
of this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly 
described that it is the easiest and best Manual tor 
Teachers and Leaders; and is also a most entertain- 
ing, useful, and thorough book for all Music Classes 
and Conventions; with the plainest of plain in- 
structions and 260 pages of the best music, graded 
from the easiest to the most difficult, and contin- 
ually referred to. The book also best answers that 
perplexing question: “ How to have good singing in 
congregations.” $1.88 ; or $12 per dosen. 





THE ENCORE. By L. EMERSON. This fine 
book has already been used a thousands, who have 
had but one opinion as to its admirable collection of 
Sacred Music, of Glees, Quartets, Trios, Duets, 
Songs, etc., for practice. It is a capital Glee Book, 
as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instruct- 
ive Course. 75 cts.; or $7.50 per dozen. 


PERKINS’S SINGING SCHOOL. By W.O. 
PERKINS. This, lice the * Encore,” is an excelient 
Gle: Book. as we las Singing-scnoo) Book. and will 
be a fine book for Conventions and for easy practice 
in Choirs and at agay gee Good instructive course and 
the best of music. 75 cts.; or $6.75 per doz. 

All teachers and convention holders are invited to 
insure their success this season by using one of these 
books. For sale everywhere. Copies sent post-free 
by mail, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H.Ditson &Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker 
New York. Philadelphia. 


WELCOME TIDINGS 


IS THE BEST OF THE 
New Sunday-school Song Books. 


it has been received with marked 
favor everywhere. The ‘‘ Sunday- 
school Times’”’ says, ina careful 
review of six of the latest and most 
ex‘ensively advertised Sunday- 
school Song Books: ‘‘We pro- 
nounce the last book on our list, 
‘WELCOME TIDINCS,’ to be in our 
judgment DECIDEDLY THE BEST 
OF THE SIX.”’ 


Price $30 per 100. 3 35 cents by mail. 


ss 


John Church & Co, 





Biglow & Main, 





nen 


“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand Book. 
Have already ordered 212 copies.” 
FOR 


SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS. 


There certainly has never before appeared a book 
of musica! instruction and beautiful music so com- 
plete in all its departments as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents; $7.50 n dozen. 
ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 


This is the title of anew sacred song thatis be- 
comiog widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when 
wellsung. Price 35 cents. 

CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

The new volume. beginning with October number, 
will excel any of the pre:edingin every agruocian. 
Send stamp for full pacticulars for the new ye 
and proof that the Visitor ‘* does actually give ever 
$20 for $1.50!" Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


6 For Sunday Schools, 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new-songs. 
writin especially for it by many of the popular com 
posers in different parts of the country By no means 
select a book for your school untul you have examined 
Soncs or Gratirups. It1s printed inCombined Notes 
Price 86cts., $3 60 perdoz by express, $4 20 by mail, 

nied Pe eReader 


SONGS OF GLORY. "sms 





FILLMORE cg 
Geecinth PAUEE Peak. "ognCUOA TE ome, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Che Independent. 


THE PHYSICAL TANGIBLENESS OF 
THE MORAL LAW.* 





A LECTURE. 





BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 





DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, OCT. 15TH. 





THE PRELUDE.—CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, 


THE parliamentary expenses of the Brighton 
Railway in England were $15,000a mile. George 
III used to spend the money voted to him as 
king for purposes of political corruption, and 
called his gifts golden pills. We all remember 
very well that Lord Cuatham’s measures of re 
form were spoiled by Lord Bute, and that the 
latter succeeded by striking the great states 
man’s followers with a golden club. It is said 
that Lord Bute in one day issued to the order 
of his agents £25,000. On one occasion a gov- 
ernment loan was raised among his adherents 
by private subscription, on such terms as to 
distribute among them £350,000 of public 
money. Inthe days of the Pensioned Parlia- 
ment, peerages were bought and sold, and 
sometimes the amounts paid for them entered 
in the books of the exchequer. It was very 
common to buy a member of the Lower House, 
and even alord was sometimes sold over his 
cbair, as you sell goods over the counter of a 
stall. It is altogether too early yet to forget 
political corruptionin England. But since the 
Reform measures of 1832 civil-service amelior- 
ation has taken such hold of Great Britain that 
it is now almost an unheard-of procedure to 
sell or to attempt to buy a member of Parlia- 
ment. The corruption which existed in Great 
Britain during the railway mania was, per- 
haps, as great as that in the United States in 
the times of our Credit Mobilier. During the 
struggles with Napoleon, corruption in En- 
glish public life was far-reaching in every po- 
litical department. Macaulay says that the 
judiciary never was corrupt in England and 
that commerce was generally very sound. It 
is to be remembered that we have an elective 
judiciary in twenty-two states; and, probably, 
our miserable civil service has affected the 
judiciary more tban the judges were ever in- 
fluenced in Evgland by political corruption. 
Nevertheless, there was a nobility in England, 
depending largely on the civil service for 
places for sous not put into position by the 
law of primogeniture. Second sons, third, and 
fourth, and 80 on, were to be pensioned in a 
state church, or in a political office, or in the 
army and navy. If our judiciary is a more cor- 
rupt body than the English ever was, we have 
no upper class with stroug interests at stake 
in the existence of corruption. Therefore, the 
field, perhaps, is not a very much more difficult 
one here, now, than it was in England in 1832, 
for the progress of civil-service reform. 

How, then, did this change occur in England ? 
A Congress meets to-day at Washington, called 
together by the first American President that 
has attacked what George William Curtis calls 
the ‘‘consuming gangrene”’ of our public life— 
office-holding control of politics. [Applause.] 
This English history, this black page and the 
present white page, are they not worto atten- 
tion from Coogress and from us? Did the black 
page immediately precede the white? Or were 
there some gray leaves interspersed, some 
blotched and almost ragged pages, between the 
dark days of corruption and the present days 
of honest civil service in England? As early 
as 1832 reform began; but it was not until 
about the year 1853, when Sir Stafford North- 
cote drew up his definite propositions, that 
civil-service reform grew to be a victorious 
cause in England. There have been, however, 
twenty years of crescent success in Great 
Britain for civil-service reform. The result is, 
that to-day the contrast of American and English 
politics is vastly to our disadvantage ; while the 
covtrast of American politics under Washington 
and Jefferson with English politics of the same 
period would have been greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the English. About the time when 
the Reform measures were passed in Great 
Britain Andrew Jackson introduced here the 
spoils system. And now that twenty years of 
vigorous action on the part of the executive of 
Great Britain has ehowo what can be done for 
civil-service reform there, why should we not 
cast a sharp glance upon that page of English 
precedent, when the topic of civil service re- 
form comes before America, with its fatter and 
fatter political spoils, as a question almost of 
life or death ? 

What is the particular regulation of office- 
holding in Great Britain? The premier ap- 
points, of course, his colleagues in his cabinet, 
with the advice of the king or queen. Then the 
cabicet together choose subsidiary officers just 
under them. Thus the upper ranges of the 
civil service change when tue party or the min- 
istry changes. But, with very few and now de- 


* Copyright,by the Rev. Joseph Cook. 





creasing exceptions, the lower ranges are filled 
by competitive examinations. A man once in 
position expects to keep his place during good 
behavior and to be promoted for merit. The 
consequence is that the control of politics 
has been taken out of the hands of party in 
Great Britain, so far as office-holding is con- 
cerned, and put into the hands of the people, 
where it belongs. To-day public sentiment 
probably has a greater power over parliament- 
ary action than over congressional; at least, 
its effects are more immediately perceived ; a 
change can be brought about more quickly in 
the Parliament bya haughty, commandivg pub- 
lic sentiment than here. The reason is that 
patronage is not left in the hands of members 
of Parliament to corrupt the country thruugh 
every small office. 

We waut in this country nothing that will 
not bear the test of popularity. We must be- 
ware of demagogues who talk about an offie- 
holding aristocracy, and who assure us that 
ctvil-service competitive examinations would 
result in the institution of a class having 
peculiar privileges. That class in England 
serves Disraeli to day and Gladstone to-mor- 
row. How peculiar are its privileges? On 
which sideis it? Itis a great profession; it has 
learned how to do its work; it keeps in place 
although ministries change. Justso. If we 
had such an office-boldiug class in this coun- 
try it would serve both political parties, do its 
work well, could not be bought and sold from 
custom house to post-office, or become a stand- 
ing bribe in Congress, and would not make tbe 
office of senator a gift enterprise. As this 
body of men would be filled by merit, and as 
the competition would be open to everybody, 
we should have a class serving both p-litical 
parties and, therefore, no aristocracy at all. 

We ought to do our public business as a 
great factory does its, by retaining the servants 
who have shown themselves capable. When 


ten or twelve acres of factory floors change 4 


hands the shrewd men in Boston and New 
York, who manage the enterprises that move 
the whirring looms on those floors, do not 
change all their agents or all their operatives. 
They koow what men have dove well and keep 
themin place. Our governmental business is 
to be managed for the benefit of the nation, 
and not for that of a party. [Great applause.] 
It is to be managed by the people that own the 
whirring looms, and not by the men who are 
speculators at the best and who make a 
business of fleecing each otberas rivals. Of 
course, there will never come, in America, any 
peace or purity in politics until the day of the 
disestablishment of the machine in politics. 
[Great applause. ] 


THE LECTURE. 


After Robespierre had choked the Seine with 
the vainly whiapering heads sheared away by 
the guillotine, there came an hour when 2 
death-tumbril containing bimself was trundled 
toward the fatal French ax. Carlyle parrates 
that the streets were crowded ‘rom the Palais 
de Justice to the Place de la Revolution, the 
very roofs and ridge-tiles budding forth human 
curiosity, in strange gladness. Toe soldiers 
with their sabers point out Robespierre, as the 
crowd presses close about the cart. A French 
mother, remembering what rivers of blood that 
man’s right hand had wruucg out of tbe throat 
of France, springs on the tumbril, clutching 
the side of it with one hand, and, waving the 
other Sibyl-like, exclaims: ‘‘ Your death in- 
toxicates me with joy.’’ The almost glazed 
eyes of the would-be suicide Robespierre open. 
“ Scélérat, go down, go down to Hell with the 
curses of all wivesand mothers.’’ A little while 
after Samson did his work, and a shout raised 
itself as the head was lifted; a shout, says 
history, which prolongs itself yet through 
Europe and dowa to our day.—(Carlyle, “‘ The 
French Revolution,” vol. ii, book viii, chap. 
vii, ‘*Go down to.’’) ‘That word “ down” will 
never be understood by us until we contrast 
it with the ‘‘up,’’ with which mea salute the 
Gracchi, and the Lafayettes, and the Wash- 
ingtons, and the Hampdens, and the Phocions, 
and which prolongs itself mysteriously in his- 
tory. The word ‘‘ down,” once uttered by the 
ages is rarely reversed ; ani the word “ up,”’ 
once looking haughtily on that word ‘‘ down,”’ 
very rarely in history changes its countenance. 

There appear to be behind these two words 
inexorable natural laws. Is it possible to dis- 
cover any of them ? 

1, Instinctive physical gestures accompany 
the action of strong feeliugs. 

2. It is a peculiarity of the strongest moral 
emotions that the general direction of the 
pbysical gestures which they prompt is either 
up or down. 

3. By the operation of a fixed natural law of 
the human orgavism, we hang the head in 
shame or acute self-disapproval. 

By the operation of a fixed natural law, we 
hold the head erect when conscious of good 
eae or acute self-approval. 

. It isa physical fact, demonstrable by the 
wink induction, that the gestures prompted 
by the blissful supremacy of conscience have 
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their general direction upward and give the 
human form a reposeful and commanding atti- 
tude. 

6. [tis also a physical fact, demonstrable by 
the widest induction, that the gestures prompt- 
ed by the opposite relations to conscience 
have their general direction downward and 
give the human form an unreposeful and more 
or less groveling attitude. 

7. Other things being equal, the latter atti- 
tude always quails before the former. 

8. By fixed natural law the upward gestures 
induced by an approving conscience and the 
activity of the higher faculties are acocom- 
panied by asense of repose, unfettered elas- 
ticity, and of a tendency to physical levitation, 

9. By a fixed natural law the downward 
gestures induced by a disapproving conscience 
are accompanied by a sense of unrest, fettered 
activity, and of a tendency to delevitation. 

10. In some of the most celebrated works of 
great artists the human form is represented as 
in astate of physical levitation; but this is 
always pictured as accompanied and caused by 
the blissful supremacy of conscience and of 
the higher faculties. 

11. It will be found, on an examination of 
personal consciousness, that there is in the art- 
istic sense a feeling that forms exhibiting the 
the blissful supremacy ef conscience and of 
the higher faculties will float, and that forms 
which do not exbibit these traits will not. 

12. So deep is the instinct concerned in the 
upward gestures produced by an approving, 
and the downward produced by a disapproving 
conscience, that bistory contains large pumbers 
of alleged instances of the physical levitation 
of the human form in moral trance. 

13. Without deciding whether these cases 
are authentic facts or not, their existence 
sbows the intensity of this instinct and the un- 
fathomed significance of the inexorable nat- 
ural law which it reveals. 

14. In the existence of the instinctive up- 
ward and downward physical gestures aceom- 
panying the approval and disapproval of con- 
science natural law reveals the distinction 
between up and down, higher and lower in 
morai emotion, and, in doing that, founds an 
aristocracy, strictly so called, or government 
by the best, and determines that they shall 
rule. And these instinctive gestures, occurring 
according to natural law, are a proclamation 
of that aristocracy—the only one recognized 
by Nature and the only one that will endure. 
{Applauee. } 

15. It will be found that all the instances of 
human experience of the distinction between 
up and down and bigher and lower, as thus de- 
fined by observation, may be summarized under 
alaw of moral gravitation proteeding from 
Conscievce. 

16. Moral gravitation, therefore, is as well 
known to exist and is as tangible as physical 
gravitation. 

17. But all law in Nature is but the uniform 
action of an Omnipresent Personal Will. 

18. The tangibleness of the Moral Law in 
Conscience is se:entifically known, therefore, to 
be identical with the tangibleness of an Omni- 
present Persoval Will. 

19. Moral gravitation is in but not of the 
soul. 

20. There is, therefore, in man a Somewhat 
or Someone not of him, and spiritually, and in 
a significant sense, physically, tangible through 
Conscience. 

Ascending that stairway of propositions, I 
have not asked you to pause to converse on the 
balustrades; but, assuming that we have gone 
up the hight together, let us, now that we 
stand here, look back and make sure that all 
our steps were onthe adamant. Take no par- 
tisan witness, however, in our examipation of 
this case before these learned jurors. You say 
Llamalawyer making a plea for foregone con- 
clusions, Is William Shakespeare a partisan ? 
Did he know anything of human nature? The 
heaviness of the soul of a man that has done 
evil—is that recognized by William Shake- 
speare ? 

Imagine that this Temple is Bosworth battle- 
field. There is the tent of Richmond, and here 
the tent of Richard. William Shakespeare shall 
guide us in our study of natural Jaws in these 
two tents. He does not look through partisan 
lenses; he is no theologian. What are these 
forms that rise in the dead midnight bet ween the 
twotents? There are eleven ghosts here. Shakes+ 
peare is behind every one of them. They utter 
nothing that he does not put into their lips; 
when they speak, he speaks; and some of us 
have been taught to believe that, when Shakes- 
peare speaks, Nature speaks; 

* Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow! 

Think how thou stabb’dst me in my prime of 
youth, 
At Tewksbury; despair therefore and die.” 


So speaks the first ghost at R'chard’s tent. 


* Be cheerful Richmond; for the wronged souls 
Of butchered princes fight in thy behaif 
King Henry’s issue, Richmond, comforts thee.”’ 
So speaks the same ghost at Richmond’s tent. 


*: When I was mortal my anointed body 
By thee was punched ull of deadly holes 
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Think on the Tower and me; despair and die, 

Harry the Sixth bids thee despair and die.” 

So speaks the second ghost at Richard’s tent. 

“ Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror.” 

So speaks the same ghost at Richmond’s tent. 
* Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow, 

I that was washed to death with fulsome wine ; 

Poor Clarence, by thy guile betrayed to death! 

To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgeless sword. Despair and die.” 

So speaks the third ghost at Richard’s tent. 

** Good angels guard thy battle. Live and flourish.” 
So speaks the same ghost at Richmond’s tent. 
“ Let us sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow.” 

So speak the ghosts of Rivers, Grey, and 
Vaughan, at Richard’s tent. 

*“* Awake, and think our wrongs in Richard’s bosom 
Will conquer him. Awake, and win the day.” 
Sospeak the same ghosts at Richmond’s tent. 
The ghost of Hastings rises. The ghosts of 

the two young Princes rise : 

“ Dream on thy cousins smothered in the Tower. 
Let us be lead within thy bosom, Richard; 

And weigh thee down to ruin, shame and death.. 

Thy nephew’s souls bid thee despair and die. 

Sleep, Richmond. sleep in peace and wake in joy; 

Edward’s unhappy sons do bid the flourish.” 

The ghost of Queen Anne rises: 

* Richard, thy wife, that wretched Anne, thy wife— 
That never slepta quiet hour with thee 
Now fills thy sleep with pertubations. 

To-morrow inthe battle think on me, 

And fall thy powerless arm. Despair and die! 

Thou, quiet soul, sleep thou a quiet sleep, 

Dream of success and happy victory; 

Thy adversary's wife doth pray for thee.” 

The ghost of Buckingham rises: 

“ Phe first was I that helped thee to the crown; 

O, inthe battle think on Buckingham 

And die in terror of thy guiltiness. 

God and good angels fight on Richmond's side, 

But Richard fall in hight of al! his pride.” 

The ghosts vanish. 

Is this natural, or supernatural, or both, and 
the one because it is the other? [Great ap- 

plause.]} 

Your Richard wakes yonder in his tent: 
*“O coward conscience, how thou dost afflict me! 

The lights burn blue—it is now dead midnight. 

Cold, fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

Iam a villain; yet I Jie. Iam not. 

Fool, of thyself speak well; fool, do not flatter. 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me fora villain. 

Perjury, perjury.”n the high’st degree ; 

Murder, stern murder, in the dir’st degree; 

All several sins, all us’d in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all: Guilty! guilty! 

I shall despair. There is no creature loves me; 

And, if I die, no soul will pity me. 

Nay, wherefore should they? Since that I myself 

Find in myself no pity to myself. 

Methougbt the souls of all that I had murdered 

Came to my tent; and every one did threat 

To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard!’; 

—‘* King Richard II,” Act V, Scene IIT. 

Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow! So 
spoke Shakespeare; so, the ghosts; so, induc- 
tive science ; so, natural law; so, that Some- 
what which is behind all natural law; and so, 
that Someone who is behind the Somewhat. 
{Great applause. ] 

You will allow me to make reference here to 
some of the subtlest of unexplored buman 
experiences. I am by no means drifting out 
of the range of scientific currents and received 
thought, even if I venture to sail boldly into 
the fog that lies along the shore of many an 
undiscovered Jand. But, my friends, put 
Shakespeare at the helm. Let us recognize 
him as the pilot; and, remembering what 
weight he puts upon the word heavy, dare to 
look int6 the canvas of a Raphael and an 
Angelo a moment; and into this deeper can- 

vas of our own souls, painted by natural law— 
that is, by the fingers of the Personal Omni- 
presence, who was and is andis to come. I 
affirm, what no man can deny, that natural 
language is God’s language. We did not in- 
vent it. Surely natural language is the lan- 
guage of Nature; and these gestures which 
make us hang the head and give us the erect 
attitude are proclamations made, not by the 
will of man, but by the will of that Power 
whieh has co-ordinated all things and given 
them harmony with each other, and never 
causes an instinct to utter a lie. We bave here- 
tofore looked carefu'ly into the distinction 
between an instinct and an educated tendency 
It would mean very little if men had been 
taught to hang their headgjn shame. It would 
mean very little if men by a process of educa- 
tion had learned to assume the erect attitude 
when conscierce is supreme. It is scientific- 
ically sure, however, that when an organic 
instinct can be discovered we have a right to 
infer from its existence that of its corre- 
late. We know that where there is a fin 
there is water to match it; where there is a 
wing, there is air to match it ; an eye, lumin- 
ousness to match it; an ear, sound to match 
it. The migrating swans fly through the mid- 
nights and the morns, and they lean in per- 
fect covfidence upon the Maker of their 
instinct, knowing that, if God has given them 
a tendency to fly to the South, he will have 
provided a South asa correlate to the tend- 
ency, Our great tests of truth are: intuition, 
instinct, experimert, and syllogism. Incontro- 


vertibly we have instincts concerned, and not 
educated tendencies, in these instinctive gest- 
ures, by which conscience in blissful suprem- 
acy gives the human form a commanding or 
overawing attitude and sometimes a levitated 
mood. I say that the mood is levitated, 
whether the form is or not. In certain highest 
moments, when conscience assures us that the 
stars fight for us, we do have a feeling that, if 
cast out unsupported into the ether, we should 
float there; and we have at other times a feel- 
ing that, if we were disembodied and cast out 
intothe unknown, we should sink. These two 
subtle and subtly contrasted organic feelings 
are endlessly significant. Do you believe the 
forger, the perjurer, the murderer has any 
feeling that he could float aloft with the 
great forms that the artists have put upon 
canvas? After studying often at Dresden 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, who will float, 
I paused in the Louvre many times with 
dissatisfaction before Murillo’s Madonna, 
who will not. She stands on a crescent moon, 
and I think she needs it as asupport. [Laugh- 
ter] But the Venus di Milo will float, al- 
though she is in marble. We have these in- 
stinctive feelings, although we do not under- 
stand them any more than the brute does the 
sunset. We cannot rid ourselves of them if 
we allow our thoughts and emotions to follow 
a natural course. We have a strange, deep 
sense by which we authorize ourselves to say 
of now and then a female form in art, and 
even of the male form occasionally, though 
oftener of the femile, that it would float if 
left alone inthe ether. This instinct is an in- 
disputable fact. It is surely a shore, although 
veiled yet in vapor. We have not approached 
that coast much yet; but there is the instinct ; 
there is firm land here, and the trend of its 
beaches, where lies so much undiscovered 
gold, must be in perfect accordance with that 
of all these instinctive gestures. Begin with 
what cannot be controverted, or the proposi- 
tion that we hang the head in shame and hold 
it erect in conscious self-approval. We know 
that some attitudes, in deep remorse, bring a 
man down to the posture of the brute almost. 
We grovelintbe dust at times, when we feel 
ourselves under the full thunder and lightning 
of the morallaw. Mr. Emerson says that he 
has read in Swedenborg (be means he has read 
in natural law) that the good angels and the 
bad angels always stand feet to feet; the 
former perpendicularly up, the latter perpen- 
dicularly down. If you please, that is science ; 
itis not poetry. Itis poetry; but it is science, 
too. Wesee a gleaming curve of the law in 
the hanging head and in the erect and repose- 
fuland commanding sttitude. We see it in 
that sense of elasticity and almost of physical 
levitation which arises in states of moral 
trance. We see it on the canvas of great 
painters in yet higher manifestations; and 
when we come tothe asserted cases of phys- 
ical levitation, we have, at least, an indication 
of theintensity of the instinct they reprezent, 
and, therefore, of its value as a scientific 


guide. 
Shakespeare is at the helm. Walk forward 


into this wheeling vapor and gaze shoreward 
from the bow of the vessel. Let him keep his 
place. He will not ground youupon any rocks 
or shoals. Go to the vexed leeward rail near- 
est this strange shore, soundingthere under this 
obscuring mist, and open as a chart—what? 
Why, the British Quarterly Journal of Science, 
edited by Professor Crookes. What does he 
say? Has he any guide-book to this fascinating 
unknown coast? He publishes careful articles, 
iu which are summed up a large number of the 
alleged historical cases of levitation in moral 
trance. Pliny, in his ‘Natural History’’ 
(vii, 18), said, long ago, that the bodies of all 
living things weigh less when alive aud awake 
than sleeping or dead. (Mares prestare pon 

dere; et defuncta viventibus corpora omnium ani- 
mantium, et dormientia vigilantibus.) Dean 
Trench (‘‘ Notes on the Miracles,’ ed. vii, p 

289) defines man as ‘‘the animal that weighs 
less when alive and awake than dead or 
asleep.”’ Itis well known that the levitation 
of the body of Mr. Home in London is asserted 
on the testimony of eye-witnesses, including in 
their number Professor Crookes, editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science, Lord Lyndburst, 
and many other men of large experience, 
trained minds, full culture, and unimpeached 
integrity. O1asingle page of the guide-book 
to which I have referred you ( Quarterly Journal 
of Science, Jan., 1875, p. 53) you will find a 
statement of the names, couutry, condition, 
and date of life of forty levitated persons, 
“The darker and less historical the age,’’ says 
this writer (p. 52), ‘‘the more miracles, but the 
fewer of these phenomena [of levitation]. The 
testimonies to these, absent, so far as we can 
see, in the ages from the fourth century to the 
ninth, increase in number, respectability, and 
accuracy, from the latter to the present day.”’ 
In this long list of instances the levitations 
occur, as a rule, in states of moral elevation or 
trance. “If levitation has occurred,” says 
this authority, ‘‘it ig natural. Under what 





conditions we may never _be able in the least to 
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define. But, whatever happens we must call 
natural, whether the naturalness be clear to 
few or many, to none or all of us.”—(P. 39.) 
Professor Crookes thinks that, if we can prove 
that Cesar was assassinated, we can prove that 
there have been cases of levitation. I do not 
believe him. 1 think it very doubtful whether 
we can now demonstrate that physical levita- 
tion has occurred under the eyes of experts or 
can be proved to the satisfaction of men of 
science. But this fully accredited man basa 
right to be heard in the majestic roar of the 
unconquered surf of this unknown coast. 
Shakespeare is there at the helm. He will 
draw the ship off in a moment. But you must 
peer once, in the name of science and of more 
than one advanced pilot of modern thought, 
into this mist. Professor Crookes affirms that, 
if we are to be candid stuients of history, 
we shall be very shy of denying that there 
never has been physical levitation, as it is 
sometimes represented on the canvas of our 
great painters. Personally, he has no doubt 
that it occurs in states of moral trance. 

We know something of what it is to be elas- 
tic when we feel right with God and man ; and 
that fact is a deep glimpse into this wheeling, 
smiting mist. It is surely worth while, gazing 
in the direction of this gleam of analogy and 
fact, to ask whether there have been cases in 
which the human form, under the highest act- 
ivity of conscience, bas been lifted aloft. 1do 
not ask you to accept Mr. Crookes’s state- 
ments. I ask you only to note what some por- 
tions of the very latest science are saying and 
to keep an eye on the lee shore, meanwhile 
taking soundings every now and then. Kvep 
well away frem the rocks of Spiritualism. 
[Great applause.] There are maelstroms in 
which—listenivug, it may be, to evil spirits— 
man sometimes mistakes the moral downward 
for the moral upward; and, gazing into the 
azure of the wide, swift, smooth, circling sea 
at the whirlpool’s edge until dizzy, persuades 
himself that its inverted reflection isthe ky; 
wishing two wives, takes some gleam of a lie 
out of that lower azure as his justification for 
having them; adopts the maelstrom, in all 
its downward swirls, for the upper Heaven; 
and so plunges into its glassy throat, as if he 
were ascending. Keep out of that. [Ap 


plause. ] 
Nevertheless, I cannot discuss the topic of 


uncontroverted physical facts concerning con- 
science without asking you to notice, in the 
name of Shakespeare and all the common in- 
stincts, onthe one hand, and of all the latest 
research, on the other, that a physical tenden- 
ey to levitation is a matter worth investi- 
gation. 

But now, my friends, even if we could not 
make any use of Mr. Crookes’s facts, we do 
know how tangible the moral lawis. We know 
that these gestures upward and downward re- 
veal subtle arrangements in the connection of 
our organization with conscience ; that they 
indicate instincts ; and that all instincts have 
their correlates. Suppose that I could take 
you no further up this staircase, along its 
twenty steps, than the tenth or fifteenth. Sup- 
pose that we cannot go up together over more 
than half these steps. You who stand on the 
lower platform wi}l yet, when you 1 ok back, 
bave an outlook worthy of study. I knowthat I 
have an instinct by which my gestures, in the 
midst of consientious self-approval, express 
command, repose, elasticity; and _ that 
when conscience is against me I grovel 
naturally. Up and down are words phys- 
ically proclaimed by natural law. There 
is no reversing the relations of the peerage of 
Heaven. I want the culture that eha’) bring me 
near to the Court. J, therefore, must studious- 
ly examine the only steps by which man can 
ascend toward the Gates that have foundations. 
I know that pride and self-approval througb 
Conscience are as different as east and west. 
They are so far apart that east and west, com- 
pared with them, have nearness and cohesion. 
A reposeful mood and peace are given bya 
blissful supremacy of Conscience; but these 
are rarely conscious of themselves, as pride al- 
ways is. If the face hss solar light, usually 
it is unconscious of the possession of tbat radi- 
ance. And so, if a man have the approval of 
Conscience, if the upper nature bein blissful 
supremacy, he is usually unconscious of his 
mood. No emotion has its full strength until 
it is so profound that its possession is not no- 
ticed by its owner. We are not fully given up 
to any feeling until we not only have posses- 
sion of it, but become unconscious of the sor- 
cery by which it possesses us. The orator 
must not only have possession of his subject, 
but his subject of him. When it has posses- 
sion of him, you are not conscious of him, nor 
is be of himself, but only of his theme. 

If I were able to go up only half the steps 
that you have ascended here with me, I should 
feel myself other than an orphan inthe uni- 
verse. We ask how God can be touched. How 
can we come near to the ineffable Somewhat 
and Someone, that lies behind natural law? 
We are poor flowers opening toward the moon. 
We have no eyes to see, and yet we have nerves 








to feel. Do we need anything more? We are 
sure we have the nerves and that we touch the 
sunlight. We know scientifically that there is 
an up and a down in natural law in the moral 
range. Weare as covscious of this moral gravita- 
tion as we are of pbysical gravitation. We touch 
a Somewhat that lifts us, and the absence of 
which leaves us to sink to what appears to be 
a pit bottomless ; and we know that this gravi- 
tation is a natural law. But it is a truth of 
scfence that every natural law is the constant 
operation of an Omnipresenot Personal Will; 
and, therefore, in the incontrovertible physical 
facts illustrating moral gravitation as a natural 
law, have we not the touchings of the Per- 
sonal Omnipresence, as much as the flower kas 
the touchings of the sunlight when it absorbs 
its beams? [Applause.] 


As feel the flowers the sun in heaven 
But sun and sunlight never see; 

So feel I Thee, O God, my God, 
Thy dateless noontide hid from me. 


As touch the buds the blessed rain, 
But rain and rainbow never s°e; 

So touch I Thee in bliss or pain, 
Thy far vast Rainbow veiled from me. 


Orion, moon and sun and bow, 
Amaze a sky unseen by me; 

God’s wheeling Heaven is there, I know, 
Although its arch I cannot see. 


In low estate, I. asthe flower, 
Have nerves to feel, not eyes to see; 
The subtiest in the Conscience is 
Thyself and that which toucheth Thee. 


Forever it may bethat I 
More vet shal! f-el and shall not see; 
Above my soul thy Wholenegs roll, 
Not visibly, but tangibly 


But flaming heart to Rain and Ray, 
Turn Tin meekest loyalty; 
I breathe and move and livein Thee, 
And drink the Ray I cannot see. [ Applause. } 


What of the Ascension? Itis said, to turn 
now one glance upon the scriptural record, 
that One, whose face did shine as the sun in 
solar light, and who illustrated that radiance 
as no other member of the human race ever 
has done since, as he blessed bis disciples, was 
lifted up from them, avd a cloud received him 
out of their sight. Will you quail here, when 
you see the perfect unity between the natural 
law,as I have endeavored to unfold ft, and 
this action of the spiritual body, it may be, in 
that member of the human race, who, at the 
Transfiguration, illustrated the glorious capac- 
{ties of that body for solar light? I know 
that in ws there is a levitating tendency in 
a moral trance. I know that as we pray 
the fashion of our countenance is altered. 
And it is recorded that as He prayed the 
fashion of his countenance was altered. and 
that as He blessed his disciples he was horne 
up from them. Without controversy, great is 
the mystery of Godliness; God was manifest. 
in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed 
on in the world, received up into glory. You 
say that I am treading here upon the very 
edge of blasphemy, in assuming that any 
natural law is concerned in these summits of 
revealed faci. But, my friends, the distinc- 
tion between the natural and the supernatural 
is one that may be stated in many ways. The 
natural to meis merely God’s usual action ; the 
supernatural his unusual action. God’s will is 
uniform; and if you and I experience some 
tendency to stand erect when we are right with 
God,if you and I have some tendency to 
spiritual levitation when we are in a moral 
trance, who shall say, if our goodness had 
equaled that of the Soul that never sinned, 
we should not know what levitation is,as he 
did? 

I am perfectly aware that I am venturing into 
unexplored remainders of thought; but it is 
my purpose to do so, for here, at the Temple’s 
opening in this structure which I am building, 
full of reverence for conscience, I wish to 
erect two pillars—two gorgeous marble shafts, 
if you please to look on them as I do, facts of 
science making them glorious—two columns, 
one on either side of the door—Solar Light. and 
Moral Gravitation. Both are physical facts. 
Both we can touch in the lower flutings of the 
shafts, and we know by the argument of ap- 
proach and by the whole scheme of aralog- 
ical reasoning, thatif the solar light were car- 
ried up to {ts loftiest. capacity, it might, at its 
summit, have the transfiguration ; and if the 
laws of moral levitation are examined, and we 
ascend them to the highest point to which 
analogy can take us up, we may, without 
violating, by the breadth of a hair, scientific 
accuracy, find there the Ascension. [Great 
applause. ] 





Tue New York State Home Missionary So- 
ciety reported, at the meeting of the Congre- 
gational General Association at Gloversville, 
that its receipts for the year were $36,495—a 
large advance on those of any previous year— 
and the home mission work in the state was 
never in a better condition. Fifty-four mis- 
sionaries had been in commission, supplying 
100 churches and stations. 
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Religions Antelligence. 


FREE BAPTIST GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 





Tue Free Baptist General Conference met 
for its twenty-third session at Fairport, N. Y., 
October 3d. Inthe numberof this paper dated 
October 4th we gave a very full sketch of 
this denomination, and bave now only to give 
an account of the proceedings of the Copfer- 
ence. The Conference meets triennially, its 
last meeting having been held in Providence» 
in 1874. 

On Tuesday evening the anniversary of the 
Conference was held, the services consisting 
chiefly of the delivery of the sermon, which 
was preached by the Rev. A. L. Houghton, 
Lawrence, Mass. The Conference opened on 
Wednesday, with sixty-four delegates present. 
The attendance was larger at subsequent 
sessions. President O. B. Cheney, of Bates 
College, was elected moderator. An address 
of welcome was given and reports were read 
from the yearly meetings, ‘‘ showing prosperity 
and blessing in most quarters, along with occa- 
sional trial and hardship.”” Then came the 
Conference sermon, by President Durgin. The 
burden of the sermon was that the Church 
should awake from its condition of lethargy, 
coldaess, and inefliciency. In the evening the 
anniversaries of the benevolent societies were 
held. The foreign mission in India was repre- 
sented to be in urgent need of help. During 
the last two years eight helpers have with- 
drawn, and the secretary said the church 
must abandon, transfer, or occupy the mission. 

Thursday forenoon tbe annive'sary of the 
Education Society was hel’. The condition of 
the denomination inthe West was discussed 
aud it was stated that the demand for trained 
pastors there exceeds the supply. In tte Con- 
ference the Yearly Meeting of Bengal and 
Orissa in India was admitted to membership. 
The report of the Virginia Association stated 
that some of the churches were filling, and 
their members being gathered into other 
churches, onfaccount of lack of pastoral sup- 
port.’ Among the yearly!meetings is a colored 
one, that of Southern Illinois, Its report ex- 
pressed deep attachment to the polity and 
doctrin¢s of the denomination. Applications 
for admission were received from the Central 
Iiliaois, Louisiana, avd Kansas and South- 
ern Nebraska Yearly Meetings. The delegates 
appointed to attend. the General Couference of 
the Church of God and thatof the Disciples 
of Christ reported that as to the Church cf 
God it resembled in many respects the Free 
Baptist Church, but there were serious obsta- 
cles to union. A similar report was giveniu 
regard tothe Disciples of Christ. The even- 
ing was giv n to speeches on temperance. 

On Friday the committee on revision of the 
rules of the Conference reported, and a resolu- 
tion was offered and promptly adopted repeal- 
ing the action of the Conference of 1874 allow- 
ing nov-baptized persons to be received as 
members. The following resolutions were also 
adopted: 

Whereas, We learn of various associations 
of Baptists in different parts of the South hold- 
ing substantially our views of doctrine and em- 
bodying in their practice our views of church 
polity ; and, whereas many of these brethren 
are not only in harmony with us in faith and 
practice, but are known distinctively by name 
as Freewill Baptists ; therefore, 

‘© Resolved, That we take this occasion to ex- 

tend to these various associations the frater- 
nal greetings of this General Conference of 
Freewill Baptists and to extend a most cordial 
invitation to any and all of them totake a place 
among us as members of the denominational 
household.”’ 
In the afternoon an appeal was made for $25,- 
000 for a biblical training school in India. Af- 
ter a very effective speech from the corre- 
sponding secretary, $7,000 was pledged. 

On Saturday Prof. W. C. Wilkinson and the 
Rev. 8. Adsit, of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, addressed some fraternal words to 
the Conference. The former said: ‘‘We are 
ealled Regular Baptists, and you are called 
Free Baptists. I am quite sure that you are 
very regular, and that we are very free. Iam 
also quite sure that the difference between you 
and us consists more in words than in things. 
I would be glad to see all the members of the 
Baptist family united.’’ In the aftervoon the 
convention of the benevolent societies assem- 
bled. The receipts of the various societies 
were reported as follows: Foreign Mission, 
$10,939; Home Mission, $5,173; Education, 
$1,446 ; showing an increase in the first two 
and a decrease in the last. The evening was 
given to a spirited meeting of the Woman’s 
Mission Board. On Monday the Conference 
did little besides raising morey to pay off the 
indebtedness of the Freedmen’s School at Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

The Conference reeeived and adopted, on 
Tuesday, the report of the committee on church 
polity in answer to questions concerning the 
reception and dismissal of members. The re- 
port of the committee on doctrine was adopted. 
Two of the items are as follows: 





** Respecting the design of baptism: We be- 


lieve that baptism is designed to represent: 
(1.) The burial and resurrection of Christ. (2.) 
The remission of sin and the resurrection of 
the soul to newness of life. (3.) The final 
resurrection, secured by the resurrection of 
Christ,”” 


‘We believe it to be the duty of all Chris- 
tians, as such, to partake of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. We also affirm that our 
pastours and churches can and should withhold 
the elements of the Eucharist from any and all 
persons who are known to be unworthby.”’ 

The Conference closed on Wednesday, after 
adopting a resolution to establish a Quarterly 
Review and hearing an appropriate address by 
the moderator. It does not appear from the 
reports in The Morning Star that any action 
was taken in relation to the proposal of union 
with the Congregationalists. We learn from 
another source that the committee on the de- 
nomination made provision for the introduc- 
tion of a larger lay element in future confer- 
ences ; and also for the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the denomination, in 1880, when the 
Cenference will meet as near to New Durham, 
N.H., as practicable, this being the place 
where the first church was organized. At this 
conference the proposal will be made to raise 
$500,000 for the various bencvolent societies. 





THE LUTHERAN GENERAL COUN- 
CIL. 





Tue eleventh annual meeting of this body 
was looked forward to with interest, as it was 
expected to take action in reference to the 
Galesburg Rule, and thus range itself either 
with the rigid Lutherans of the Missouri 
School or approach in catholicity the position 
of the General Synod. Its real position we 
have already sufficiently described in a recent 
article in which Dr. Krauth’s 105 theses on the 
famous Galesburg Rule were summarized. 
The Council is a strong and growing body and 
its proceedings cannot fail to have an interest 
for the other Lutheran organizations in this 
country. 

The Council met at Philadelphia, October 
10th. Delegates were present from eleven 
district synods, including one in Canada. Pres- 
ident Krauth preached the sermon, in which 
pearly every third word was ‘‘ Lutheran” or 
‘¢Lutheranism.’? He was re-elected president, 
and several secretaries were chosen, repre- 
senting respectively the English, the German, 
and the Swedish delegates. The first debate 
arose over the question whether Dr. Krauth’s 
105 theses, which were prepared by order of 
the last Council, should be attacked in the 
middle (the 44th thesis) or at the beginning. 
It was evidently regarded as a very formid- 
able document—too formidable, in fact, to 
be handled entire at this session of the Coun- 
cil. It was voted to btgin at the beginning. 
The text upon which this long sermon is writ- 
ten is ashort and plain one, as it would seem 
to outsiders: ‘* Lutheran pulpits are for Luth- 
eran ministers only ; Lutheran altars for Luth- 
eran communicants only.’? Dr. Passavant 
wanted to know what the word “rule’’ was 
used for. The Council had no more right to 
make rules for its people than it had to make 
rules for the people ofIceland. Dr. Moldehn- 
ke, of New York, regarded the rule as bind- 
ing law. Here are two opinions as to the pow- 
ers of the Council which are diametrically op- 
posed. It would seem that, if the Council could 
first decide what its province is, it could then 
determine whether the Rule is binding upon all 
and whether it admits of exception. The great 
trouble in the discussion is, as a lay member of 
the Council remarked, that numberless meta- 
physical distinctions are set up, which cause 
endless confusion, and no one has a keener 
perception of such distinctions than Dr. 
Krauth himself. Toe opposing parties in the 
Council are represented respectively by Drs. 
C. P. Krauth and J. A. Seiss. The former is 
vice-proypst of the University of Pennsylvania 
and professor in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Phiiadelphia, and the latter is ed- 
itor of The Lutheran. Dr. Krauth stated that 
he regarded the Rule as a confessional princi- 
ple. Dr. Seiss thought it was used in the sense 
of something to be held as true and right. The 
former occupied much time in explanation of 
his theses. The Rev. J. A. Kunkelman said: 
‘The Lord’s Supper is regarded in the Luther- 
an Church as a means of grace, and to give it 
to a dying man of a different faith from the 
Lutheran Church is to commit acrime.’’ Dr. 
Krauth believed the Lutheran symbols to in- 
fallibly represent the truth of God’s Word. The 
discussion ran through several days, and at the 
close was adjourned to the next meeting of the 
Council, in October, 1878. Very little progress 
was made with the theses. 

Connected with this subject was an appeal 
from the Ministerium of New York, which is 
nothing if not rigidly Lutheran, The appeal 
had reference to the practice contrary to the 
Galesburg Rule alleged to exist in some of the 
synods, and called attention to specific cases of 
violation of said Rule by members of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, in pulpit fellowship 
at Reading, Pa. The Ministerium demanded of 








the Council whether it approved such practices, 
The majority of the committee reported that, 
in their opinion, action by the General Council 
on particular cases is not advisable. A minor- 


ity report was presented, which was adopted as 
follows: 


“That while it is the duty of the General 
Council ‘to guard the purity of the faith and 
rigbt administration of the sacraments’ (and 
while it is in accordance with its confessional 
principles Jaid down in the Galesburg Declara- 
tion to disapprove and repudiate all practices 
endangering the purity of the Lutheran Church 
doctrine and life), nevertheless the Council 
‘cannot pass its judgment upon any particular 
case that may be brought before it unless such 
case is specifically defined in the appeal and 
clearly comes within the compass of the Coun- 
cil’s constitution, and that, as the appeal from 
the Ministerium of New York is not so defined, 
the Council cannot pass its judgment upon it 
in its present shape.’ ”’ 


The report on foreign missions stated that 
$4,000 had been expended on the mission iu 
India and to pay off the debt. The report on 
home missions showed that the synods are 
carrying on an extensive work. 





OvR account of the proceedings of the Epis- 
copal General Convention was broken off with 
the anneuncement of the defeat of the amend- 
ment providing for shortened services, Satur- 
day, October 15th. Immediately after the vote 
was taken, Dr. Dix, of New York, offered reso- 
lutions proposing that the committee on the 
Prayer Book consider and report on the ques- 
tion of a shortened form of Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and they were adopted. The 
accounts of the doings of the House of Bishops 
occupies a very small portion of the Daily 
Churchman. The House sits in private and 
furnishes its own summary to the press. On 
Monday the amendment allowing the General 
Convention to amend the lectiouary from time 
to time was ratified. The committee to whom 
was referred the proposal to change the 
name of the Church reported adversely, saying 
they could see no good reason for making the 
change. On Tuesday the announcement was 
made from the House of Bishops that Dr. 
Schereschewsky declines the missionary bish- 
opriec of China, which it was understood he had 
accepted, In the House of Deputies resolu- 
tio-s were adopted for the appointment of cat- 
echists and teachers to labor especially among 
the laboring classes, and recommending the 
frequent opening of churches for the worship 
and instruction of persons of these classes. A 
resolution expressing sympathy with the 
efforts to separate church and state in England 
was promptly yoted down. The committee on 
constitutional amendments reported that it was 
inadvisable to appoint a constitutional com- 
mission to amend and revise the constitution. 
Oo Wednesday the resignation of Bishop 
Adams, missionary bishop of New Mexico and 
Arizona, was announced. ‘A resolution propos- 
ing a committee to report upon ambiguities in 
the constitution was rejected. On lhursday 
the House of Bishops again referred the ques- 
tion of a provincial system to a committee, to 
be reported upon in 1880. On Friday a report 
was presented recommending the reorganiza- 
tion of the Board of Missions, the General 
Convention to appoint 30 managers to have 
charge of the missious and make all appropri- 
ations. O. Saturday the report of the com- 
mittee against the proposed change of the 
name of the Church was almost unanimously 
adopted. The only clerical votes against it 
were those of the Rev. Messrs. Cole, 
DeKoven of Wisconsin, Hunt of Alabama, 
and Vernon of Fond du Lac. 


....Zhe Church Times is accustomed every 
week to review the acts and utterances of the 
Anglican bishops and criticise them in severe 
terms, if it deems them upjust to the Catholic 
party. Ina recent number we find the follow- 
ing: 

“ The episcopal utterances of the week have 
not been very satisfactory. Thus the Bishop 
of Peterborough has published a letter, which 
he addressed to the Rev. F. L. Bagshawe, the 
Master of the 8. 8. C., in which he displays a 
remarkable tendency to interfere with the lib- 
erty of the subject. It seems that, in his eyes, 
the Society is stark naught for three reasons: 
it imposes on its members by the new ‘green 
rule’ the obligation to say mass for the inten- 
tion of tbe Society, to say mass for souls of 
departed brethren, and to frequent the sacra- 
ment of penance at least once a year.” 

The Bishop, however, has in the case of Lan- 
cing College given a signal proof of his devo- 
tion to the interests of the Catholic party; 
while yielding somewhat to the public feeling 
against the Society of the Holy Cross. He was 
asked to allow his name to be used in support 
of the College, which has been established for 
the benefit of the middle classes. He re- 
fused, because’ he noticed that the chaplain 
was a member of the Society of the 
Holy Cross. But when he was informed 
of the chaplain’s withdrawal from the obnox- 
ious Society, and that it is only with their 
parents’ consent that the boys are received to 
confession, the Bishop relented and gave his 
consent. ‘I was, as you correctly state,’’ he 
says, ‘* quite aware of the rules and conditions 
respecting confession in your school, and re- 








garded them as fully within the laws of the 
Church of England. On this ground I have, 
in spite of considerable popular prejudice on 
this subject, given them that public sanction 
in this diocese to which you refer.” He, there- 
fore, approves of confession and absolution by 
the priest, while condemning the Society of 
the Holy Cross. 


.... The German correspondent of the London 
Guardian gives the following story in illustra- 
tion of Catholic miracles. It will do to read in 
connection with the account given by The 
Catholic Review of the miracles performed at 
Lourdes, where nine miraculous cures were 
effected in one day. Here is the story: 

“ Before the date becomes too antiquated, let 
me narrate an amusing incident in connection 
with the Marpingen visions. Large numbers of 
devout Catholics had prepared to spend the 
festival of St. Sedan in a becoming way, by pil- 
grimaging to the sacred spots, and on the day 
before, September Ist, a large company arrived 
at the Trier station, on their way to Marpingep. 
The train was much behind time, in conse- 
quence of the throng, and at Trier every one 
rushed to the refreshment-rooms, thinking 
that, as usual, there was a long stoppage there. 
Among the company was a lame cripple, who, 
by the help of a pair of brand-new crutches, 
made his way painfully along the platform. 
The fact of spick-and-span-pew crutches was a 
little suspicious ; but why should not the man 
have put on his best exterior when about to 
journey to the favored abode of the Virgin? At 
apy rate, the lame man was busied with the in- 
terior when the bell rang for starting, and he 
delayed the work a little too long. The guard - 
whistled the train off, and when he hobbled out 
of the refreshment-room the train was slowly 
moving. Regardless of appearances, the crip- 
ple tucked his new crutches under his arm, ran 
the whole length of the platform, and, with all 
the agility of practiced youth, sprang on the 
footboard and into a carriage, and so went on 
to Marpingen to be miraculously cured.” 


..--According to The Rock, the Catholic party 
in the Anglican Church proposes the establish- 
ment next spring of another ecclesiastical 
order, to be known as the ‘“ Fraternity of 
Jesus.’’? The Fraternity is to consist of three 
orders. Tue first will embrace those who live 
under the vows of holy poverty, celibacy, and 
holy obedience, and live in the college; the 
second order vonsists of those who live under 
the same vows, but only board in the college, 
pursuing their regular business ayocations ; 
the third order embraces those who observe 
the vows of obedience and poverty. They may 
marry and live at their homes, cont.ibuting of 
their means to the objects of tre Fraternity. 


-.---The Rey. Dr. Quint, secretary of the 
National Congregational Council, presented a 
very interesting statistical report, covering 
three years, to the Council at Detroit. He 
stated that there are now 3,509 churches, an 
increase of 184 in the three years. The larger 
part of this increase belongs to the Great West. 
In the Middle and New England States the in- 
crease has been only 27, while in the West and 
South theincrease has been 157. The net in- 
crease of churchmembers for the same period 
has been 26,979. The annual expenses of the 
churches are estimated at about four million 
dollars. 

---eThe Christian Leader hears of a ramor 
that an effort is to be made to reorganize the 
Northwestern Universalist Conference, which 
means the crippling of the organization and 
usefulness of the General Convention. It 
hopes that the Western brethren will do no 
such thing and that the General Convention 
will be given a fairtrial. It says that resolu- 
tions will probably be “‘ introduced asking the 
Convention to authorize the making of a state 
pastor or superintendent one of the regular 
officers of every state convention.” 


....The twentieth annual meeting of the 
local preachers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will be held at Camden, N. J., opening 
October 27th. The local preachers number 
nearly 13,000, as against about 11,000 traveling 
ministers. They are men who pursue their 
worldly avocations, and preach as occasion is 
given. - They are not ordained. 


«.-The Rev. E. T. Baird, D.D., late secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Committee on Publica- 
tion of the Southern General Assembly has 
returned from Canada, surrendered himself to 
the civil authorities at Richmond, Va., been 
tried on an indictment charging embezzlement, 
and acquitted, the jury rendering the verdict 
without leaving their seats. 

.-.-Lhe Louisville and Western Virginia 
Southern Methodist Conferences report the 
following statistics: Louisville, 13,238 mem- 
bers, 131 local preachers; Western Virginia, 
30,478 members, 203 local churches. Baptisms 
in both conferences, 2,809, of which 963 were 
of children, 


...-The Brandenburg Consistory has cancelled 
the call of Pastor Hossbach to the parish of St. 
James, Berlin. Hossbach is a rank rational- 
ist, and it is for his rationalistic utterances 
in the pulpit that his call is cancelled. 


---sMr. George Miller, after several weeks’ 
‘hard work in this vicinity, has gone to Boston. 
After preaching at Providence and Philadel- 





phia, he will visit Southern and Western cities. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 














Ir certainly looks in both branches of 
Congress as if ‘‘the era of good feeling” 
had begun—judging only from the surface 
of things. In the House, so far, both sides 
are good-natured and courteous. The con- 
trast is very marked with the last House in 
its closing hours. There almost the entire 
Democratic side was in a most ugly frame 
of mind, and one section of it apparently 
ready for revolution. In the closing hours 
of the last House Mills, of Texas, was 
among the most fiery extremists; but in the 
opening hours of this he took the floor in 
defense of the claims of Rainey, of South 
Carolina (colored) to a seat. So far I have 
not heard a growl from one of the discon- 
tented Democrats. Even Blackburn, of 
Kentucky, who is a fire-eater by nature, is 
compelled by the force of opinion among 
his fellow-Democrats to keep his grumbling 
for bis private audiences. In the organ- 
ization of the House the Democrats have 
undoubtedly exhibited a considerable de- 
gree of partisanship; but it is probably no 
worse than the Republicans would show 
under similar circumstances. They have 
taken good care ef their majority in the 
House, and a few of their number have 
been inclined to fairness in the prima facie 
contests that have been made in the organ- 
ization. 

In the Senate, too, all has been courteous 
and kindly, till the Louisiana senatorial 
case was reached; and even in the prelim- 
inary skirmishing over Judge Spofford’s 
credentials, so far, no bitterness has been 
shown upon either side of the Senate. 
Nor has the President been treated in any 
but a courteous and kindly manner in the 
open session. That some sharp things 
have been said in private of him and his 
Administration is true; but, however Mr. 
Conkling or Mr, Blaine may feel toward 
the President or whatever they may think 
of his Administration, I do not believe they 
will make an open attack upon him. 
Doubtless, in the course of the debate on 
the Louisiana election case, Mr. Blaine will 
dissent from the ‘‘ Southern policy ” of the 
President; and quite likely, when the new 
nominations for the State of New York are 
brought up in executive session, Mr. Conk- 
ling will express his opinions of civil 
service reform as it is carried on by the 
present Administration. But we shall not 
be there to listen, nor will the public gen- 
erally. The fact is that Mr. Conkling 
always did like the civil service under Gen. 
Grant, and he is not enamored of the ways 
of the President or of Messrs. Evarts and 
Schurtz; but he is too shrewd and too pa- 
triotic to indulge in an attack upon the 
Administration. 

The real state of feeling here among party 
men is unusually placid. Democrats, gen- 
erally, feel so happy over the situation that 
they are not quarrelsome; nor will they 
allow the President to suffer for his gen- 
erous course toward the South (as they re- 
gard it),if it isin their power to help it. 
The Republicans, generally, fee] rather un- 
happy over their prospects as a party; but, 
having good rense, as most of them do, 
they do not propose to quarrel with the Ex- 
ecutive. They will stand by their princi- 
ples, but I fear that very few of them will 
give the President any help in his attempts 
to reform the civil service; but in this re- 
spect they are no worse than the Demo 
crats. 

The debates in the Senate during the last 
three or four days upon preliminary ques- 
tions involved in the Louisiana senatorial 
controversy indicate unexpected unanimity 
on the Republican side of the chamber. 
Every time the Republican vote was solid. 
The so-called ‘‘independent senators’ — 
Messrs. Booth, Christiancy, and Edmunds 
(for Mr. Edmunds has always veted with 
great independence on this senatorial ques- 
tion)—voted with their more partisan col- 
leagues on every test motion; and the re- 
sult was that, though Mr. Morton and Mr, 
Sharon were absent, the Republicans held 
a majority of three; and this may be set 
down as their party majority on ordinary 
questions. It is very close, but the organ- 
ization can be maintained on that mar- 
gin. 

The vote of Mr. Davis, of Ilinois, indi 
cates Ais position. He acts with neither 
party and is really an ‘‘independent.” He 





cordially supports the President in his 
Southern policy and in regard to Civil 
Service reform, so far as general principles 
are affected. I suspect that, old as he is, 
Mr. Davis has not a little ambition left for 
political distinction, and his chances prob- 
ably are as good as some others in the Senate 
who are more ambitious than he. 

The votes of thé Senate on the Spofford 
case are merely preliminary, and they af- 
ford no indication whatever of the final 
decision of the case. Many shrewd ob- 
servers here think that Senators Christiancy 
and Booth are certain to vote for admie- 
sion, and that Mr. Edmunds is as likely as 
not to vote with them. It was entirely right 
and proper that the case should be exam- 
ined deliberately by a committee; and, 
after due examination, the case for the 
claimant may prove to be a clear one. 

The Democrats are now absolutely sure 
of the Senate in 1879, and they can afford 
to be patient; and, unless both the great 
parties break up soon, they will have a 
pretty long lease of power in that body. 
Ordinarily it takes ten years to change the 
majority in the Senate. The Republicans 
will have tolook to the House after this. 
In 1880 there will be a new census, 
and the North will gain from twenty to 
thirty additional members over the present 
ratio; and, in case thereis asectional divis- 
ion of parties, this fact may easily give the 
Republicans control of the popular branch 
of Congress. But it is not impossible that 
before that time the parties will disinte- 
grate on other issues. How are they to 
settle the currency controversy and pre- 
serve the old party lines distinctly? One- 
third of the Democrats want early resump- 
tion on a gold basis. Two-thirds of the 
Republicans occupy the same position. If 
it were not true that the cohesive power of 
public plunder is immense, I should say 
that the Democratic party would be split 
in two before 1880. They bave had no 
offices and few ‘‘jobs” for16 years. It 
will be 20 before they can gain control of 
80,000 Federal officers, and they may agree 
to differ on principles, facts, theories, every- 
thing, for the sake of so vast an amount of 
‘‘patronage.” If the Democratic politi- 
cians contrive to make “‘a solid South ” as 
a permanent fact, no doubt, in time, it will 
result also in a a solid North = 


W. Bz 
WASHINGTON,D C., Oct. 2th, 1877. 
——— 


AMONG ladies and gentlemen of refinement Dr. 
Price’s Unique Perfumes are in great favor, having 
sweetness and durability. 


A Neglectful Liver. 


THE bile has a three-fold part assigned to it by the 
great manager, Nature. It assists in the digestive 
process, acts as a coloring agent of the blood, and is 
essential to the evacuative function. When the 
liver grows torpid complete chaos ensues in the 
stomach and bowels; the bile is injected into the 
circulation in large quantities and constipation and 
indigestion are produced. Pains under the right 
shoulder-blade and through the right side, head- 
aches, vertigo. yellowness of the skin, furred tongue, 
and nausea also follow. But these and other symp- 
toms of biliousness and the disorders which accom- 
pany it are eavirely removed by Hostetter’s Stomech 

itters, that benign rectifier of organic disturbance 
and remeds for physical weakness. intermittent end 


remittent fever, urinary and uterine troubles, rheu 
atism. gout, and other maladies also yield to to the 





remediul influence 01 the great corrective and invig- 
orant. It is the people’s chosen remedy. 


FANTS 1c 
2 invaLiD® 








0 INVAL 


has been used long enough in the United States by a 
discriminating people to give it the preference to all 
similar preparations. 


EXPERIENCE 


# an excellent teacher, and those who have used 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


will use it again, and those who have not given ita 
trial are respectfully requested to do so. 


REMEMBER it is not a thin, insufficient food, 
wholly dependent on the addition of MILK ; but 
is really life-sustaining of itself, as proved by the 
highest authority. 


MOTHERS, 


at this trying season Of the year, do not leave a trial 


WOOLRICH & CO. 


on every Uabel. 





BY AUTHORITY. 





HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the jand, making glad many a household who have 


. Wholesale 


gist, 
Street. y= York, Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 














THE INDEPENDENT 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO,, 
63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. | 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


to try our Organs, as we send on ten days’ trial and 
pay freight both ways,if returned. New Style, Up- 
right, Solid Walnut Case, with 23-5sets of reeds and 
12 stops, 


Price $67.00. 


Always on hand at the Steam Organ Factory of 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINCTON,N. J. 


Magnificent Brand ver $550 Rosewood 

Pianos. od Up 175. Must be sold. Fine 

Rosewood i Pianos, little used, 

y #1%. Parlor Organs, 2 

0 GANS seep. ~ § ph #65; 12 stops. only 
$78. Other great bargains. “Mr Beatty 

sells first-class Pianos and Organs lower 

than any other establisnment.”—Her- 

ald. Youask why? Lanswer: Hard Times Our em- 
piny ee, must have work. Sales over $1,000,000 annu- 
ally. War commences by the a Battle 

rauing. Particulars free. Addr 
re ANIEL BEA rrTy. Washington. N. J..U. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 




















£ PERRY & CO’S ~ 


‘STEEL PENS 


DPTAT lONERS ALL OVER 


pran h 
ch yh 





ample cards of ou./eading Pens, including the ce 
ebrated ‘*‘ U”’ Penand the Fajcon, sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


8 
PERRY & CO.’S FALCON PEN No. 137 F 





will outwear 3 Falcon Pens of any other make. 


PERRY & CO., Limited, 


London and Birmingham, 
1122 AND 114 WILLIAM 8ST... NEW YORE. 


FREE | FT SEU EON. 
4 THIs . 

We take this means to introduce our boautiful 
new style Oleograohs, in black and gola mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. They are the 
most beautiful household orpaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purcha-er at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every readcr of this paper who forwaras this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
packin pene quite heavy), we willsend 12 
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NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution, oy Rare y | Sea Drawing, 
and Painting open D: ing. 

A SPECIAL RAINING: COURS for Teachers. 


TERMS. 
CLASSES of THREE PUPILS er $10 toy Quarter. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS. . 0 bs ve 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M 
UPILs MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 
commencing from date of entrance. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies: Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. ‘Tuition, incidentals, and jibra- 
ry fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 students. Fall 
Term begins Sept. ith: Winter Term, Dec. ith. For 
circulars address J. B T. MAKSH. Sc c., Oderlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private jessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and ae and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof. ¥. B. RICE. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER'S 
COLLECE OF muUSIC. 
THE BEST AND MOST REL! ART F _ MUSICAL 

INSTITUTION IN THE CI! 
No. 56 Court Streer, ‘Grane, 
over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
ENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 


A thoroughly reliable Preparatory School. Terms, 
$350 per year Presbyterian control. 
ALBERT R. SABIN, Principal. Lake Fi rest, IL 
BINGHAMTON COLLEGE AND “CON. 
servatory of Music for Young Ladies, Two courses, 
and . “Elegantly turnished. abliv officered, 
superbly located. Doubled its nun ber last year 
N. Y. Graphic. Rey. RK. A. PATERSON, A. M. 
Presicent, Binghamt vn, N. Y 


RYE SEMINARY 


for Young Ladies. Address Mrs. 8. J. LiFe, Rye, N.Y 




















RY ERVIEW ACADEMNY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Hon @ for Aoys. See Prospectus. 








VINCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
JL E. Best ge yi Literature, Science, 
Tanxuages, Paicting,and M 
. DAVID H. MOONE, D D., President. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGU AGES and 
Literature.— English to foreigners. Thorcugh instruc- 
tion by Prof. B. KUTTNER. Highest city refe rs ncer, 
Call at or address forcircular 2.0 West 37th St.. . 2 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS! 
THE COMING BOOK. 


Who has rot heard of the * BURLINGTON” 
** HAWKEYE HUMORIST’’? 


His NEW BOOK is ready and is overwhelmingly rich 
and racy. it is oy poms irresistible. Acents can 
secure TRIGA PU er omps a P ication. Address 
AMER BLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn.. 
ano Cinn.. Ohio; or, F.C. BLIS “8 & CO., Newark, N.J 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
Work DAYS OF GOD. 


By Prof. HERBERT W.MORRIR&, A.M., D.D,. 
The Granda History of the World vetore Adam 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The be ee). won- 
ders oes realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
n, clear, and easily understoud that all po it 

mith ‘de delight. trongest iy eee rg Send for 

Circular. Term rms, apd Sample Illustration 

Address J.C. McCURDY &¢ 0. Philadelphia, 


WORK FOR ALL 


in their own locglities, canvassing for the Hireside 
Visitor , (enlarged). Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Puoget nth orld.with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
yr 3 Commissions to sgents. ‘Terms and Outat Free. 
dress P. QO. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 





























g12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO.. Augusta, Maine. 


CANVASSING AGENTS who have canvatsed in 
the cities fora 
CYCLOPA IA or GENERAL ATLAS 
are inviced to correspond with the undersi«ned. 
We have A DESIRABLE work, specially adapted 
to their experience. 
H. B. NIM3 & CO.. Troy, N. Y. 


MAMMOTH OUTFIT TO EVERY- 

BODY. Stem-winder watch free with 

—_ coo- Ten dollars a day guaran- 
CRONEGH & 9O., 








G Phila- 
delphi’ 5 ., or Milwaukee. Wis. 


$66 2.5 a Een in Zour. own town. Teru’s and $5 outfit 
ALLETT & CO.. Portland, Maine. 








free of cha 
o not ‘miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money buck by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the balance for nothing. Address J. 
LATHAM & Cu., 449 Washington Street, Boston, 
ass. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E.&H.T. ANTHONY « CO., 591 BROADWAY 
N. Y., opposit: Metropolitan, Stereoscopes ~~ 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames. Albums. 
Photographs of oh oo Transpar- 
encies, nvex Glasses, Photographic Materials 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 








Pp the question, escort, love, acqut., Ss 
cards. 20 new. nobby styles. 10c. Sam 
free. L. CLARK, Wiscoy,Minn oor 3 
50. UPERIOR Mixed Cards. Latest St les out, 
OUiscts. Try us. STEVENS & CO., Bakerstield, Vt 


QuOWFsLAKE CARDS.—Nicest on earth. 50 
o 24c. and a 3-ct. stamp. 5 packs.5 names, $1. 
W.C. CANNON, 712 a St., Boston, Mass. 


4 Extra Fine ixed Car ards, with nome, » cts., 
postpaid. ONE .. Nassau N. 


25 4 gt CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
, postpaid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau, N. Y. 











EDUCATION. 


_ 69 Young Men and Women. Learn Book-keep- 
ing or Telegraphy, and pay tuition after securing 
situations Particulars for stamp BUCKEYE COL- 
LEGE, Sandusky, O 


TARRYTOWN (N. Y.) IRVING INSTITUTE. A 
select on | popons for boys and youss = en. Re- 
opens Sept. litn. Forcircular address the Principal. 


MRS. G. S HARVEY'S SCHOOL, 
148 Pierrepont Steet, Brooklyn. 


The Fall Term commenced Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 
The school is divided into two separate departments, 
one for que gentlemen andthe other for young 
ladies. Tuition per term, in advance, $10. Otu $18 
Pupils received at any time. 














Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
2 to sell Our Staple Goods todealers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 

‘&. GRANT & UU., No. 2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


$3 PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 





inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents a rome &Co., Chicago. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
tess ys — legitimate.Particulars free 
Address J. WORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


9 r day at home. Samples worth 
$5 To. TO $2 0 Pre ee, STINSON & Co.. Portland, Main 




















TRAVEL 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


DELPBRIA. 

Leave New York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, sue, A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4p. M. for Tre 

Leave Phitade! phia from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, Third and pa Streets, at 7:30. 9:30, 
11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 1 

amex gy for ‘Now York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 

-M.; 12:15, 2:10, 4:50 6 . M. 

“Filmes ‘iratiae- motes Cars are attached to the 
9:30 A. M. “i: -— 5:30 P. M. trains from New York; tothe 
7:30, 9: 1:30 P. M. trains from Philade!phia; 
and Sleeping iat to the 12 o’elock midnight trains 
from both New York and Philadelphia 

SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave t ed York and Phil- 
aggiphia at 9:30 A. M.. 5:30, 12 P. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Piibe rty St , Nos. 529 and 
944 way, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brconize. and at No.4 
Court St., Brooklyn e checked from residence 
to destination. 1 P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 


HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1878 


will have to be a very good paper to satisfy the thousands of readers who have become 
familiar with its good qualities in the past. Some of them have taken it for nearly thirty 
years, and know how carefully its standard of excellence is maintained. But we want, if we 
can, to make it so much better than ever before that a new army of subscribers will come to 
know and prize it. Next year we shall print no serial story, and so will be able to give 
more attention to our numerous and full Editorial Departments, to our great feature of 


Contributed Articles by famous American and European writers, and to the several enter- 
prises mentioned below: 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in THE INDEPENDENT last winter, and their publication will be continued. They will be faithfully reported in 
full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has met and defeated on 
their own ground. The earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern unbelief, which he attacks 
with a keen blade. His lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 


THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


which every minister and layman ought to read, will be delivered this year by one of the most noted of English Congregationalists, the Rev. R. W. Dale, editor of The Congre- 
gationalist of London. Mr. Dale’s lectures will be heard and read with great interest, and will be fully reported in THE {NDEPENDENT. He is a scholar and an orator, and his 
lectures, coming from an English divine, will doubtless impart new suggestions to our pulpit teachers, especially as Mr. Dale is aman of great force and rhetorical power. 


SERMONS 


by eminent divines of all denominations will continue to be printed regularly through the year. They have been very popular during the past twelve months, and 
the American Pulpit is now adequately represented only in THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE RECULAR DEPARTMENTS 


will all be continued. They are of great variety and contain the newest information on all current topics. The Editorials and Editorial Notes frankly and ably discuss the 
most important religious, political, and social subjects. The Religious News columns, considerably enlarged this year, will continue to give a complete and impartial record of 
the doings of all the denominations, at home and abroad. The Ministerial Register supplements the Religious News by its list of clerical changes and deaths. The Sunday- 


school columns will be a scholars’ and teachers’ hand-book to the International Lessons and will chronicle the news iu that impoftant field. The book reviews will give an 
impartial account of all new books and there will also be a full record of Literary News. 


Scientific progress, missionary news, personal and art gossip, educational intelligence, 
agricultural interests, commercial, financial, and insurance subjects will all have their regular weekly columns. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 


for old and young will be furnished by almost all our leading poets and prose writers. 


OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 


One of the most attractive we have ever issued is the Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLocy” and ‘* TRANSCENDENTALISM,” embodying 
and perfected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. 


accompanied by several colored illustrations. 











, in @ revised 
Each volume is published by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, in handsome typography and binding, and is 


Notwithstanding the expense of the premium—the costliest we have ever offered—we will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, 
to every Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, New or Old, who remits us Three Dollars for one year, in advance, and indicates which volume he desires; or any subscriber may remit 
Five Dollars and Fifty Cents, and we will send him THe JNDEPENDEN?® for two years in advance and both volumes—postage prepaid—thus giving a complete and permanently 
valuable work on the important questions at issue between science and religion. The first volume, on ‘‘ Bielogy,” is now ready for delivery, and the second, ‘‘ Transcendentalism,” 


we shall be able to foward very soon. They are just the right sort of reading for winter evenings and Subscribers should remit at once. The books will be forwarded as fast 
as the names are received. 








WORCESTER’S (Unabridged Quarto Pictorial) DICTIONAR 


Specimen Gopies at our Office and all the Leading Bookstores in the United States, 


_ We have made a special contract with the great publishing house of Messrs. J. B. Lirprycorr & Co., of Philadelphia, by 
which we are enabled to offer the most desiralle Premium ever given by us or any other newspaper in the country. 


FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS AND ONLY NINE DOLLARS 


we will furnish, as a Premium, a copy of WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, a magnifi- 
cent volume of 1354 pages—-issue of 1877—containing considerably more than 100,000 words in its vocabulary, with the correct 
pronunciation, definition, and etymology, fully illustrated, and bound in library sheep, the price of which, at all bookstores, 
is TEN DOLLARS. No such opportunity has ever before been offered to obtain this splendid household necessity as a gift. 


t@” WORCESTER is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, 
Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, and the majority of our most distinguished scholars; and is, besides, recognized as authority by the Departments 
of our National Government. ‘The best English writers and the most particular American writers use Worcester as their authority,” says The New York Herald; and this 
opinion has never been satisfactorily disputed. 





ITS CONTENTS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Vv. Archaisms, Provincialisms, and | VIII. Pronunciation ofGreek and Latin. 
ee | 1x Seriptere Preyer Names. 

IIIf. English Grawmar. VI. History of English Lexicogra- >* 5 : 

1V. Origin, Formation, and Etymology phy. > ee 


XL. ‘ames of Distinguished Mea of 
of the English Language. VII. VOCABULARY. Modern Times. 


I. Principles ef Pronunciation. XII. Abbreviations used in Writing 

Il. Orthography. oot Erinsine- 

XIII. Words, Phrases, and Quotations 
from the Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish Lan- 
guages. 














Premium to Old or New Subscribers. 


We will send this Dictionary to any person who will send us the names of three new subscribers and $9.00, or who will, on renewing his own subscription, send us two new names 
additional and $9.00, or who wili renew his own subscription for three years and send us $9.00. The regular price of the Dictiovary alone, at all the bookstores, is $10.00, while the 
lowest price of three subscriptions is $9.00. Both the Dictionary and the three subscriptions, under this extraordivary offer, can therefore, be had together for only $9.00. The Dictionary 
will be delivered at our office or in Philadelpbia free, or be sent by express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. : 








For Nine Dollars and the Names of Three New Subscribers 


we will deliver one copy of this standard work, strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, at the office of THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York, or send 
it by express or otherv ise. as may be ordered. ‘ 
Co 


The DICTIONARIES will be forwarded promptly in order of the receipt of subscriptions; therefore, SEND EARLY. 


‘= For other Valuable Premiums see Page 31 of this issue. 
Address all Orders to THE INDEPEIiDENT, 251 Broadway, New York Citv. 
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NOTICES. 


&@™ All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
“ews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

t@™ All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

{2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they wil] not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


for each half ounce. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, October 25th, 77 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 





THE President, in his Message, proceeds 
at once to state the occasion for the extra 
session Of Congress, and suggests the 
necessity for speedy action with reference 
to the appropriation for the support of the 
army. The last Congress having adjourned 
without making the needed appropriation, 
and there being no law for drawing a dollar 
from the Treasury for payiog the army 
after the close of the last fiscal year, the 
consequence has been that the troops, 
officers and soldiers alike, have received no 
pay from the Government for more than 
three months, The President speaks of 
this as ‘unjust to the troops now in serv- 
ice” and recommends Congress promptly to 
correct it. The estimates of army expenses 
for the current fiscal year are placed at 
$32,436,764,98, on the basis of twenty-five 
thousand men as the numerical maximum. 
The question whether this maximum shall 
be increased or decreased, as the President 
thinks, had better be left for subsequent 
legislation. The thing now to be done is 
to provide for the army as it is under exist- 
ing laws. 

What Congress will do remains to be 
seen; yet, if the House of Representatives 
attempts to repeat the folly of the previous 
House by putting a “‘ rider” upon the army 
bill, changing the laws of the United States 
in respect to the suppression of insurrec- 
tions against state governments, we hope 
that the Senate will firmly resist the effort 
The question, if considered at all, as it 
should not be until the regular session, 
should be presented in a distinct and separ- 





ate bill, and thus be determined on its own 
merits. 

The other matters referred to by the 
President are a deficiency of more than two 
millions of dollars inthe Navy Department, 
another deficiency in the Naval Hospital 
Fund, and still another in respect to the 
expenses of the courts of the United States, 
together with the need of an appropriation 
to repair the damages by fire to the build- 
ing of the Interior Department, and the 
suggestion that Congress should appropri- 
ate $200,000 to enable the United States to 
participate in the International Exhibition 
at Paris next spring. These subjects deserve 
immediate attention, and, hence, they are 
submitted to the consideration of Congress. 

And this is the sum of President Hayes’ 
first message, well written and business- 
like in its character, and proposing nothing 
which need to awaken any partisan dis- 
cussion. The President has wisely reserved 
the consideration of other subjects for the 
regular session of Congress. The best 
thing it can do is to attend to the business 
for which it was called together, and then 
adjourn and go home. The reports of the 
several departments of the Government 
will not be before it until the regular 
session; and, hence, it cannot wisely 
undertake to deal with the subject-matter 
thereof until the facts are fully spread before 
it. The two houses are so evenly balanced 
as to their party proclivities that extreme 
men in either party will perhaps be neutral. 
ized and rendered comparatively harmless 
by the influence of those who regard the 
general interests of the country as of more 
importance than those of their party. 
The Democrats, especially at the South, 
profess to be greatly pleased with the Presi- 
dent’s policy. How much sincerity there 
is in this profession will be shown by their 
course toward his administration. 








CHAINING THE HELLESPONT. 





Or all the numerous religious convoca- 
tions which have been holding their ses- 
sions during October, not one has had work 
before it more likely to attract the public 
attention than the Presbyterian Synod of 
New Jersey. Thetime of Synod is always 
likely to be taken up with appeals; and 
both the Rev. I. M. See and the Rev. John 
Miller had appealed to this Synod from the 
judgment rendered against them by their 
several presbyteries. Mr. See, it will be 
remembered, had allowed two women to 
occupy his pulpit on the Sabbath Day, and 
had been prosecuted therefor before the 
Newark Presbytery by Dr. Craven, and 
the charges had been sustained. Mr. 
Miller had been condemned for publishing 
a book in which he taught three heresies, 
contrary to the Confession of Faith— 
namely: 1. That the soul rests dormant be- 
tween death and the resurrection. 2 That 
our Saviour’s human nature shared in the 
general original taint derived from Adam’s 
sin; but that he resisted this taint, as no 
other man does, so as to be perfectly sin- 
less, and that the taint itself was redeemed 
by anticipation through his death. 3. 
That in his divine nature our Saviour did 
not simply partake of the divinity and 
possess a single one of its three persons; 
but that he possessed the complete God- 
head, so that there cannot be properly said 
to be three persons wi'hin the Godhead. 
Mr. See’s case occupied the whole of last 
week, while Mr, Miller’s is likely to occupy 
this week. The two cases open the ques- 
tion how much liberty—the one of faith 
and the other of practice—shall be allowed 
in the Presbyterian Church. 

We must, in a word, recall the position 
in which the subject of women’s preaching 
was left by the Newark Presbytery. Two 
women connected with the temperance 
crusade occupied Mr. See’s pulpit on the 
Sabbath Day. Dr. Craven, whose church 
had organized and thiefly supported that of 
Mr. See, brought charges against him be- 
fore Presbytery; but offered to withdraw 
them if Mr. See would promise not to 
offend again against Presbyterian custom 
in this respect. This Mr. See refused to 
do, saying that he did not know what the 
Lord might command him to do. The 
trial proceeded at great length, and was de 
cided against Mr. See, a large majority of 
the ministers voting to sustain the charges, 





while a smal] majority of the lay members 





voted the other way. A committee ap- 
pointed to draw up the judgment of Pres- 
bytery prepared a report, which was 
adopted, admonishing Mr. See not to repeat 
his error, and also admonishing him that 
his language, used in his defense, about 
the personal and conscious influence ex 
erted over him by the Holy Spirit, was 
fraught with danger. It also endorsed the 
judgment of the General Assembly of 1874 
that the subject of women’s speaking in the 
smaller social meetings of the Church 
should be committed to the discretion of 
the ministers and elders of the several 
churches. Mr. See appealed from tbe 
judgment against him, both as to women’s 
preaching and as to his doctrine of the 
Spirit’s influence; while Dr. Craven ap- 
pealed from the decision that the session 
of the churches may exercise their discre 
tion as to women’s speaking in prayer- 
meetings. } 

Most unfortunately, this case has been 
complicated from the beginning by other 
considerations than those directly involved 
init. The Presbytery recognized this in 
the fourth clause of its decision, in which 
it admonished Mr. See that his views on 
another subject contained ‘‘the germs of 
destructive error.” Mr. See belongs to a 
small class of ‘‘ higher life” ministers, and 
he talks a great deal more about whet God 
tells him todo than is customary in the 
Occident. Questions of his wisdom in 
church management were also before 
Presbytery and Synod on another appeal; 
and not afew, we think, voted against him 
on the ground that substantial justice had 
been done him, no matter what might be 
the right in the matter of his appeal. 
Hence, it happened that, though both of the 
counsel for the Presbytery admitted that 
the admonition in the fourth paragraph 
was out of place in a judicial decision, and 
no defense of it was offered, yet, while thus 
admittedly wrong technically, it was sus- 
tained, because believed to be substantially 
just. We have little doubt that almost any 
other man in the Presbytery would have 
fared much better than Mr. See. 


This cannot, however, obscure the fact 
that by a vote of four to one the Synod ap 
proved the decision that women shall not 
be allowed to occupy a Presbyterian pulpit 
at the regular Sunday services. This re- 
sult was reached after Jong and able argu- 
ment. Dr. Craven’s appeal, however, was 
not sust:ined, only about one member out 
of five voting to forbid the speaking of 
women in promiscuous social meetings. 
Dr. Craven presented his case with great 
ability and in admirable temper. Mr. See 
was ably defended by the Rev. Charles T. 
Haley on scriptural and by Dr. J. M. 
Mclivaine on constitutional grounds. To 
their arguments we wish to give a little 
attention. 

The Scripture argument was very amus- 
ing for its see-saw nimbleness. Dr. Craven 
argued that Paul, in the fourteenth of First 
Corinthians, forbade women to speak at all 
in public, and, therefore, he could notin 
the eleventh chapter of the same book 
have meant to allow them to speak in pub- 
lic with covered heads; while Mr. Haley 
argued that Paul in the eleventh chapter 
allowed them to speak in public with cov- 
ered heads, and, therefore, he could not in 
the fourteenth have meant to forbid them 
to speak at all. But neither of them serious- 
ly attempted to show—what both were 
bound to show—how the two passages 
could be consistent. But Dr. Craven’s 
great argument from Scripture was that 
Paul’s prohibitions: ‘‘ I suffer nota woman 
to teach,” ‘“‘ Let your women keep silence 
in the churches, for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak,” were based by St. 
Paul on the natural subordination of 
women, which is a permanent reason, and, 
therefore, the prohibition is permanent. 
St. Paul says: ‘‘ For I suffer not a woman 
to teach norto usurp authority over the 
man, but to bein silence; for Adam was 
first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not 
deceived; but the woman, being deceived, 
was in the transgression.”—I Tim. ii, 
12—14 This reason, said Dr. Craven, did 
not depend on the state of society in Cor- 
inth orin the East, and will always have 
the. same force as it had in Paul's day. 
This argument was not answered, and 
probably could not have been answered 
before the Synod, except by assenting, as 





was done, that St. Paul did not mean to 
forbid what his words seem to forbid. 
There was no room before that Synod 
under the maxim that the law holds so long 
as its reason holds for the position which 
we have constantly maintained that Paul’s 
prohibition was wise under Oriental con- 
ditions; but is not binding under our civil- 
ization, which has emancipated women. 
How, then, we are asked, can a man hold 
to Paul’s inspiration and yet hold that his 
prohibition, based on a permanent reason, 
has ceased to be binding? 

We answer, without hesitation, that 
throughout the Holy Scriptures arguments 
are used, and properly used, which are 
based upon the common belief of those ad- 
dressed. It was when St. Paul was dis- 
cussing the woman question that he asked 
if Nature itself does not teach that it is a 
shame for a man to wear long hair. But 
that is not a teaching of Nature, but of cus- 
tom and fashion, whatever St. Paul or the 
Corinthians may have thought; and doubt- 
less this verse would be a stumbling-block 
in the way of a Chinese inquirer. Dr. Cra- 
ven, in his speech, admitted that the cre- 
ative day was not a day of twenty-four 
hours; and yet Jehovah from Sinai took 
advantage of the Jewish belief that it was 
such to enforce the obligation of the 
Fourth Commandment. The arguments 
drawn by the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and other New Testa- 
ment writers from the Septuagint were 
valid to those addressed; but are not 
all valid to us, as Dr. Craven would prob- 
ably allow. This argument by accommo- 
dation, which Jehovah could use from 
Sinai, St. Paul could be allowed to use in 
his epistles, and it was strong enough for 
the occasion. It is, at least, allowable for 
us to believe that the argument is not one 
which in these days needs to commend 
itself to our reason, and that Paul would 
vllow women in Newark to do what he 
would not allow in Corinth, and that the 
Holy Spirit may speak differently now to 
Mr. See from what it did to Timothy. 

We have not space to do more than refer 
to Dr. MclIlvaine’s eloquent plea for liberty. 
He declared that restrictions enough are 
already laid upon Presbyterian clergymen, 
and he protested that, so long as not one 
word can be found in all the Standards of 
the Church forbidding the service of 
women, Mr. See cannot be condemned for 
an act which was not forbidden by his ordi- 
nation vows. It is unheard of, he declared, 
that a charge should be brought which 
cannot be based on the constitution of the 
Church. A minister may, he declared and 
proved, from a proviso in the act by which 
the original Philadelphia Synod adopted 
the Confession of Faith, withhold bis assent 
from important portions of the Standards. 
Much more may he from doctrines which 
the framers of the Standards did not think 
it worth while to formulate. 

It is with no disrespect toward the great- 
est and wisest (save Moses) of the inspired 
writers that we declare that it is always 
with a sense of shrinking shame that in this 
day we hear an argument against woman’s 
activity in any sphere which she can fi.l 
drawn from the subordination proper to her 
sex. What subordination there is is based 
on woman’s smaller physique. It is 8 ptys- 
ical subordination, prominent in rude and 
barbarous societies, which rule by force. 
Women may also average smaller brains, 
and may not, on the average, think as 
strongly as men; but this does not create 
asexual subordination. It is absurd now 
and here for a strong woman to be imagined 
in subordination to a weak man. Ridicule 
as one may the ‘‘spirit of the age,” it is the 
opening Providence of God, and the Synod 
of New Jersey is powerless to withstand it. 





THE Methodist has a striking editorial on 
the “disability under which Methodism lies in 
cities.’? Tbe death of Dr. Fish, the well-known 
Baptist mini-ter of Newark, N. J., furnishes it 
with atext. It was satd of him: “He was a 
leading citizen in the city of Newark.” Al- 
though Bishop Janes lived in New York City 
forty years, and was the equal of Dr. Fish in 
ali respects, his death ‘‘ was in no sense a civic 
event.”? His work and the genius of Method 
ism would not permit him to become “ a citizen 
of the metropolis he ad orned.’? A more forci- 
ble illustration than this of a point we made 
/in our articles on the defects of the itinerancy, 





‘Jast spring, could not be found. 
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Editorial Dotes, 


THE committee which drew up the order of 
exercises for the Congregational National 
Cvcuncil at Detroit did their work so abund- 
autly, if not superabundantly, that they left 
the Council no time to do its own work ; and it 
was obliged, after listening to essays all last 
week, to adjourn till this week, to get a chance 
to attend to its business. For this reason we are 
unable to give any report of conclusions 
reached, as no conclusions have been reached. 
Gov. Washburnz, of Massachusetts, was made 
moderator and Dr. Quint secretary. The rep- 
resentatives of the benevolent societies were 
heard, and the gentleman who represented the 
Congregational Union was pretty sharply 
questioned. The rest of the time was devoted 
to hearing addresses from President Woolsey, 
Dr. H. M. Dexter, Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, 
and others. Presideut Woolsey’s paper dis- 
cussed very thoughtfully and practically the 
subject of Church and State in Education. 
On the whole, he is not in favor of in- 
sisting on the reading of the Bible in 
public schools, although he has no theoret- 
ical a priori objection to the union of Church 
and state. Dr. Dexter’s paper on ‘‘ Unem- 
pioyed Ministers and Vacant Churches’? was 
remarkably dramatic in its form and was 
pathetic in itsinterest. The greatest enthusi 
asm of the week was excited over the fraternal 
address of Dr. Conrad, who represetted the 
Lutheran General Synod. He is a vervous, 
enthusiastic speaker, and he had got properly 
‘“*mad”’ at theaddress of Dr. Krauth before the 
Lutheran Council, the week before, in which 
he had declared the Lutheran symbols to be 
absolute biblical truth, and that nobody should 
have ecclesiastical recognition who did not 
accept them entirely. Next week, when the 
Council sball bave settled down to its work, 
we hope to have somethisg more to say on the 
subject, 





Tue following rote from a member of the 
Newark Conference of the Methodist Episco 
pal Churca furnisves some striking facts in 
contirmation of our opinions concerning losses 
of probationers : 


“ HOBOKEN, N. J., Oct. 10th, 1877, 


“To THE Epitok oF THE INDEPENDENT: 
** Dear Sir :—L see by an item in The Chris- 
tian Advocate that you are endeavoring to 


arcertain exact statistics on tre subject of the 
probationers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Perhaps the enclosed ‘ cut ing’ will 
give you Ss me assistauce. It is from the 
printed Minutes of the Newark Conference, of 
which I can procure you a copy, if you desire 
it. Lsend the slip as more convenient, cut 
from the pages. It coutains just what you de- 
sire to know—what proportion of the preba- 
tioners are received into full membership. 

* The following is from the minutes of the 
Conference of the year 1876, page 28: 

“*ON PROBATIONARY STATISTICS. 

“«* Your committee bey leave to submit their 
report. 

*** The following questions were sent to each 
preacher for auswers, wiih the result as given 
Delow. 

*** Of 205 charges 56 failed to report, leaving 
149 charges reported: 


1. How many probationers were 1¢e- 
p 'rted from your charge at the last 


MONTMTONCO 2es.... 2) Boo cescdiiocs ame 3,322 
2. How many or tcbem have died during 
Og Sie tees CPF cee lr 23 
3. How many - them’ have removed by 
BOGUREN 55... 604 188 
4. How many of them have been received 
¢ intu full membership? 1,372 
5. How many of them have been 
GPO PROG Tie oo Foc. cede set Fee. Mode 
6. How many of them are continued on 
BOOUBTIGR D, dee. cvtebedenccs ie decetbseds 608 3,057 
Leaving unaccounted for,,,,...... 265 


““We would suggest that the following 
question be added: 

“ * How many have removed without letter?’ 
and that, as this movement originated with C. 
R Barnes, tbe report be referred to him, to pub- 
lish in the Minutes so much of it as may seem 
to him useful to the caure. J. Cowrns, 

Sel 0. ERAYORR, 

“The brethren will please notice that the 
number reported as received into fall mem- 
bership is 41 per cent. of probationers received. 
Adding those ‘removed by letter’ and those 
‘continued on probation,’ we bave about 65 
percent. Those reported as ‘dropped’ are a 
little over 256 per cent. of tho-e received on 
probation. C.R, BARNES.’ 

- ‘Very truly yours, 

** Jesse LyMAN HvuR.but, 
** Pastor 1st M. £. Church, Hoboken, N. J.” 

TuHIs official report, representing a whole 
conference, is sigvificant. It proves tbat, how- 
ever favorable exceptional cases may be to the 
system, nearly as mary are lost by it as are 
brought intv the Caurech. Every annual sta- 
tistical report of the Church for several years 
bas been significant of one of two things: a 
heavy lo’s of: probationers or a heavy loss of 
Ioembers. Examine the General Minutes for 
the ten years from 1865 to 1874 inclusive, and it 
will bs found that, while the total of proba- 
tioners rep ried was 1,789,920, the net increase 
of members was onty 522,378, or less than 30 


percent. Twelve hundred and fifty thousand~ 


is too. large a discrepancy to be met by deaths 
of members and probationers, absentees, and 


the like. We do not claim that the Newark 
Conference statistics are conclusive as respects 
the whole Cburch; but they harmonize with 
the estimates we bave made, and, if the rest of 
the conferences will follow the example of the 
Newark Conference, and make similar reports 
(and we hope they will), it will, doubtless, be 
seen that we are correct. Of the 3 322 proba- 
tioners returned by 149 charges in the Newark 
Conference in 1875 only 41 per cent. had be- 
come members a year later. There were 188 
removals by letter and 608 were continued on 
probation, making 796 possible future members. 
If we suppose tbat the same per centage of 
these will be finally received as was received in 
1876 of the original number (a liberal estimate), 
we have 326 to add to the 1,372 who were re- 
ceived into full membership. Of the 3,322 pro- 
batiouers, then (deducting the deaths), 1 601 
were lost and less than 52 per cent. were saved. 


THE most important question to be decided 
in this state at the next election is the one to 
which neither Republicans nor Democrats 
made the slightest reference in their respect- 
ive platforms. We allude to the proposed 
amendments to the constitution of this state, 
origirally drafted by a non-partisan commis- 
sion, appoisted by ex-Governor Tilden, and 
passed by the last legislature, against the 
nearly solid vote of the Democrats in both 
houses. They must be passed by the legisla- 
ture to be elected this fall in order to be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people next year; 
and, hence, the importance of electing men to 
both houses pledged to and in unquestionable 
sympathy with these measures of reform. 
The object of the amendments is to place in 
the fundamental law of the statea bealthful 
restriction in respect to the power of cities to 
coutract debts, and also surround the keeping 
acd outlay of the public money with more 
effectual safeguards than those now provided. 
Within a few years city debts in this state bave 
increased most enormously; and, while mil- 
lions have been wasted in extravagant aud ill 
advised schemes, other millions have beep 
stolkin by thieving officials. The result has 
been a great augmentation inthe burdens cf 
those who pay taxes. Tothem the evil is an 
intolerable oppression. They are deeply in 
terested in this reform movement ; aud if they 
will combine their power they will be able to 
secure a legislature that will give the people an 
opportunity to vote upon the question. We 
are glad to observe that the taxpayers of this 
city are taking steps to call public attention to 
the subject. Every friend of good city gov- 
errment should make it a sine gua non, in cast 
ing bis vote fur candidates for the legislature, 
tuat they shall be known friends of the con- 
stitutional amendments. 


THE President’s vomination of General John 
M. Harlan, of Keutucky, to fill the vacancy in 
the Supreme Court of the United States is, in 
our judgment, by no means the best that he 
could have made. General Harlan, who served 
for two years in the Union army during the 
war, bas the reputation of being a gentleman 
of pleasing manners, a good lawyer, and a 
first-class speaker on the stump in a political 
campaign. There are no stains, s0 far as we 
know, upon either his private or public char- 
acter. He, however, has no judicial experi- 
ence and has never been known to the country 
as one of the strong lights in the legal profes- 
sion. We can easily think of more than a 
score of American lawyers in comparison with 
whom he would be classed as second-rate. 
Moreover, we utterly fail to see the wisdom of 
tbat chronic habit of nearly all our Presidents 
which leads them entirely to ignore the incum- 
bents of the district and circuit courts of the 
United States and of the supreme courts of the 
several states when making a selection for the 
United States Supreme Court. We do not see 
why all these gentlemen should be practically 
tabooed and overlooked. Yet such has been 
the habit of Presidents, and President Hiyes 
follows in the came line. Either Judge Dillon 
or Judge Drummond would have been a much 
better nomination. Both have a large judicial 
experience and both are eminent as judges. 


SPEAKER RANDALL, in thanking his Dem- 
ocratic friends for again bestowing upon him 
the honors of the Speaker’s chair, took occa. 
sion to refer to the fact that, since the ad- 
journment of Congress, ‘‘an administration 
has been inducted into office which is obeyed 
as the actual government, regardless of the 
events which marked its birth,” and then 
adijed: ‘‘But it should be held your sacred 
duty to provide legislation which will render 
impossible a repetition of the wrongs which 
have occurred or of the dangers which threat 
ened us.’? We entirely agree with this sug- 
gestion, if we are to continue our present 
electoral system ; and, by way of another sug- 
gestion, we propose that something like the fol- 
lowing should constitute one of the sections 
of the law on this subject: Every person who 
shall assume to act as a presidential elector 





without haying been ascertained and declared 





it 





toSbe such by the state authorities legally em- 
powered to make such ascertainment and 
declaration, or by a court of justice in a quo 
warranto proceeding seasonably instituted and 
completed, or by a college of electors in the 
exercise of its power to fill vacancies, shall be 
deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, for 
which, on conviction, he shall be imprisoned 
ten years or fined fifty thousand dollars or both, 
in the discretion of the court ; and every person 
who shall be the bearer of the certificate of 
the vote of any such pretended elector to the 
President of the Senate shall be deemed guilty 
of the same offense, and, on conviction, shall 
be punished in like manner. We hope that 
the Constitution will be amended before 
another Presidential election ; but, if it is not, 
then let us by all means have a law that will 
treat as a crime this business of getting up 
bogus electoral colleges and sending bogus 
certificates to the President of the Senate, and 
punish the same with exemplary severity. 


THE Senate last week, by a vote of 36 to 34, 
decided to refer the credentials of Judge Spof- 
ford, of Louisiana, to the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections. This settles the question 
that the Nicholls state government, upon whose 
authority Judge Spofford’s claim to a seat rests, 
is not to be recognized by the Senate without 
an examination. The credentials of Ex-Goy- 
ernor Kellogg, chosen by the Packard legisla- 
ture, were placed in the hands of the Committee 
last spring, and a majority of the Committee 
were in favor of giving him the seat. If, as the 
majority held, Kellogg was lawfully elected, 
and, hence, entitled to the seat, then Judge 
Spofford’s election is a nullity; aud if such 
shall be the opinion of the Senate, when it 
comes to act upon the subject, the seat will, of 
course, be awarded to Kellogg, wbich would 
be a declaration oa the part of the Senate that 
the Packard government, displaced by the 
White League, was the lawful governmeut of 
Louisiana, necessarily implying that the 
Nicholls government is simply ap usurpation 
against law. How the Senate will dispose of 
this question remains to be seen; yet it is to 
be hoped that some conclusion wi!l be reached 
without unnecessary delay. Louisiana has for 
more than four years beeu represented in the 
Senate by only one senator, becau ¢ the Senate 
has nitherto refused to give the vacant reat to 
aby of the claimants. 


....[t was the last session of the last day of 
the trial of the Rev. 1. M. See by the Presby- 
tery of New Jersey, and three times between 
the late hours of ten and twelve was the roll 
of the members called, and three times the 
name of Elder George B. McClellan sourded 
through the solemn aisles of the old First 
Courchot Newark. But, while others answered 
to their names, there was no response to the 
name of the hero of the Cuickahominy. He 
had been delayed a week on the march from 
the Orange Mountains to the Passaic River. 

.- The Northern Christian Advocate does not 
share the opinion expressed by the New York 
Advocate that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
cannot afford to let the facts in regard to its 
probatiocers be known. It says the questions 
asked in our circular are asked courteously 
and ‘‘cover poiots on whieh the official mio- 
utes make no report’’; and it hopes that full an- 
swers will be received to each of the inquiries. 
The Northern represents, while the “ great 
official’? misrepresents tbe real sentiments of 
the Church on this and other questions. 


..A melancholy interest will attach to the 
very bright sketch, ‘“ Our Judgment of Paris,”’ 
which we publish this week from the pen of 
Uoa Hawthorne, who inherited not a little of 
her famous father’s genius, and the news of 
whose death in Lovdon a few weeks ago 
brought pain to not a few hearts. Sne might 
have achieved a high reputation in literature, 
but she preferred to devote herself to the care 
of those who were sick and in prison ; and in- 
asmucb as she did it unto the least of his dis- 
ciples she did it unto the Master. 


....-Mr. Woodin, nominated for senator by 
the Republicans in the Twenty-fifth Senatorial 
District of this state, has discreetly taken the 
advice of prudence and witndrawn from the 
canvass. There is too much reason to suspect 
that he knows where some of the Tammany 
plunder went to. At any rate, bis innocence 
of the charges against him is not so clear as to 
make him a fit candidate for the senate. He 
came very near being defeated in a strong Re- 
publican district at his last nomination. We 
are glad that he is out of the way. 

..We might have called the sage and sager- 
looking newspaper of Western Massachusetts 
The Springfield Owl, which, to use its own fine 


‘language, ‘‘if ore ventures into the forest [of 


newspapers] in defiance of warlocks, makes 
the pulse jump with his heavy flip-flap.” But 
we accept the name it assumes to itself of 


'“ boboliuk, a-tiptoe on a meadow lily.’”’ But 
| The Springfield Bobolink mnt not try to be The 
Springfield Owl. 


...-Senator Davis, of Illinois, declined to 


‘advertising columns this week. 





meet with the caucus of either party’at Wash- 
ington. He saysthat he means to hold himself 
ina perfectly independent position, and sup- 
port or oppose measures according to his judg- 
ment, without reference to their party rela- 
tions. We hope he will be able to keep his 
purpose. A fewsuch men in each house of 
Congress would be of great service to the pub- 
lic. 

..-Last week Mr. See was condemned for 
allowing women to speak from his pulpit. 
During the session of the same synod which 
condemned him a crowded woman’s mission- 
ary meeting was held in connection with the 
synod's meeting in one of the largest churches 
—the church of the prosecutor—and at least 
two Presbyterian ministers were preeent and 
took part with the women in the service. 


..We do not wonder at the laugh—for it 
was good as a joke—but we cannot approve the 
taste of the essayist at the Detroit Corgrega- 
tional Council who declared that the political 
woman’s rights movement has been “‘ dead four 
days.”’ Itis not so dead but that it will soon 
“come forth,’’ to the confusion of ‘the Phar- 
isees. 


.-It is reported that Senator Thurman in- 
tends to resign bis seatin the Senate of the 
United States, +o as to put himself in a good 
position for the Presidential nomination of 
1880. United States senators as Presidential 
candidates are proverbially unlucky. They 
have often tried, and almost always failed. 


. John Kelley’s convention in this city 
last week denounced the amendments pro- 
posed to the constitution of this state. This 
furnishes an additional reason why all tax- 
payers should unite to emancipate the city 
fiom the control of John Kelley and the Tam- 
many Ring. 

.-Congressman Cox, of this city, pitched 
his tent in Washington some days before the 
meeting of Congress, in orderto be in readi- 
ness to ascend the Speaker’s ohair. He was 
nominated, and got just five votes. Alas! for 
the hopes of the congressional joker. 

. Ex Minister Washburn last week was 
honored by the people of Galena, Ill., with a 
warm and enthusiasticreception. Hisconduct 
as minister to France has been eminently cr d- 
itable to himself and bis country. 

saad Judge Brady, of this city, bas been re- 
nominated by all parties, which, of course, se- 
cures his re-election. The compliment thus 
paid to bim is well deserved. 

.... It should be remembered tbat Joseph 
Cook’s Lectures are copsrigbted, and are 
printed by us by special arrangement with the 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

....An a-suciation has been formed in En- 
gland to support the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill, who seems to be in reduced circumstances. 








Hublisher’s Bepartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
uth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





BurNeET?’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS are 
used and endorsed by the best Hotels, Con- 
fectioners, Grocers, and the first families in 
the country. 





Lavies who wish something superior in 
the way of flavoring extracts should pur- 
chase Dr. Price’s. They have no equals. 
Always reliable. a 


MILLINERY. 


A FINE display of rich and artistic mil- 
linery may now be seen at the popular 
establishment of J. Rothschild, 58 West 
14th St., near 6th Ave., this city. Every 
French steamer brings a fresh lot of novel- 
ties from Paris, so that the stock is con- 
stantly replenished with the latest styles. 
Among the special attractions this week 
are fifty cases of felt hats, in all colors, 
twenty cases of fancy feathers, 500 dozen 
of Japanese ornaments, and 200 pieces of 
fancy plushes and sash ribbons. All of 





| these goods are reasonable in price and of 


the very best quality and are being sold 
off rapidly. The display of Paris flowers 
draws a throng of ladies. But a proper 
idea of the immense variety of goods on 
exhibition can only be obtained by a visit 
to this well-known store, 


THE CINCINNATI WEEKLY TIMES 
announces its programme for 1878 in our 
It is a live 
and vigorous paper and offers upprece- 
dented inducements for subscribers and 
agents. As a newspaper it is unsurpassed, 
and its interesting Year-Book, that is given 
to every subscriber, is alone worth the sub- 
scription price of the paper. 
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GORHAM MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY. 

STRANGERS to town can spend their time 
profitably by examining the beautiful silver 
goods on exhibition and for sale at the 
well-known establishment of the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company, centrally situ- 
ated on Union Square. The Gorham Com- 
pany is too well known to the public 
generally to need any extended notice. 
That its goods embrace every variety for 
ornament or use and are made most dura- 
bly and finished most elegantly are facts 
too well known to be repeated. But, as 
the business of the Company grows, it now 
becomes necessary to keep the wholesale 
and retail departments distinct. The 
manufacturing is done at the factory in 
Providence, R. I., and the Company’s at- 
tention will be devoted exclusively to the 
wholesale trade in the future; but the re- 
tail business of the Company will, about 
November first, be placed in the hands of 
Mr Theodore B. Starr, well known to our 
readers under the firm name of Starr & 
Marcus. The new warerooms that Mr. 
Starr is about to occupy will be at No. 206 
Fifth Avenue, opposite Madison Square, 
and we know that under his management 
the interests of the Gorham Company will 
be faithfully attended to. 





GO-BANG. 


A GAME lately introduced and that is 
winning its way into all circles is the new 
society game, called ‘‘ Go-Bang,” published 
by Mitchell & Seixas, 908 Broadway, this 
city. The name is rather odd, but the play 
is harmless and innocent, and is, as has 
been said, equal to chess and superior to 
checkers. It is played with an ornamental 
portfolio, on the inside of which the requi- 
site number of square spaces is printed. 
There is a box, the compartments of which 
contain counters of different colors. Each 
person puts down a counter of his own 
color in turn, the object being to get five 
in a row, diagonally or straight. The 
winner, placing his fifth counter, says: 
‘*Go-Bang.” The game, which is learned 
at sight, way be played by two, three, or 
four persons and affords rare amusement 
for young or old. 








‘ FASHIONABLE TAILOR. 


THERE are hosts of people who do not 
care to buy ready-made clothing, and are 
very particular as to the manner in which 
they shall have their clothes made to order. 
They prefer a fashionable tailor, who gives 
his personal attention to the cut of their 
garments. To such people we would rec- 
ommend the name of Isaac Walker, of 166 
Fifth Avenue, this city, within a block of 
Broadway and close by the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Many Americans, while abroad, 
have their clothes made at Mr. Walker’s 
English house, No. 277 Regent Street, Lon- 
don. This is the only New York establish- 
ment of its class which conducts business 
in London. The finest and choicest fabrics 
are to be seen in the fail and winter im- 
portations, which are now ready. The 
prices are reasonable, and Mr. Walker’s in- 
creasing business shows that his goods give 
perfect satisfaction. 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to thé corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHoks. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

InoncLaDs for Boys and Yourss will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor, 20th St. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


A LARGE assortment of sarpets, embrac- 
ing the latest fall styles can now be seen 
at the well known estal lishment of Shep- 
pard knapp, Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though marked down very low, 
are up tothe standardin quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Persian and Turk- 
ish carpets and rugs cun also be purchased. 
A quantity of Mosaic carpets have been 
received, copied fron Oriental patterns, 
and selling at one-tenth the cost. Lace 
curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 
stock, and satisfaction in all purchases is 
guaranteed. 




















InPortTANT.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

ge express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
Recenter first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, ail modern improvements 





THE SCIENCE OF PEN-MAKING. 


Tue following d«scription of pen-making is 
taken from an interesting article in the ‘‘ Brit- 
ish Manufacturing Industries.”?. The modern 
implement for writing with a fluid isa very 
different thing from the pen of former times. 
The sty/us and calamus of the ancients and the 
quill pens of a past generation are clumsy im- 
plements compared with the modern “pen,” a 
word taken from the Latin penna, a feather. 
The steel penis of comparatively modern in- 
vention. At the beginnieg of the century 
pens began to be made wholly of metal. But 
Do one knows the real inventor of steel pens. 
By one of the manufacturers of Birmingham 
were steel pens first perfected. Perhaps none 
bas done more to popularize the metallic pen 
than the well-known promoter of the ‘‘ Perryian 
System of Education,’? Mr. James Perry. The 
cbaracteristic of the Perryian pen was to give 
to the steel pen the elasticity which so closely 
approximates to the quill pen. Mr. Perry. with 
persistent energy, almost forced the steel pen 
inte nse when there were strong and deep- 
rooted prejudices against it. Commencing the 
manufacture himself in London, about 1824, 
Perry patented several varieties, know as 
“Perryian Pens.”’ It is stated on competent 
authority that he used the best Sheffield ribbc n- 
steel, rolled out of wire, for which he paid 7s. 
per lb.; that he paid as much as 5s, per pen to 
the first person whom be employed to make 
his pens, and for years afterward the price 
given to bis workmen was 36s. per gross. 
Since the year 1828 Perry was suoplied with 
pens of first-class quality by a Birmingham 
maker, Josiah Mason, who, although content 
for many years to obscure his own name under 
the mark of ‘Perry & Co.,”” succeeded in 
establishing a very larve business. His ex- 
tensive factories. trade-marks, and entire busi- 
neSs has latterly been acquired by a lim- 
ited-liahility company, under the style of 
Perry & Co., Limited. amalgamating at the 
same time the respective business of Messrs. 
Perry & Co., L’ndon, and Merers. Wiley & 
Son, Birmingham. There are from 12 to 15 
manufacturers of steel pers in Birmingham, 
which is now the headquarters of the trade; 
but. the chief portion of the business is con- 
fined to four or five large concerns. 

The steel of which the pens are made is of 
Sheffield manufac‘ure. a large portion of it 
heing supplied hy Mecers. Jessop. It is cast-steel 
of the best quality, made from Svedish iron, 
so as to secure in its granular structure pecu- 
lisr density and compactness. The sheets *re 
rolled in Birminebam, and, as a rule, ov the 
same premises where they are to be worked 
up. Thev meacure originally about 4 feet 6 
inches long and 18 inches wide, and are 
afterward clinned across into short lengths 
from 184 to 41¢ inches wide. These strips are, 
first. of s}l, packed in cast. steel boxes and 
vlaced in a muffle or furnace. where the mass 
is heated to a white heat. This is called an- 
nesling—a process which fits the metal for 
further treatment. on its way to the pen-maker. 
After 12 hours of this roastine the strips are 
cooled, and then nlaced in revolving barrels, 
where, hg the friction of metallic particles, the 
scales caused by the annealing and the rouch 
edges are removed. The strips are next im- 
mersed for eome houre in a vickle comnosed 
of dilute sn'pburic acid, which clears away the 
ecale and imparts an even surface to the metal, 
The steel is now ready for the rolling-mill. 
The rollers consist of metal cvlinders revolving 
upon each other. A man and a boy attend at 
each pair of rolls, the first introducing the 
strin of steel b« tween the onnosing surface 
and the hoy pulline it out, considerably atten- 
uated. From the first pair of rolls it passes 
through several others, until, havire been 
reduced in thickness to about the 1-160th part 
of an inch, {ft assumes the requisite tenuity. 
Such is the degree of nreseure employed that 
the steel, in pasting through, hecomes hotter 
than is sometimes convenient for unpracticed 
hands to touch. At this stage the strip of steel 
ia precisely the thickness of a pin. ia quite 
flexible, and has increased in length from 18 
inches to 4 feet 6 inches. 

The first process of manufacture pow begins, 
and before the series of operations have been 
gone through some fifteen or sixteen distinct 
processes have to be completed. The strip fs 
earried to the cutting-out room, where the pen 
first assumes form and shape. Here a number 
of women and girls are reated at. benches cut- 
ting ovt, by the aid of fiv-presses, the future 
pen from the ribbon of steel before them. 
This is done with great rapidity, the average 
product of an expert hand being 200 gross, or 
28,800 pens. per day. Two pens are cut out of 
the width of the steel—the broad part to ferm 
the tube, if it is to bea barrel pen, and the 
points so cutting into each other as to leave 
the least possible amount of waste. The 
“blanks”? are next taken to be pierced. The 
fiat blanks are placed separately ona steel die, 
and by a balf-circularaction of a lever turning 
an upright screw a fine tool is pressed nvon 
the steel and forms the delicate center perfora- 
tion and the side-slits, which gives flexibility 
to the pen. All this time the metal is in its 
natural state of elasticity. It is necessary, 
however, that it should be rendered softer, and 
for this purpose tbe pens are again placed in 
the muffler, to be further annealed. Then 
comes the marking On each side and down 
the middle of the room a number of young 
women are seated at work, each of whom, 
while using ber hands to properly adjust the 
pen and hold it in its place, moves by the 
action of the foot a lever actuated by treadle 
and wheel, and this marks the pen. When it 
leaves the hand of the operator the pen is 
stamped with the name of a retail dealer, at 
home or abroad, anational emblem, an heraldic 
device, or the representation of some notabil- 
ity, foreign or domestic, according to the 
fashion of the day. The rapidity of this pro- 
cess is nearly equal to that of cutting eut the 
blanks, each workwoman marking many thou- 
sands of pens in a day. Up to this time the 
pen is flat. It has next to be raised into the 
half-cylindrical form in which we see the fin- 
ished pen. The flat pen is placed in a groove 
and a convex tool made to descend upon it, 
forcing it into the groove, by means of which 
it is bent into the requisite shape. Asa rule, 
the value of the pen depends very much upon 
the perfection of the slit. Those who can re- 
member the difficulty experienced in getting a 
perfect slit in a quill pen can understand how 








much lees easy it is to prevent the gaping of a 
metallic substance. e first preparatory pro- 
cess after the pens leave the raising-room is to 
return them once more to the muffler, into 
which they are introduced in small iron boxes 
with lids, and heated toa white heat. They 
are then drawn out and suddenly plunged into 
a Jarge tank of oil, where, by the chemical 
action of the liquid on the steel, the pens at- 
tain a degree of brittleness that makes them 
crumble to pieces when pressed between the 
fingers. The of! adhering to the metal is sub- 
sequently removed by agitation in circular 
barrels made of tin. The brittleness has next 
to be corrected bya process of tempering. 
This is done by placing the pens in a cylin- 
drical vessel, open at one end and turned 
over a fire. somewhat like a domestic coffee- 
roaster. The action of the heat gradually 
changes the color of the pens, first from a dull 
gray toa pale straw-color, next to a brown or 
bronze. and then to blue—the latter betokening 
the bighest degree of elasticity. The pens are 
still rough. being covered more or Jess with 
small metallic particles. To remove this rough- 
ness, they are placed in large tin cans, with 
sand, pounded crucible, or some similar sub- 
stance. These cans are made to revolve by 
steam-power, until, by rubbing against each 
other, the pens are cleared from roughness and 
are brightened to the color of polished steel. 
Another set of processes now begins—those of 
grinding and slitting—also performed by young 
women. The nibis ground by picking up each 
pen with a pair of pliers and applying it with a 
single touch to arapidly-revolving wheel coated 
with emery, first lengthwise and then acro<s 
the nib. This does for the pen the same service 
that the scraping of a quill with the penknife 
would do in the case of a quill pen—i. e., weak- 
ening certain points, to insure uniform elasticity. 
Next comes the slitting, which is done with the 
press. Inthe presses the descending screw has 
an exactly corresponding chisel-cutter, which 
passes down with precise accuracy, by which 
movement the slit is made and the pen is com- 
pleted. There is something more to be done 
before the manufacturer’s goods are ready for 
the warehouse—viz., the coloring the pens 
brown or blue. This is effected by placing them 
in a metal cylinder, which is revolved over a 
charcoal stove at a proper heat, and removing 
them the instant the required tint is imparted. 
Brilliancy of surface is then given by immersing 
the: pens in a solution of shellac dissolved in 
naphtha, and after drying they are ready to go 
to the hands of the workwomen whose duty it 
is to examine the work, throw out the pens 
which are defective,and count the remainder, 
ready for the packers. The presses, tools, and 
other appliances required in the pen trade are 
numerous and varied. In all well-regulated 
establishments all these tools are made and re- 
paired by special workmen, on the premises. 
On reaching the warehouse, the pens are 
packed in neat little boxes, each containing 
one gross. These boxes are usually made in 
another part of the manufactory, by a very 
simple but ingenious process. Successive 
layers of paper are pasted on to an oblong block 
of wood; and when the proper thickness is 
obtained, the outside ornamental layer having 
been added, the block is pressed on each of its 
sides, with a sliding movement, against a cut- 
ter of exactly the depth of the paper material, 
which is thus divided into box and lid, and the 
imprisoned mold set free. A glazed-paper 
lining for the sides, made in a similar way and 
exactly fitting the interior, is slipped into the 
box, forming a shoulder for the lid, and it is 
then finished. Sample cards, or boxes contain- 
ing a considerable selection of pens of the most 
popular patterns, are made and retailed at 25 
cents each, so that the most suitable pen for 
any kind of writing may be obtained at small 
cost. These can be purchased from any 
stationer in the United States, or by mail from 
the depot, No. 112 William Street, New York. 

Perry & Co., Limited, now employ upward of 
1,200 hands in their Birmingham factories, 
chiefly engaged in the manufacture of their cel- 
ebrated pens and penholders. The head office 
of the Company is in London, with several 
branch houses on the Continent, and a depot in 
William Street, New York, through which 
medium the wholesale trade of this country is 
supplied. 





Croton Port, June 27th, 1877. 

I hereby certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death has been 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City. 

This wine has remained in all its original 
purity, undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871, and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, is now, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale at a 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

Jno. V. CockcRort, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
Deceased. 

The above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail by most of the leading drug- 
oe in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 

ity. : 

It is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, and 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes 
cannot be surpassed. 

H. K. & F. B. Tourer & Co., 
General Agents. 





THE purity and perfect combination of 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder enables 
it to render all articles easy of digestion. 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases edily: yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vantc Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 








A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day: It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Etrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Evrxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a househo!d friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 





GreEAT Horse MEpDIcINE.—Dr. Tosras’ 
VENETIAN HorsE LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for the cure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tostas’ ConDITION PowDERS are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 


Every mother will greatly add to her 
own strength and comfort by the free use 
of PARKER’s GINGER Tonic, while its in- 
vigorating properties, that soothe the nerves 
and induce refreshing sleep, are imparted 
through the milk to her nursing babe, 
making the little one quiet, contented, 
cheerful, and happy—the best way to make 
the fretful child a ‘‘good baby.” Buy from 
your druggist a $1.00 bottle, or a sample 
bottle at 15 cts., and test its merits, 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter. or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 




















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bert 
n the world. The inventor has used this splend'd 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and 00 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true nd 

rfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

pointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and bean- 
tiful Black or Brown. ld and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 nd street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot. ¢ so perfect and 


WATKINS, 


ANATOMICAL BOOT MAKER, 
REMOVED 


TO 239 FOURTH AVENUE, 
BETWEEN 19TH AND 20TH STREETS. 


ISAAG WALKER, 


TAILOR, etc., 


166 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y., 
AND 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


FALL AND WINTER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY =~ 


N. B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 
ing business in London. 
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OPIUM HABIT 44° Bows CORED 
Dr. P. B. BOWSER, Box 876, Logansport, Ind. 
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POND EXTRAGT 
PONDS EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 





“Hear, for I wis speak or excellent 

ngs.’ 

PONDS ameus ren gol great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and 
prompt curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be 
without Pond’s Extract. Accidents, 
Bruises, Centusions, Cuts, Sprains 
are relieved almost instantly by external appli- 
cation. Promptly relieves pains of Burns, 
Scalds, Excoriations, Chafings, 
Old Sores, Boils, Felons, Corns, Ctc. 
Arrests inflainm: ation. reduces swellings, siops 
bleeding, removes discoloration and heals rap- 
idly. 

LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly sub- 
ject—notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, &c. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of Inflame- 
mations and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this 
the only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case however ee or obstinate can long 

resist its regular us 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. lt has no cqual for 
permanent cure. 

BLEEDING fromany cause. For this itisa 
specific. It has saved hundreds of lives 
when all other remedies failed to arrest bleed- 
ing from nose, stomach, lungs, and else- 
where 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neura igte 
and Rheumatism are allalike relieve and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYS ICEANS of all schools who are acquaint- 
ed with Pond’s Extract of Witch Ha- 
zei recommend itintheir practice. We have 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 
their own practice. In addition to the fore- 
going, they order its use for Swellie s of all 


Theo. B. ig. 


OF THE LATE FIRM OF 


STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 John Street, 


having purchased, on the 
28th of May last, the interest 
of Mr. Marcus in that co- 
partnership, continues the 
Diamond, Jewelry, and Sil- 
verware business in his own 
name, and IN THE SAME 
LOCATION, but will remove 
about Oct. 25th to his new 
premises, 


No.206 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


We would respectfully an- 
nounce that, in order to give 
our future attention exclu- 
sively to the manufacturing 
and wholesale business, we 
have arranged for the trans- 
fer of the sole conduct of 
our RETAIL business to Mr. 
THEODORE B.STARR) late 


MERIDEN BRIPANLA OU, 


MANUFACTURERS oF 


FINE SILVER- PLATED WARE, 


versity Place. 


before offered. 
THE OLD STAND, 


continued as heretofore. 


have opened to the public 
their new store on Union 
Square, No. 46 East 14th st., 
between Broadway and Uni- 


Thanking their friends and 
patrons for past favors, they 
cordially invite an inspec- 
tion of a more complete and 
extensive line of new and 
destrable goods, ali of their 
own manufacture, than ever 


No. 550 Broadway, will be 





NOTICE. 


RING NDERSHIKTS ‘and DR 
offered at retail, as follows: 


apne. Worth $1 00, for 65c. 


1 50, for $1 00. 
s A . 2 00: for 1 25. 
“4 “ 250. for 1 50. 
ae 3 00, for 2 00. 
“¢ * 3 50, for 2 50. 
cae" _ 4 25, for 3 00. 
3 s 5 50, for 4 00. 


JOHN FORSYTHE & CO., 
8 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, 
Three Doors from Barclay St. 


818,000 worth of 4,6, and at BEST ME- 
WERS, just pur- 
chased at 40 per cent. below Geaabaa market value, are 





Neat, cheap, and bandy 


McCallum, 


Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 and 1014 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 










DIAMOND 


"1281 ‘81 "Idy Pabd 
851291 SZ HOW PENssioy “B9BI ‘ZI “AON PAB 


Ligut. Piexivic, sa Lurabie 
Princesse or new tight-fitcing costume. “Yadies, | please 
ask your merchant for them, and, if not kept on hand, 
order from us. We send by ‘mail, pestpaid on receipt 
of $1.'25 each. 4 
J.L. COLBY & CO.. 42% and 427 Broome &t.. N. Y. 


kinds, @ uinsy, Sore Throat amed 
Tonsiis, simpie and chronic Diarrhea, 
Catarrh, (for which itis a specific), «hile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of in- 
sects, Mosquitoes, ctc.. Chapped 
Hands, Face aud indeed all manner of 
skin diseases, 

TOILE * US+«. Removes Soreness, Rough- 
ness and Smarting : healscuts, Eru 
tions, and Pimples. It revives. invigorates 
and refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion 

TO FAX MERS—Pond’s Extract. No 
Stock Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be 
without it. It is used by all the leading Livery 


to preserve Pamphlets 
and improve the appeare 
ance of a Librury. 

Useful to Literary men 
and = teeny od class- 





STARR & MARCUS), and 
that, in pursuance of this ar- 
rangemen’, that Department 
will be removed, about Oct. 
25th, to hts new Warerooms, 
No. 206 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square. 


<= |NATIONAL NEEDLE C0.S 


sou “Standard” Sewing Machine 
Gunn “to preserve 


Pa a to keep NEEDLES. 
ry one WhO HIGHEST AWARD 


a * Mn sme who takes a 
agazine. 
Large “ve 35cents. $3.50 | Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


per doz. Mailed for 35 cts. 





Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stil/ness, 
Scratches, Swellings. Cuts, Lacerations, Bieed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt thatit is invaluable 
ineveiy farm-yard us wellasinevery farm- 
house. Let it be tried once and you will never 
be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been im- 
itated. The genuine article has the words 
Pond’s Extract blown in each bottle. Itis 
prepared by the only persons living who 
ever knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse 
all other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals ofthis country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Usesot Pond's! Extract, 
in pamphlet form sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT (COMPAN y, 

Maiden Lane, New York. 


In recognition of the unlversal 
$6, decline in prices, we have re- 
duced the price of our FINE SILK 
HATS from Eight to Six Dollars. 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 


ASTOR HOUSE. 


CASONI & ISOLA, 
Sculptors and Designers, 


Steam Marble and Granite Works, 








146 to 152 West 40th St., N. Y. 
MONUMENTS, MANTELS, TILING, WALNS- 
COTING, FONTS, ALTARS, Ete. 
FRENCH, AFRICAN, AND ITALIAN COLORED 
MARBLES, IN LARGE VARIETY. 





MEA 


a: Au 


LLERS’ COUGH SYRUP. 


- PR RICE. = . 
RESELLERS & CO.PROPRS 
PITTS BURGE 








BUILDERS’ IRON FOUNDRY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


INCORPORATED 1853. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CASTINGS AND MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ALSO THE McGREGOR FURNACE. 


Sold by Dealers Generally. 


Z. CHAFEE, Pres’t and Treas. 





All goods will be sold at our 
established prices, as hereto- 
fore. 


GORHAM MPG CO,, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


NO. 37 UNION SQUARE. 





SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Aleo Full Assortment oc 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 


Salesroom 676 Broadway, New York. 
Factory and ce, Wallingtord, Conn. 


GRAPHIC BASE-BURNER 


FOR 1877. 


This Stove was Awarded the FIRST 
PREMIUM at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, 


since which time it has been reornamented and very 
much improved. The Nickel Ornaments are the 
most beautiful and tasty ever put upoo any stove. 
Dealerswho have not made their contracts for the 
season will find it for ner — to secure tife sale 
of the NEW GRAPHIC for } 


g= A Liberal Discount to a Trade. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SWETT, ee PERRY, 
Y.N- Y. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printin Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers 
ttern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 








H. B. NIMS & CO., 
Troy, N. Y. 








FINE WATCHES 


at Prices to Suit the Times. 
WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 


promptly attended to. 


RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Repairing carefully done and order work 





WILLIAM NEELY'S 


FAMILY 


348 Bowery, 


CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
All Goods Marked iv Plain Figures. 


POSITIVE BARGAINS 
AT 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 





POSITIVE BARCAINS 
AT 


SCOTT’S 


RELIABLE 


Thirty-fourth St. and Eighth Av. 
BURT’S SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 





J. J. CONNER. 
FINE SHOES 


FOR 
LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 








H. P. DEGRAAF, 


DEGRAAF 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 


R M. TAYLOR, 


W. H. DEGRAAF. 


& TAYLOR, 


180 and 132 Hester Street, New ro 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any house in ben United States, which th ffe 
7 to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 





NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade ty following we)! known first-class 
JUBBING-HOU 


As the **‘GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, Chicago, lll. 

As the “G }ODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 

OCK, St. Lou 


As the * CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
sry + & CO., New Yor 
opps LA STAND RD" » Needle, by WM. BUT- 
TRF D & CO., New Yor 
CURE AND ARD” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philadelphia Pa. 
As STANDARD ”’ Needle, by A. 8. SPENCE 
ato San Francisco, Cal. 
Asthe SSTAND ARG” Needle, by HOUGH & 
RUMNEY, poston. Mas 
As the “STAND AKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, 





The finest quality of NEEDLFS, for all kinds 
of SEWING pO for 25 cents per doz., and SIN- 
-F ES. $1. per 10. Also the best 
$60-SEWING MACHINES or $20. 
LYON 8.M CO, 4 E, 12th 8t,, New York 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS,, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Directions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 
cation. - 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 








DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET ; 


with Skirt-Supporter and Self-Ad- 
justing Pads. 
> Uneenaled for Beauty, Style, 
t Comfort. 
suieiaae BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 
Samples, any size, by mail. In Sat- 
teen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nursing 
Corset, bY 00; Misses’ Corset, $1.00. 
WARNER BR 


Os. 
351 Broadway, N.Y. 








Unitep STATES CorRseET Co. 
Of New York. 


HE STANDARD CORSET OF 

America for Elegantly Pro- 
portioned Form, Persect and 
Natural Fuliness ot Bust, in- 
suring Comfort and ase in 
use. and giving a Graceful, 
Stylish, and Faultless Figure 
to the weuarer. If your dealer 
does not keepthem, send us, 
with waist measure. 60 cents for 
a Charm. 75 cts. for Beauty,$i for 4A, and 
$1.25 tor Fifth Avenue, or 60 cents for Child- 
ren’s Woven Waist, andwe will — them, post 
paid. Address, P. O. Box 4928 N. Yo 











“ame. MAGIC-PLAITER: 





WAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
# PUAN & BOX PLANTS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON OWE DRESS. 

By iL -GNIANSTRATED CIRCULARS FREED 
pilebie MILTON BRADLEY & CO. SPRINGE IED 
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AGENTS: 
A. REED & SONS, 
Reed’s Temple of Music, 


92 Van Buren St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


158 West Fourth St.,= 


CINCINNATI, O. 


HAINES BROS., ‘ss 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 145 AND 147 FIFTH AVENUE, 


CORNER TWENTY-FIRST STREET. 


FACTORY: 


356 to 372 SECOND AVENUE, 


CORNER TWENTY-FIRST STREET. 


NEW YORK. 


ae 
a 
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HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTORY. 





Durinc the past twenty-five years the Piano-Forte has 
become an article of almost absolute necessity to complete 


every household, and is by far the most popular musical instru- 
ment of this century. 


From this time henceforth we shall be enabled to furnish 
you with a very fine and far superior instrument to any of those 
sold you heretofore. We have made several new and wonder- 
ful improvements during the past year, both in the Square and 
Upright Piano-Fortes, especially the latter, which has been 
pronounced by many competent judges, who have thoroughly 


examined aid tested it, 


The Best Upright Piano-Forte in the World! 


Having for some time past studied the rapidly-growing 
wants of the first-class trade, we feel confident that where 
and whenever our Piano-Fortes are sold or exhibited they 
will give entire satisfaction, as we always have on hand a 


large and very fine stock of well-seasoned timber of all kinds, 








ke TO THE TRADE. 2? 


and other materials especially selected and designed for our 


own use. 


Furthermore, we have largely added to our immense facil- 
ities for manufacturing; and, with our excellent advantages of 
central location for shipping, all goods will reach their desti- 
nation in safety and with the greatest dispatch. 


Thanking you for past favors, we venture to hope for a 
continuance of the same, with the assurance that all orders will 


receive our prompt personal supervision and selections. 
Yours very truly, 


HAINES BROS. 


N. B.—Al of the Pianos manufactured by us have the 
name “ Hatnes Bros.. New York,” cast on the left-hand corner 
of the iron plate, and we will positively refuse, as heretofore, 
to make or sell any other Pianos than those bearing our own 


name as above and manufactured by ourselves only. 


[@ Send for New Illustrated Circular. 
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Arnold, Constable & Co. 


HAVE NOW OPEN A CHOICE STOCK OF 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


DRESS GOODS. 


MOSS CAMEL’S HAIRS, 

SILK AND WOOL BOURRETTES, 
MATELASSE SUILTINGS, 
ORIENTAL STRIPES, 


SILK BROGADES, 


EMBOSSED AND PLAIN VELVETS, 
Armure and Silk Matelasse Cloak- 
ings, Black and Plain-Colored 
Silks, Lyons Dress and Cloak- 
ing Velvets, etc., etc. 


Broadway. corner {9th Street. 


SUITINGS. 
TROUSERINGS, 
OVERCOATINGS. 


ELASTICS, DIAGONALS, AND MELTONS, THE 
LATEST LONDON AND PARIS STYLES, FOR 
GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTH’S WEAR. 

HOMESPUN SHETLAND SUITINGS FOR 
LADIES’ WEAR. 

ANGOLA, MATELASSE, AND REVERSIBLE 
CLOAKINGS. 

DEVON KERSEYS, HUNTING AND LIVERY 
CLOTHS. 

WATERPROOFS, CHILDREN’S CLOAKINGS, Etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Fall Importation 
OF NOVELTIES 


IN 
Raw Silk Tapestries, 
Bourrettes, 
Silk Damasks, etc., 
now in stock, together with an extensive line of 
NOVEL DESIGNS IN 


Lace, Guipure, and Nottingham 
CURTAINS, 


which will be offered at MODERATE PRICES. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 











Financial, 
BUSINESS FAILURES. 


THE circular of Messrs. Dun, Barlow & 
Co., giving the number of business failures 
in the United States for the first three- 
quarters of the current year, presents an 
encouraging outlook, as compared with the 
past, and justifies the hope that the country 
is passing out from the great depression 
which commenced with the panic of 1873. 
In the first quarter of the present year the 
failures were 2,869 in number, and the 
liabilities $54 538,074; in the second quarter 
there were 1,880 failures, and the liabilities 
were $45,068,097; and in the third quarter 
the failures were 1,816, and the liabilities 
were $42,346,085. These figures show a 
decrease in the number of failures and in 
the amount of liabilities. The failures in 
the third quarter of the year were less than 
those of the first by 1,053, and the liabilities 
were less by $12,191,989. 

So also the first nine months of the 
present year, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, show 
a decrease in the numb:r of failures and in 
the amount of liabilities. In 1876 the 
failures were 7,050 for the first three- 
quarters, ani the liabilities were $156,272, - 
800, and the average liability to each failure 
was $22,166; but in 1877 for the first nine 
months the failures were 6,565, and the 
liabilities were $141,952,256, and the 
average to each failure $21,622. 

In regard to this decrease in the 
number of failures and in the amount of 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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are } to 4 per cent. higher than last week. 


liabilities the circular says: . ‘‘For. the 
first time in many months do the figures in 
relation to failures afford any encourage- 
ment; and, taken in connection with the 
improved business in merchandise which 
the autumn months have thus far witnessed, 
and the certainty that a great crop of pro- 
duce is now being marketed at good prices, 
the hope may be entertained that the 
worst effects of the depression have been 
seen.” What are called ‘‘ hard times” dis- 
close their existence in business failures— 
they search out the weak places and bring 
them to light; and, hence, when failures 
are decreasing the presumption is that the 
conditions of business are assuming a better 
and more hopeful character. We have no 
doubt that such is the general fact through- 
out the country. The present year so far 
promises to be the best that we have had 
since 1873; and with a good crop the next 
year will be still better. 

One of the reasons why so many laboring 
men have been out of employment is to be 
sought in the fact that capital has been dis- 
trustful of the results of business enter- 
prise; and, hence, it has been content to 
remain in the idle state, or been loaned at 
low rates of interest. With a revival of 
business and an increased prospect of fair 
profits this distrust will be removed; and 
the business that gives employment to 
laborers will be increased. This to them 
will be a great relief—much greater and 
better than any that can be gained by 
strikes. We have passed nearly through 
all the stages of return from an extreme 
inflation and depreciation of paper money 
to the solid foundation of a stable standard 
of value; and, unless Congress shall have 
the folly to change the order of events, the 
country will soon get back to the point 
from which it started when inaugurating 
the paper-money system. Business will 
then resume its normal character, so far as 
the currency is concerned. 





NEW YORK CITY TAXATION. 


WE reproduce the following from the 
Daily Bulletin, because the figures give a 
lesson worthy of the attentive study of the 
people: 


Debt of New York City, 1876........ ....4+ + $160,000,000 
Devt of United States, 1860.... ........... 65,000°000 

Excess against New York City ...... $95,000,000 
Taxation of New York City, 1876........... $33,000,000 
Taxation of United States, 1860 ., ........ 53,000,000 

Difference On1Y.......esesssssseeccces $20.000,000 
Debt per head of City population......... $133 00 
Taxation per head of City population.... $27 50 


Compare these figures with the following 
facts of population and taxation in several 
foreign states, which include expenses for 


armies and navies: 
Popula- Taxation 


Taration. tion. per head. 
Canada...........6.. $24,200,000 3 800,C00 $6 36 
5 EP nae 21,000,000 5,500,000 3 82 
Netherlands .,..... 41,000 000 3,674,000 11 16 
Switzerland..... ... 8,000,000 2,700,000 2 96 
POGGRIOR. 6<< cacccces 26,000,000 4,000,000 6 50 
Bavaria. ............ 50,000,000 4,883,000 10 81 
Saxony ..........06 . 20,000 000 2,556,000 @ 780 
Hamburg .........++ 5,000,000 340,000 1471 
Argentine Confed. 23,500,000 1,750,000 13 43 
COT ons ccseceees ise 13,500,000 2,068,000 6 53 


NOW VOPR CI occecsecccdctcccdecdccccctcccccccse 0sGnt OO 


The taxation in this city in 1876 was 
within $20,000,000 of being equal to the 
entire Federal taxation of the United States 
in 1860, and was atthe rate of $27.50 per 
head for every man, woman, and child in 
it. This huge taxation grows out of the 
immense debt which since 1860 has been 
accumulated by the managers of the Tam- 
many Ring. We say the Tammany Ring, 
since it is a fact that the city has been 
under the absolute control of this Ring 
during the whole period. Millions upon 
millions have been stolen outright, and 
other millions have been wasted in prodigal 
and unwise expenditures. The city bas 
very little to show, in comparison with the 
debt, for this thieving and wasteful use of 
the public money. Financially considered, 
it has for the last seventeen years been one 
of the worst governed and worst plundered 
cities on this continent. 

The amendments proposed to the consti- 
tution of this state would, if adopted by 
the people, enable tax payers and rent- 
payers up to a certain amount to control 
the question both of taxes and expenses in 
all the cities of the state. This fact the 
Tammany Ring understand, and this is the 
reason why its managers are opposed to 
these amendments, and design, if possible, 
to defeat their adoption by the people. 





The Democrats that pay no taxes will vote 
against them, if they should be submitted 
to the popular vote. How many tax-pay- 
ing Democrats will follow the lead of the 
Ring and vote in the same way? These 
amendments are designed to secure good 
city government, and this ought to com- 
mend them to the favor of every tax- 
paying citizen. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE week under review has passed with 
no important change in the business situa- 
tion. The export trade continues large 
and the local distribution of manufactures 
has been generally satisfactory. Trouble 
among the savings banks continues to come 
to the light with great regularity. A fail- 
ure in this direction is almost a daily oc- 
currence; and, so far as the smaller banks 
are concerned, now creates only local com- 
ment. There are many rumors in circula- 
tion just now of coming trouble among 
fire insurance interests. Low rates and 
large losses have made the business a losing 
one for many companies, and capitals have 
been impaired to an extent that causes 
much uneasiness in regard to the future. 

The local money market has been in com- 
fortable condition during the week, while 
the rate, though no higher, has materially 
hardened. Sharp changes in the price of 
stocks and their purchase by the smaller 
street operators, with less means to carry 
them, has increased the number of borrow- 
ers in the market; and this, together with 
the increased demand for currency from 
the South, has made the market more act 
ive and enabled lenders to hold more stead- 
ily to the legal rate of 7 per cent. This 
has been the rate generally through the 
week, with some few transactions at 1-64 
to 132 and interest. We quote first-class 
endorsed paper of short date at 64¢ to 7 
per cent. and single-name 7 to 8 per cent. 

Business at the Stock Exchange has been 
irregular and excited. At the opening on 
Monday prices were steady and Michigan 
Central advanced 4} per cent. Later in the 
week prices became unsettled and the mar- 
ket witnessed a general decline. Large 
lots of ‘‘long” stock were sold out on the 
downward turn, and it is believed that 
some of the prominent “bull” operators 
are trying to unload. Coal stocks are 
steady. The Delaware and Lackawanna 
Company renew their monthly auction 
sales on Wednesday next, 24th inst., with an 
offering of 125,000 tons. Asthe miners have 
resumed full work, these sales will proba- 
bly go on without further interruption. 
The meeting of the leading trunk-line 
officials on Tuesday resulted in an agree- 
ment to advance freights 334 per cent., the 
same to take effect Monday, the 22d inst. 
The differences between the New York 
Central and Graud Trunk roads are said to 
have been finally settled. 

The following will show the range of 
prices of active stocks during the week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 





Act. & Pac. Tela. .ccccccee.s- 20 20 19 19 
Chicago and Northwestern. 41 41 38756 37% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 66% 67% «6 6BKKtCié«i AG 
C., R. 1. & Pacifie ..,........ 18% 1044 101% 101% 
Chicago, Bur., and Qainey. 108% 104% 108% 108 
C., C., and 1.C,, cee dna ee 4% 4 4 
C.C., Cin.. &Ind.. . 8 48 4% 42 
Cleveland and Pittsbureb. 82 82 80 19% 
Chicago and Alton..... .... 79 83 9° 80% 


Chicago and Alton, pref ...108 103 103 108 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 51 52% 86949 51 








Delaware and Hudson Canal 42% 44 41\ 42% 
American Express...... wise Bs S45 SK 54 
United States Express... .. 48% 48% 48 47 
Erie 2 ~ ed deb - oseseae od os - 4% 14% 12% 133 
Harlem.......... Z eg] 41% WMiw 142 
Hap. “and St. Jos seph . 12% 1235 934 11 
Han. and 8t. A weaatire pref... 1 28% 28% 20 24 
lllinois Central... .....-ceseees 78 7 6s 77 
674 676 
3 64 
7434 76 
35 35% 
67 683¢ 
tral. 06 iA 
6K 6K 
Ohio and Miss . 113 9 10 
Ohio and _: Pref... + 17% 
Pacific es os Us 68K 
Panes ..c... . ce:r -130 130 1% - 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. 92 92 90 
MICKSHVEE.. — seseeseeeeeeee 22 22 18 19 
nicksi'ver. pref.. iow + onesie 35% SX 483 35 
abash. .......... ei) sebee 18¥ 18% 15% 45] 
Union Pacific. ........0..0- 67 67 Gi 66K 


Western Union Telegraph. 824 S2¥ 6K 8% 


Gold was strong at 10314 at the opeping 
on Monday, the meeting of Congress having 
revived the discussion of the silver ques- 
tion. No steps have been taken in this di- 
rection, however, beyond hearing the re- 
port of the monetary commission in favor 
of paying the public debt in silver and the 
introdu¢tion of a bill in the Senate by Mr. 
Ingalls for the remonetization of silver. 
The price of gold fell off the last of the 

week and closed at 102%. 

Government bonds have been firm and 
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The Treasury now holds $340,354,950 in 
United States bonds to secure national 
bank circulation outstanding and $15,083,- 
000 to secure public deposits. United States 
bonds deposited to secure bank circulation 
for the week, $2,631,550; United States 
bonds held for circulation withdrawn for 
the week, $635,750; national bank circula- 
tion outstauding—currency notes $316,402,- 
724, gold notes $1,432,120; receipts of 
national bank-notes for redemption for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year: 








1876. 1877. 
—— — Badieseetebaeass . $1,007,000 $65,000 
Boston.... ... B62 1,676,000 
Philadelphia, 769 158,000 
Misceilan . 3,470,000 8,715,000 
Receipts’ todat, $760, 000." 


The business in railroad mortgages was 
moderate, the dealings having been well 
distributed. The market was firm early in 
the week, but closed at some reaction. 
The widest fluctuations were in Hanvibal 
and St. Joseph convertible bonds, which 
fell off about 12 per cent., on the announce- 
ment that the company had passed intothe 
hands of areceiver. A recovery of 6 per 
cent., however, followed, owing to the de- 
termined efforts of the stockholders to re- 
gain control of the property. State bonds 
were quiet and the only feature of import- 
ance was an advance of 3 per cent. in 
Louisiana consols. 

The Bank Statement shows a steady av- 
erage in all departments. The movement 
for the week resultsin aloss of $535,375 
in surplus reserve and the banks now hold 

7,578,825 in excess of legal requirements. 
The item of circulation shows only a slight 
increase, though some of the banks have 
applied for large amounts. The low cost 
of United States stocks holds out a strong 
inducement to take out circulation for 
Southern and Western employment. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 





Comparisons. 
Loans ........... «+-$235,183,300 Decrease. . $45,800 
Specie. . reEte Decrease 570.400 
Lexai tenders....... Decrease 57.500 
— — be Decrease... 937,900 
Deposits......... 195.561, Decrease... 1,610,100 
Re Sate > required. 48.890.375 Decrease... 402,525 
SOrehGs .; .<cces see 7.578.825 Decrease... 535,375 
Circulation.......... 16,230,300 Increuse.... 149.300 


The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 











Bid Asked.| Bid. Asked, 
America.. 133 0CS*CS __ orre nw — 
Am’ean Exch.. 108 — {Manhattan ..\.. 15 
#’nk & Br’k As. 8 — |Marine........ — 81 
Bute’rs & Dr’s — 120 |Mechanics’..... 131 1% 
Central Nai’n’|. 102 — (Mech. Bk. As. 57) — 
Chatnam.. - |Mercantile, *- 9 100 
Bee ... 20 — |Merchants’. 6 128 
Commerce...... 20 «127 «| Mer. Exchange — 

Continental .. 7 — |Metropolitan... 130 130% 

First Pemenal. 200 — |New York...... lio 115% 
Fourth Nat’al.. 98 99 |Park.. ......... 5 — 
a 145 — }|Phenix.......... wk — 
Firth Avenue., 217 — |Repvblic — 91 
Gallatin Nat'n. 115 — /|St. Nicho!as,, 5 
German Amer. — 68 /StateofN.Y.in.)1i8 — 
Moers’. leds dds i OS bs Tenth National. — 10 
Hanover ..... 98 100 |Tradesmen’s. ..120 — 
Imp’s & Trad’s’ — 206 |Union .... eoeee 138 142 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No.6 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds 


7, 8, AND 10 PER CENT. 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS. 


ALSO OTHER FIRST-CLASS SECURITIES 
PAVING 10 TO 15 PER CENT. 


For sale at desirable prices by 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 


NO. 43 PINE ST., NEW YORK 
N. B.—Investment Securities our specialty 26 years. 


The Bri 
AS 











that hae Carried yeu Sate’ ENT Over 


ID TEN PER C 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN rf 

CY, known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Con- 
pons of Government Bonds, bas enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSA8, MISSOURI, AND 
RAL O18 LOAN AGENCY.” There ts no 
grantee in its character or management. If a certain 
r Cent. will goths ou, , 7 for Circular 

and ferences acum Kansas, Missouri, an 

Central Ilinots Loan 4 Jacksonville, Illinois. 


IQPER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 





First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, 4s ap assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acreof land. Send fer par- 
ticulars and references. 

B. WATKINS & CO.. LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, cntnen, 22 York 
r ew Yor 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 





Capital paid in, in cash a sete 0e. 
Reserves for all liabilities, including 
POMRSETOMCD: 5 2. nevi ccnded. cesedeusvee $33- 
TOE SITES oo anon a -agqeocegtsacgais<ene _ 309,39: 
BD Bs. kote cccnstacoenet 1,642,882 59 ss 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





HARLES L. ROE,’ Assistant Secre*ary, 





ee ran Sake akan ee 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue market during the past week has 
ruled quiet and in some departments trade 
has been really dull. The interruption, 
however, arises from natural causes and 
creates no uneasiness as to the later demand 
for fall and winter goods. The weather 
has continued unseasonably warm, and the 
consumptive demand has largely fallen 
off, in all probability to be revived again 
when cool weather finally sets in. Personal 
selections of small reassortments have been 
frequent during the week, and the order de- 
mand has made a light movement in a gen- 
eral way. The jobbing trade has been quiet; 
but a fair aggregate distribution of staple 
and department goods has been effected. 

Cotton goods have been without snima- 
tion, while a steady hand-to-mouth demand 
has generally prevailed. Agents are mak- 
ing no special efforts to sell, as price con- 
cessions would be of little effect in the 
present state of the market. The last days 
of the week have witnessed some increase 
in the general movement to secure low 
freights, which are to be advanced on 
Monday. 

The exports of domestic cottons for the 
week from this port have been 1,014 pack- 
ages and from Boston 236 packages, mak$ 
ing 1,340 packages for the week, and for 
the expired portion of the yeara total of 
93,125 packages, against 79,450 packages 
for the same time last year. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in fair demand, chiefly for four-yard sheet- 
ings, fine browns, and light browns of pop- 
ular corporation makes. Heavy standards 
have ruled quiet in first hands, but the 
jobbing demand has been more lively. 
Prices are firm. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings have 
been in no special demand. A steady 
movement has continued for present re- 
quirements, and some large shipments took 
place late in the week, on account of the 
advance in freights. 

Canton flannels have been in good re- 
quest, particularly for the low and mediém 
grades. These are sold well up to pro- 
duction. Fine qualities have moved slowly 
and in small lots. 

Corset jeans and satteens have been in 
moderate demand at steady prices. 

Cottonades are being inquired for by 
some early buyers, but transactions are 
still light. 

Ginghams have been in steady demand 
and choice dress goods styles are well sold 
up to production. Staple goods are in fair 
request, with prices steady. 

Print-cloths have becn quiet. The stock 
in hands of manufacturers, printers, and 
speculators is estimated at 2,000,000 pieces, 
and the production is being continued, not- 
withstanding the large surplus. Printers 
are stopping work to a great extent and 
stock is accumulating rapidly, though 
prices are still firm. We quote 8 11-16c. 
and 3ic. for extra and standard 64x64 
cloths; and 38c., cash, for 56x60. 

Prints continue in light request and the 
distribution by both agents and jobbers 
has been unsatisfactory. Only small tran- 
sactions have taken place in the newest 
and choicest work, though prices are 
nominally unchanged. 

Dress goods have been in steady request 
from both agents and jobbers. Cotton 
fabrics and Bourette woolen effects have 
shown the greatest activity. Selections 
have been small, but the volume of busi- 
ness has been sutisfactory. 

Woolen goods have been generally quiet 
and sluggish, though specialties, staples, 
and jobs of winter goods have shown a fair 
business. Transactions by the clothing trade 
are confined to the purchase of such goods 
as are absolutely needed to Keep up assort- 
ments, and cloth and dry-goods jobbers buy 
only for immediate wants. 

Fancy cassimeres are in light demand, 
with the general supply somewhat reduced, 
the production being changed to spring 
styles. Low-grade all-wool goods and cot- 
ton-warps are in fair demand and desirable 
styles are sold closely up to production. 
Medium and fine goods are in less request. 

Overcoatings have been in fair move- 
ment for the rough-style goods. All-wool 
beavers are in good request. 





Cloakings have been in large distribution 
for all styles and qualities of special cbar- 
acter. 

Flannels and blankets have been in mod- 
erate movement, though the weather has 
interfered with the general trade. 

Foreign dry goods have been generally 
dull. The auction sales have taken the atten- 
tion of buyers almost exclusively and import- 
ers’ sales have been light and irregular. The 
offerings at auction were large and attract- 
ive; but the bidding was not atall spirited 
and considerable quantities of silks, velvets, 
etc. were passed over. 

Dress goods from first hands have been 
in moderate movement only, owing to the 
large auction sales which have taken place. 
British goods continue in fair request, while 
cassimeres and merinos and other staple 
textures are quiet. Matelassé fancies and 
novelties in Bourette have been in good 
demand. 

Dress silks have been inactive from first 
hands; but the ruling low prices enable 
jobbers to effect fair sales in both black and 
colors. 

Velvets have been in fair, steady demand 
for first-class trade. 

Linens, white goods, etc. have been in- 
active, though fair sales of Hamburg em- 
broideries were made at the auctions. 

The imports for the week have been $1,- 
104,322, and the total amount marketed 
$1,471,219. 





James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY AND llth ST. 


ONE 
THOUSAND 
PIECES 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS, 


BANKRUPT STOCK OF A 


LYONS MANUFACTURER, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER 
OFFERED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY AND llth ST. 


COURTAULD’S 


ENGLISH 
CRAPES 


(EXTRA QUALITY) 





AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


R.H.MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE. ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON 78c., WARRANTED. 


14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, N. Y. 








1 R010) 11) (0]8/ Ney SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


HOUSEHOLTD-MAGAZINE &PRICE LIS 

! PUBLISHED 4 TIMES A YEAR, 
{ ) \ \ by BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
A a 


‘924, 926, 928 3d Ave., N. ¥., 
fa Wavalnel containinga complete list of lowest 
*) (jC I) New cake Stee enabling persons 

menos to purchase any 
d aslow asthe closest 








EHRIHCS’, 
2817, 289, 291, 293, and 295 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 


BETWEEN 2th AND 2th STREETS. 


HAVING MADE EXTENSIVE ENLARGEMENTS, 
TO ACCOMMODATE OUR EVER-INCREAS:< 
ING PATRONAGE, WE DEVOTE 
ONE ENTIRE BUILDING TO 


DRESS G00DS 
WHITE GOODS, 


We shall now have AMPLE ROOM to keep every 
article pertaining to these departments. And we 
herewith call special attention to the EXTRAOR- 
DINARY [NDUCEMENTS which we are now offer- 


~ BLACK CASHMERES. 


7 cases 38-inch BLACK CASHMERE, all wool, 49c. 

5 cases extra wide Lupin’s BLACK CASHMERE, 
all wool, 65c, 

5 cases extra wide Lupin’s BLACK CASHMERE, 
all wool, 7ic. 

5 cases extra wide Lupin’s BLACK CASHMERE: 
all wool, 85c. 

8 cases—great bargain—Lupin’s BLACK CASH- 
MERE, all wool, $1; worth $1.50. 


COLORED CASHMERES. 


4 boxes, all wool, double width, at 49c. 

5 boxes, all wool, double width, at 60c. 

3 boxes, all wool, double width, at 75c. 

3 boxes, al] wool, double width, at 85e. 

3 boxes, all wool, double width, at $1. 
10 boxes SPITZBERGEN SNOWFLAKE, at 12Xc. 
10 boxes SPITZBERGEN SNOWFLAKE, at lic. 
10 boxes SPITZBERGEN SNOWFLAKE, at 18c. 

5 boxes SPITZBERGEN SNOWFLAKE, at 20c. 


80 PIECES BOURETTE, SILK MIXED, all colors, 
50 PIECES BOURETTE, SILK MIXED, all colors, 





30c. 
35 PIECES BOURETTE, SILK MIXED, all colors, 


30 PLECES BOURETTE, all woo!, extra heavy, 50c. 

12 PLECES BOURETTE, double width, $1.25; 
worth $1.50. 

20 pieces st CAMEL’S HAIR LADIES’ CLOTH, 
95e; worth $1.50. 

SAMPLES, PRICES. 

Ladies living far from New York City, who wantto 
know all about the styles should subscribe to our 
“FASHION QUARTERLY,” 15 cents per number. 


EHRICH & CO. 


H. O'NEILL & €O., 
321 10 329 6thAve. cor. 201hSt. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Offered on MONDAY, 200 Dozen FELT HATS, at 60 
cents. A full line of Velvet Hats. $1.74 to "$0. 24. 
BRUSH BRIMS in all the popular shapes, from 
$1.10 to $2.25. Immense stock of 
FLOWERS. 
500 CARTOONS of Fine FRENCH a ‘=. . 


..and 7ic. 300 Cartoons at $1 and $1.50 
prices are less than the cost of importation. 





FEATHERS, 
500 Dozen FANCY eae Tem. closing out at 20c., 
25e. es 4 50c., xD 


ARGAIN LOF OF O8TRICH TIPS. 
400 Dozen i“ of Real Tips, 60c ,Ylc., $1 and $1.25. 
Decided barvains. Choice variety of all the 
Shaded Tips from 8c. upward. 


FEATHER TRIMMINGS, 
in all the p "Baan, colors and styles, from 75c. to $3.25. 
Long Black Ostrich Plumes. $1.50. Reduced from $3.90, 


° LACE COODS. 
Special attractions in Made-up LACE GOODS. 
Alithe Latest moveltins he “oem s Lace Caps, 
Cm Cuffs, Bows. Scarfs, 
RCIAL AUTRNTION GIVEN TO THE MANU- 
FACTURE rea eT OITS, JACKETS, ete. THE 
EAPEST ASSORTMENT OF REAL 
LACE GOODS AN THECITY. 


VELVETS. 

VELVETS, TRIMMINGS, ey AM Age ys etc 
A fullline of Plushes, from #1 50 to $4.50. SATINS 
from 75c to $2. BLACK VELVET, ta {Oper yard. RIB- 
BONS, Brown ano ad Blue Velvet, $1.50, SATIN and 
Gros-grain, all widths, from 24¢ to 50e. Double-faced 
Satin Ribbons. double colors, Nos. 12 and 16,74c 
full Jine of Sash Ribbons. 8 inches, fc. Gros-grain 
Biack, Nos. 16, 20, .° he 16c. — yard, all silk 


Our own Biren OyES “Javotte” Glove, the 
best in the market, inall shades and fromone to 
- ht buttons. ‘*Gante du Suede.” in 3 buttons, $1.10, 

colors. A large assortment of Gents’ Gloves. 
by Real Trefousse ” Kid Glove, two buttons, $1 ‘‘ Sax- 
on Beauty,” from one to ten buttons, 9c. and up- 
ward. Every pair wairanted. Castor, Dog Skin, etc. 
Scarf Ties and Silk Handkerchiefs in great variety. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, 
Infants’ Outfits, Robes, Blankets, etc. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 

Specia] Bargains in Beaver Cloaks, $4.95 and $6.50. 
Fine assertment of pope ular Cloaks. from $3.50 to $4. 
Handsomely finishe eaver Cloaks (tailor made) 
from $12.50 to $25. Imported Cloaks, from $30 to $20 


; t nd up- 
ward. Fancy Matelasse Suits, $8.50, Full line of Fine 
Suits, $10 to $25. Elegant Carriage and Evening Cos- 


tumes, 
MOURNING OUTFITS 
AT 8HORT NOTICE. 


FANCY COODS. 

A large Sag ope of Silk and Worsted Fringes, 
one. ete. Silk and Wool Fringes, from 25 cents to 
$1.50. An elegant assortment of Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Hosiery hmere, Merino; and Cotton, 
French, English, and German manufacture. Alsoa 
full line of Ladies’, Gents’,and Children’s Merino 
Underwear, from 35c. u upward, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods of all descriptions. ‘Six fully-finished Gents’ 
Shirts for $7.50 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 
OUR STOCK OF 
TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS 


op exhibition is the largest, best,and cheapest ip 


city. Prices greatly reduced in this 4 departmen 


H. O'NEILL & Cco., 
321 to 329 Sixth Ave., 
COR, OF 20TH STREET. 





J. Rothschild, 


58 est 14th St., near 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK, 


261 Fulton St., opp. Clinton St., 
BROOKLYN, 
IMPORTER OF RICH AND ARTISTIC 


MILLIN — 


HAS ue. of RCRIVED A SHIPMENT OF _ EN- 
Fa RELY N OVELTIES, AND WILL DURING 

YE T a S PRO- 
DUCED IN THE PARISIAN MARKE! 


THE FOLLOWING GOODS WILL BE EXHIB- 
or DURING THIS WEEK: ” 


ASES OF FRENCH FELT HATS, IN_EN- 
TIRELY risk SHAPES, IN ALL COLORS. JUST 


20 CASES OF FANCY FEATHERS, IN THE VERY 
LATEST fen nee DESIGNS, EXPRESSLY MAN- 
DFACTURED ROUGH OUR PARIS HOUSE 
FOR OUR ESTABLISHMIGN TSIN THIS COUNTRY. 


L THE LEADING SHADES IN OSTRICH 
rips AND PLUMES, PLAIN AND SHADED, 


500 DOZEN OF JAPANESE, os IZED AND 
BEADED ORNAMENTS, IN CROW 
FRINGES IN JET ANDCLAIR DELL INK, BOUGHT 
AND SOLD AT A REDUCED PRICE, IN ALL THE 
NEWEST PATTERNS. 


200 PI ey OF PLAIN AND FANCY PLUSHES, 
BONNET, rte be a THE LATEST 
SHADES IN SATINS AND s N_ SILKS, 

UBLE-FA‘ pL SATIN, AND Pee ORAL BON- 
T AND SA 8. IN Ww 
5 ADES, AT GREATLY ‘REDUCED PRICES. 


Grand Display of Paris Flowers, 


IN THE MOST ARTISTIC DESIGNS AND IN 
STYLES NEVER BEFORE SEEN. 


SPECIAL GRAND DISPLAY OF 


Paris-trimmed Bonnets and Round Hats, 


TOGETHER WITH THOSE OF OUR OWN MAN- 
U*aCTURE. OF os ge ee, AND ELE- 
GANT DESIGN2, SOME THEM COPIED EX- 
ACTLY FROM THE IMPORTED AND SOLD AT 
HALF THE CO 


WE HAVE ae eH REDUCED THE PRICES 
OF OUR STOCK O ATS AND BONNETS PRE- 
VIOUSLY TRIMME cD 


ELEGANT FFLT HATS AND BONNETS, 
TKIMMED WITH THE BEST MATERIALS. 
REDUCED TOS7FROM $3. 
REDUCEO TO SFROM !2. 
REDUCED TO 9FROM (4. 
REDUCED TO IOFROM 15. 
ALSO THE MOST MAGNIFICENT VELVET 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
REEUCED TO $10 FROM $15. 
REDUCFD TOSiI2 FROM $18. 
REDUCED TOS15 FROM $20. 


ELEGANT CHILDREN’S HATS. TRIMMED 
WITH BEST Sat ig AT a ak $3 50 to $5, 
WORTH FROM $7 TO $10; AND HIGHER PRICED 
GOODS REDUCED IN THE SAME PROPORTION. 


WE WILL ed OPES AN IMMENSE VARIETY 
F VELVET RO HATS ND_ BONN 


oO ATS AX ETS 
El y BEST MANN R, OF THE FINEST 
UALITY SILK VELVET IN THE er inane. 
ne yd Nan FOR ING, 


an OUR USUAL! 4 


POPULAR PRICES. 


P.S.— WE WOULD ‘RESPECTFULLY SAY TO 


TOMERS Ve THA ON BU v Mi 


ED HER 
THE SAME PRICES AS ARE PAID FOR INFE- 
RIVR GOODS AT OTHER PLACES. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

The above-enumerated NOVELTIES are espe- 
cially adapted forthe FINE CITY RETAIL TRADE 
and cannot be found atthe jobbing houses. In or- 
der to give the TRADE the BENEFIT of the SELEC- 
TION, we will make a DISCOUNT of TEN PER 
CENT., so as to place them within their reach. 

Very respectfully, 
J. ROTHSCHILD, 
58 WEST litH STREET, NEW YORK; 
261 FULTON ST., OPP. CLINTON, BROOKLYN; 
32 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON ; 
277 RUE ST. DENIS, PARIS. 


EVANS, PEAKE & C0,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 








Domestics, White Goods, 
Prints, Dress Goods, 
Notions, Hosiery, 
Flannels, Woolens, 
Shawls, Cloaks and Suits, 


Heavy Cottonades. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag......... 8 wr nN oane 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE | 4), “eee: @ lLawrenee, Gaiteen. 9 
UNITED STATES. Canoe River....... 6% Neumkeag ‘ : * s a 8 
MonDAY EVENING, October Ma,er. | TIte Pom sca '"* & (Pepperell. ..... 108 | SIXth Ave, and Twenty-third St., 
PRINTS. Kearsarge ...... 9 NEW YORK INDIA 
Albion ..... 22.20. 8% fBialery - ietvesas cee nnows punsa: ar cree Te ICI RPEES Om pr Z 
on eee fee | Pe ee te PERSIAN, 
Ee RRS ; 64¢|Oriental........... 6 Amosgeag,........ 8i4|Lyman, H.........84 | FANCY DRY GOoDS, 
Cocheco, L........ 63g|Pacitic ............ 634 | Appleton. ...... 87/Massachusetts, C.. 774 pi TURKISH, AND 
= soap aoapourehouiy ‘ 64 Boot, A............ 8% Stark, A........... 83g | REVISED ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE SMYRNA 
~ : 


Garner &Co.. 











Gloucester.... amsutta 3 
Hamilton ..... Washington....... 644 
HATEGl 6 iccccsees 

GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag........ - 9 |Lancaster.......... 9 
Belfast ......-2-+0- 9 |Namaske.......... a4 
HON a dances spencers 81¢\Renfrew ........:. 
GlaSgow........... 816 Southwark...... és 7% 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 8 )Lawrence, see woe OY 
“ “ 





























44 
’ 44 | ieee q 
“oP, 44 64 ” XX.... 8 
“« D, 44 6% XXX. 9% 
si Lu, 44 6 |Lyman, E, 44 8 
- V,30-inch 68{'Massachusetts : 
Agawam,F........ 6 Pi sccocse . 6% 
Augusta, 447 ) eee 6 
= 30-inch 64¢ 4 Reemaeaaea 8% 
Appleton, a, 44 84) °°} C.u........ 
Pe N. 80-in. 7 A a 
Bedford R. 34 5 ‘Medford, 44 7 
Boots WE c2s5508 8 |Nashua, ( O, 33-in.. 7 
Ol CR 7% R, 36-in... 734 
vedas Pee 6 . E, 40-in... 834 
<n eee veo 4 ,48-in.. 11344 
Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket, é Rawat 7 
Cabot, A, | llr 6 
< ©, 44 6% o Rig 2 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 7% 
“ ‘ 
a pe i $4 es ee Bese , S45 
Continental, , ERE 8 4 3) eee aaa 
Pisss ¥ ee Rissess € 
Dwight, X........ 6 “ 7-416 
. 6y%| 8-4 18 
5 Beavers a, . R . 20 
Exeter, A, 44 64%) “ 2314 
oe ee 7-8 614|Pequot, A......... 8 
Great Malis, 82.5.0 OG, “ Beciccccce 914 
“ | er. a  eeeeee 121g 
< E..... 7%'Pittefield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 {Pocasset: 
= |: 6 Canoe, 44 8 
“sy | ee 534 ae 
Hyde Park, Stan’d.& | H............. > 
hs XXX., 81/'Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, sat Hay ok Re anion ee om 
‘ 30-in. 72 i Oe Seer 7 
Indian Orchard ie mat aaane 6 
| ee 74 Utica, 44 3 
1 ee 6y%) “ 
| eee 6y| 0-43 
Laconia, AA....... 74; Wachusett, soins 
Alb adinsaice 36-in.. ; 
eS  Mieoacas ne 5 -< 40-in. 11K 
te eeaecnea 6 - in. .133¢ 
Langley, A........ Waltham, P ...... 11 
his Standard. 8 * 18 
ro) eee 8 7 10-4 20 
Sralwiws- carers TPA 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 12k 
AA, 4410 |Lonsdale, 44 9 
L 44 914; “ Cambric,44 14 
a ee 5 44 9 |Masonville. 44 10 
7-8 6 Maxwell, 4412 
Bay Mills, 44 10 “Linen Finish 124 
Bartlett, A 44 Y/N. Y. Mills, 44114 
Rallou & Son, +4 8 |New Market,A, 44 8% 
30-in 614 oak 
DOERR <cccecensce 8 Nashua, E, 44 a 
aie SRP Ree . 42in.. 101g 
© Ditcnuisinss 10%| “ W, 45in..11%¢ 
S seiaaiai nahin ae . 644! Pepperell, 6-4 16 
Blackstone,A A4-4 8%! 7-418 
Blackstone aiver.. 8 be 8-4 20 
Cabot, 7-8 Thy “ 94 231g 
re 44 8 See 10-4 26 
© Wiese ess 11 |Red Bank, 44 7 
6 GB ecccas 12 Se 7-8 6 
Canee, 34 4% |Slaterville, 44 7% 
Clinton, CCC..4410%) 6 
C, 44 7%|Tuscarora, 4411 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil: 
Cambric. 44114 4 11hg 
Linen Finish. .14 = 5-415 
Forestdale, 44 9 ns 64 18 
Fruitof the Loom: bic 84 25 
44 914 9-4 271¢ 
Fearless, <4 8 < 10-4 30 
Green, G, 44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..10% 
Great Falls, io, ee- 61g Wamsutta, 44 11 
) eee Hes 5417 
ae te ue | Williamsville, 4-4 1 
. * Bx! White Rock, 
ange 7 b .cne 9 Whitinsville, 44 9 
Gold Medal, HF 84 7-8 76 
-8 714| Waltham, 6-417 
Ho e, i 8 8419 
Hills “ 9-4 213¢ 
SempérIéem,4-4 9 “ 10-4 24 
s 7-8 84 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......... 16 (Otis, U ‘ 
Blue Hill.......... 81¢|Pearl River.. 
Columbia, Heavy. = Warren, AXA.. 
Everett.........00. 154g “ "BB... ...18 
Haymaker......... 944 C"  Civeckenn 11 
Otis, AXA...... -- 141¢/York..... aes 
” BB - eeeere 
STRIPES. 
American....9 @10 (Otis, BB..... 10 


@— 
Amoskeag...10 @11_ |Massabesic. .12 3K 


Dexter, S —_ “4 mane tag $40 
‘ -— @l orndike,B.11 3 
Hamilton.. .1034@113¢\Uncasville,A. Qs i 
.. 
Amoskeag, ACA...16 jHamilton, D.......10 
iM B's Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
- pS Be 183¢|Massabesic, A..... 133g 
cuss 12 “ . 12% 
ie D......10%! . 11 
‘ E......10 |Methuen, AK”: weees T's 
Cordis, ACE.. creed Pearl River........15 
AAA...... Pittsfield ........., 
Easton, ACA...... it Swift River........ 9 


EPO EN bere Brook. ....14 


revevces ee 


Hamilton..........12K] “ 32 














EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS. 


rye tH BRUSSELS, $1 « - pokey 
ESTRY BRUSS 

THREE-PLY 1154 ‘pe 
or ine K “ING AIns, at to$1. 


RAIN to 
COMMON GNGRAT » 40c. to So Cc. 
STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 399 6th Ave., N. Y. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3112 Grand St. N.Y. 


THIS DAY, 


REAL FELT AND VELVET HATS. 


UNUSUAL DISPLAY. 


aus COLONS AND sHApEs,} 45 CENTS 


At 50c., at 65¢c., at 75c., at 90c. * 





NOVELTIES IN SHAPES, 
CANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE, at $1. 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND 
ROUND HATS. 


AMERICAN FELT HATS, 25 CENTS EACH. 


CLOAK DEPARTMENT. 
IMMENSE STOCK at $2.50, $3.50, $5, $10, to $250 


LADIES’ SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
SUITS FROM $4.50, $5.50, $7.50, $10, up to $500. 


t=" COME AND SEE VARIETY AND 
PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


(SECOND FLOOR), 
AUXILIARY TO THE SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
LARGE PURCHASE THIS WEEK OF VARIOUS 
FABRICS, BOTH SINGLE AND DOUBLE FOLD, 
FROM l6c., 20c., 25¢., up. 

FUR DEPARTMENT replenished with everything 
desirable at UNHEARD-OF LOW PRICES. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ UNDERWEAR IN IM- 
MENSE VARIBTY. 

INFANTS’ MERINO CLOAKS, $1.50, $1.75, $2, up. 
DAILY FROM CUSTOM HOUSE. 

FANCY GOODS, FANS, BEAD ORNAMENTS, AND 
BANDS. 

FINGER-PUFFS (in sets of 5) at 38c. 
HIGH-TOP COMBS, 10c., 15c., 20c., 25¢., 35c., 45c., 50c., 
up. 


LINE OF CORSETS, WHITE AND COLORED, 
from 45c. to $5 the pair. 


ANOTHER PURCHASE OF 


BLANKETS, 


COMFORTABLES, SPREADS, CANTON FLAN- 


NELS, TABLE-LINEN, CURTAINS, CURTAIN 
LACES, VESTIBULE LACES, ete. 

JOB LOT OF LACES AT HALF PRICE. 
EXAMINE NEW STOCK OF REAL LACES, 
REAL THREADS, REAL GUIPURES, RUF- 
FLINGS, SCARFS, TIES, POMPADOURS, SETS, 
etc. NOVELTY UPON NOVELTY. 

("PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 

2,500 PIECES SILK FRINGES, TAPE AND 
SILK, KNOTTED, etc., EVERY COLOR AND DE- 
SIRABLE DESIGN. 

WORSTED FRINGES, GALLOONS, BUTTONS, 

° CRAPES, etc. 


BOYS’ AND YOUT ‘S HATS, 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THIS CITY, 
COMPRISES EVERY NEW SHAPE. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


promptly attended to. Same attention given to 
orders as if purchaser were present in person. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 Grand St.; 


E 56, 58, 60,62, 64, 66,68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. '| 





CATALOCUE 


FOR FALL AND WINTER, 
containing descriptions and prices of 


TWENTY-NINE DEPARTMENTS, 


the most complet SHOPPING GUIDE ever issued 
enabling ladies OUT OF TOWN to shop to the SAME 
ADVANTAGE, as Bota styles and prices, as those 
LIVING IN NEW 


MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


In writing please mention this paper. Immediate 
attention to all orders and inquiries. 


Stern Brothers, 
Sixth Ave. and Twenty-third Street. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 Eighth Av., N.Y. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN 


DRESS COODS AND SILKS. 


= Dress Goods from 8 cents up to $2. 

Fancy Effects, including Bourette and moss ef- 
fects from 15 cents oe. 

ane Gros-grain 3 lks from 80 cents, $1, $1.25, $1.50, 


— full line of Colored Silks very cheap. 


CLOTHS. 


Waterproof from 60 ome 
Cassimeres from 30 ¢ 

Beavers and Chineiilas from $1 to $6. 
Veiveteens in all colors. 


BLANKETS, BLANKETS. 


White, full size, from $2 per pair. 

Extra large, fine quality, $5.25. 

11-4 very by 75. 

Very large size, 64 ibs. wei ht, at 

California Blanket ts at $6. $3, $10, $12, $14, etc., etc. 

Particular attention is called to our $7 Blankets, 
6 Ibs. weight, warranted all pure wool, very large. 

G. rmantown Coverlets, all worsted filling, from 


wt tad, 
snfortcbiée, in every style, from $1 25 to $5. 


FELT SKIRTS. 


Stamped Skirts from 50 4 

Trimmed Skirts from 

Trimmed with three ruffles, ‘ail colors, from $1. 

French Cloth, h ly tri ,» open on side, 
from $2.50 to $5. 

Seamless Skirts, all colors, two rows of quilting, 
stitched with contrasting colors, row of braiding be- 
tween, only $2.75. 


CARDICAN JACKETS. 
Gentiemen’s Jackets from $1.25 up to $6. 
Ladies’ Knit Jackets from 7 cents up to $1. 
Inducements in Every Department. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


18777 ~JONES. 


FALL AND WINTER. 

Choicest Novelties—five floors of this extensive 
establishment all replete with newest and most 
stylish oods at unprecedented low prices. 

GREAT VARIETY. oa BOYS’ SUITS. 











1840. 


DRESS ( GOODS. oa _ o MILLINERY. 

SACQUES. Py o Fancy Goons. 

SUITS. o ” a HOSIERY 

SHAWLS. a " o Laces, 
~ JONES °*. 

x x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 





AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
x x 
o o 
o 
>, JONES 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o ao CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. o o DOMESTICS. 
_ oa o 
UPHOLSTERY. a of o CARPETS. 
_ o 
FURNITURE. 


; °v Housefurnishing Goods. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, Etc. 

g@” Extraordinary induce: ments . “all depart- 
ments. All Orders will receive prompt attention. 
Catal es sent free 

JONES. 8th Ave. eorner 19th Street. JONES. 


TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


FINE CARPETS, 


announce the arrival of their new goods for Fall 
Trade, to which the attention of purchasers is in- 
vited. These goods were carefully selected abroad 
during a recent visit to the English and Continental 
markets, and constitute the Choicest Collection they 
have ever offered. The attention of connoisseurs is 
specially invited to their 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
which are very rare and interesting. 
848 and 850 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON 
(near the Old South Church). 








CARPETS 


RUGS, 


in a great variety of sizes and colorings, of their own 
direct importation. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


CARPETS! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave., cor. 36th St., 





AND 
414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 


has just received and is ae for sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the city 


100 rolis Velvet Carpet, retell . 00 per yd. 
200 ‘* Body Brussels, ‘“‘ 50 


500 ‘‘ Tapestry, “9 82 “ 
100 ‘* Three Ply, «4 Gr +f 
400 ‘*‘ Ingrain, ii Mi. 


50 ‘* RoyalHemp, “ 1 % 
40 “ List Carpet, “ oe 
500 ‘‘ Oil-Cloth, “¢ oe 





And an endless variety of 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS. CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC., ; 


FURNITURB! 


A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room, and Kit- 
chen Furniture. 
{2 At prices which defy competition. 
Walnut Chamber Suites, from = 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, e i8 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 
“ Bureaus, 
“ Wahstands, 
s Denemng Chace, 
‘“ Wardro 
Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiffon- 
iers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc., 


at corresponding prices. 





t@~Country orders promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shipped free of charge. 


CARPETS! 


New Fall Styles. 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


Largest Assortment in the City te Select from, 
CONSISTING OF 
MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, TEMV ETS 
py Brussel., Tapestry Brusse s, Three- 
Piys, and Ingrains, in all the meee novelties 

and newest styles, and many exclusive designs. 


REAL PERSLAN AND TURSI8H_ CAR- 
ETS. RUG > ote We will offeron Menday 








mediate Sale. Also Smyrna ingveln- very 
handsome—$1.25 per square yard. 


MOSAIC CARPETS. Something new, made in 
his country to represent and are copied from 
Turkish and Persian patterns. {n all respects like 
them as to soprersece and beauty, at less than 
one-tenth of thecost ofthe real In sizes to 

fit any room. 


DRUGGETS, OIL-CLOTHS, etc., of every de- 
scription a specialty. All widths and sizes. 


LACS CURTAINS from auction. Will offer 
8 week, and continue till all are sold, an im- 


ae stock of Real and Nottingham Lace Cur- 
tains at about one-half the cost of importation. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH 8T., 
P. 8.—A visit of inspection will pay purchasers. 


Bargains in Blankets, 


BED COMFORT ABLES Quiuts, SPREADS, AND- 
OUSEKEEPERS’ LINEN AND COT- 











oD RA ° 
wea rt SPRING-BEDS, WINDOW- 
DES, OIL-CLOTHS, CARPETS, 
BATEON BEDSTE. 


Furnishing a 8 


*?P. WILLIAMS & CO. 
250 Canal St. 





B” THE HARTFORD 
WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


For ELASTICITY DURABILITY, and CLEANLI-. 





Reente fe Wor one Ce ‘*'CO. 








ee. , Boarding-schools, and Institution 


sre IB 108 PIR TIAA ETE TT 


250 Canal St.. 
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Weekly Hlarket Review, 


{For week ending a Priday, Oct. 19th, 1877.] 
GROCERS’ Mi MARERT. 


COFFEE. —Brazil ( Coffee. —The demand 
continues very. limited and the general 
position of the market has undergone no 
change since our last writing. Dealers, in 
the face of a very light distribution, are, as 
a rule, not in want of supplies, and wait a 
more energetic demand before increasing 
their purchases. In addition to this, the 
course of prices latterly have been steadily 
downward, and the buying interest hesitate 
and hold off, in the belief that values may 
further recede, and that stocks can be re- 
plenished later on at even more favorable 
figures than those now ruling. The statis- 
tical position seems to favor this view; but 
the Coffee now here and'to arrive has been 
and will be laid down here at full figures, 
and a renewal of the country demand and 
free deliveries, such as is often seen at this 
period of the season, may improve the 
present aspect and develop an_ entirely 
different feeling. Mild Coffees continue to 
meet with very little attention. Prime and 
choice grades are held pretty firmly; but 
qualities below are dull. In the absence of 
other than a very small business, prices 
are nominal, and for grades below prime a 
concession of half.a.cent per pound. would 


be necessary to effect sales. We quote: 
Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choite....... 17% @221¢ 
Santos,Ord.to Choice..............%. 2034 @2134 
OSs err ee 25}4 @28 
oc A I REAR Ee SRB 28 
BRATROSINO.. 50500540000 Ek Sees = a 22% 
Laguayra............ ode psn deledo dk 


TEA —The feature of the tt rant 
our last has been the public sale of rising 
4,000 packages, whieh took place yesterday. 
As to the result, there appears to be some 
divergence of views, though the majority 
of the trade concur in the opinion that the 
Green, Japan, aud Congou realized some- 
thing less than the price at private sale, 
but that the Oolong was sustained at about 
open market values. There is this to be 
said, however: The offering consisted for 
most part of unattractive goods. The effect 
upon the market has not thus far been 
appreciable. Holders generally are quite 
as firm in their views as they were before 
the sale, though buyers have naturally re- 
frained from purchasing to any great ex- 


tent, pending the result. We quote: 

Byson ers 6. F0. Oee . TE. TS a Fe 25° @ 50 
BOURS FBON 5 0.00 cos cscescecdsdOod 2 @ 7 
English Breakfast.........csessees 23 @ 6 
Uncolored Japan.............00..-- 22 @ .55 
Oolowbs 4.0. Vuitds 2055555526520 ---30 @ 7 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—During the 
first part of the week the demand was quite 
moderate, but at the close there was more 
inquiry and an improv.d tone was visible, 
leaving the market fairly steady at the 
close on a basis of 8144@8%c. fur Fair to 
Good Retining Cuba, Retiners, however, 
purchase sparingly, as the active season 
for their product is drawing to a close 
and they are not disposed to stock beyond 
their immediate necessities. The supply in 
Havana and Matanzas is still much larger 
than is usual at this period of the season. 
Retined.—The demand has been very mod- 
erate, prices tending in buyers’ favor; but 
toward the close orders enough came in to 
pretty well clear up the product, the fur- 
ther advance in railroad freights to take 
place on Monday stimulating buyers a 
little, as usual. For export we hear of no 


transactions. . We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Guba........... 8K@ 8% 

Harp. —Cut Loaf.......+....s0.0--8 omen” 
SNS toss Shasass chs0eeee 34 @— 
Pow dere; F. .- 64 Haapss- soe Lose 
oS See eels 

Wairr.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 9@— 
Steam Refined A............ 9%@ 934 
Barbra Gee nt es aso cueee D8GQ@ 91¢ 

VELLUW.—Extia ©... ceccccccste 8K@ 9% 


Other grades, including C... 744@ 884 
MOLASSES.—Boiling grades of West 
India are scarce and wanted. The last sale 
was on a basis of 40 cents for 50 test and 
the market may be written firm at this 
figure. Grocery qualities continue in fair 
demand and command full prices. There 
is a good jobbing trade, with sales in lots 
of 100 hhds. choice Porto Rico at 54@55 
cents. The stock of all kinds is small and 
the assortment indifferent, which tends to 
restrict business, New Orleans. continues 
in steady, fair request at the prices before 
ruling. The sales embrace 650 bbls., at 40 
@50 cents, as to quality. The new crop is 
arriving at New Orleans iv small quantities, 
and selling there at 50@55 cents. A small 
invoice will be due here on Monday. We 


quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... 40 @— 
Cuba, grocery grades.... .,.c..scece- Dbominal, 
Porto Rico (new).........-. PES 45 @58 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 39 @47 
New Orleans, choice....... eccceed +49 @50 
New Orleans, fancy..........-..... -2 @Q— 


FISH.—The market presents about the 
same features. Good grades of Mackerel 
would meet with ready sale; but the quan- 
tity arriving is exceedingly small, Some 
new Bay are being received; and, being of 
choice quality, are in request. Of Dry Cod 
we note sales of 500 gtis., at $5.50 for 
George’s Bank and $4.75 for Grand. Box 
Herring are arriviug quite freely; but the 
bulk of the receipis was sold previously. 
Barrel oe oon quiet. We quote: 
George’s Cod, Sebi 5 50 6 00 
Pickled, Scale, ® thi @ 
Pickled Cod, @ ddl... cee 4,50 








Mackerel : 

Novd few SEAT ys os . 68 Gey. .- OD 00 
No.2 9 oer esses. 13 50 @13 50 
No, 8 Large, new...........-.. 9 50 10 5) 
No. 3'Medfum......2..0..2.0. -.10 00 @11 00 
Semen Licked, No. 1. .} bbi.17 00 @W 00 
Herring, Scaled box........— 22 25 
Herring, No. 1, ® box.. — 18 17 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine i is being sold to 
a liberal extent, but the prices realized are 
low and uvremunerative. Bulk is in im- 
proved demand and, wiih only moderate 
arrivals, prices are firm. We quote: 
Turk’s Island, # bushel....... —-— @ 2 
Liverpool, Ashten’s....... one 25 @- — 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 10 13 
Table Salt, in jars, ®@ doz.....— — 1 30 
{n small bags, 40 ins bbl.....— ie 7K 
'n small pockets, 100 in a bhi..— Bed 





GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES continue quiet at 414@5 cents 
for Pot and 634 @7c. tor Pearl. 

BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady, 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 
Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red-tipped, 
4@4%& cents, cash. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—The de- 
mand for Extra State and Western Flour 
has been moderately fair, as likewise for 
the produce of the City Mills; but, with 
heavy receipts and free sellers, prices have 
favored the buyer, and at the close were 
lower, especially for low and high grades. 
The demand has been mainly for grades 
from $550 to $6.50, which have been 
wanted for export to Europe, the West In- 
dies, and South America. Southern Fiour 
bas been less active and prices have fa- 
vored the buyer. Rye Flour.—Tue market 
has been dull, but prices have not changed. 
Buckwheat Flour has been in fair demand 
at $2 35@$2.75 per 100 Ibs., $7 per bbl., 
and $1.10 per box. Corn Meal has been in 
moderate demand at about previous prices. 
We quote: 





Unsound Fiour..........cecsese0e 4 0O@ 6 25 
State Supe#s ..22.000 ccccescccccese 4 25@ 5 25 
LE Se aaa Rvcewuls eoeceee 3 DO@ 4 5U 
ere or Py: 5 75@ 6 00 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 74@— — 
White wssess 6 50 » 7 00 

Minnesote, A, to Fancy..... 5 75@ 6 50 
New Process........... 8 00@ 9 50 

nietiamh DUO OF on 06% osicsecex0s a cvie 3 5U@ 8 75 
yO PIOU?. «ox. ceeanes P spe ee *eK08 3 75@ 4 60 
Coru Meal, per bbl Sueccpeheaes -.- 2 65@ 4 00 


GRAIN.— Wheat. — The receipts have 
been unusually heavy and with free offer- 
ings prices have materially declined. 
Large amounts have likewise been tendered 
on October contracts, and the demand for 
‘*spot” W neat thus materially curtailed and 
further decline necessitated. Yesterday 
there was a reaction and rather better 
prices obtained Corn.—With moderate 
receipts the market has favored the celler, 
although the demand has been but moder- 
ate. Prices at the close were about one 
cent dearer. Rye has ruled dull and heavy 
for all kinds, closing nominal at 67@70 
cents for Wesiern, 75@80 for State, and 75 
for Canada in bond. Sales 3,000 bushels 
State at 754 cents, and 8,500 do. Western 
at 70 cents. Barley has been heavy but 
more active. Buckwheat is quiet at 65@67 
cents per bushel. Oats have been in fair 
demand and the market has ruled firm, 
rather better prices being paid for all sorts. 
The sales are 200,000 bushels. Beans.— 
Mediums have continued fairly active and 
prices have further slightly advanced. 
Other kinds have been in limited demand 
and prices are.a shade off. We quote: 






WHEAT: 

Wenite State......ccccccuwese 150 @1 58 
White Western... - 148 @158 
No. 1 Milwaukee.. - 135 @137 
No. 2 Milwaukee......... eooee 1 30 @ 1 304 
No. 2 Chicago....... caseshaos 129 @1 30 
Sh eee 123 @126 
Amber Michigans oevccecceesve 146 @— — 
Rye, State.... Go seveassveesacs 9.50 @ = 80 
Rye, Western. siisibieie rabsathesce Oe | a0 
Corn: 

WY Caterh-W NIB. 6... scscccvieese 64 @ 67 
Western Yellow........0...00 60 @ 62 
Oats: 

WW WI8S 5 oS dh isi... cnn cee contains 5 @ 41 
Mixed....... o<epaahe cccccccce BAK@ 387 
ED EEE SS eS ee 31 @ 32 
SRIROY, SURED. 2s s50ixbasseiass 57 @ 58 
Barley, Camada.. ............ 82 @ 8 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New....... 2 35 
PRR TNT nic nicis'oeincnieewiea 2 2 
White Kidney, New .. @ 2 60 
Red idaey nr fom. - . @ 2 60 
Pea, prime........... @ 215 





CATTLE MARKET. - — Prices of Beef 
Cattle at one time advanced one quarter of 
a cent per pound; but the market ruled 
quiet, and tne advance, together with an 
additional quarter of a cent, was lost. The 
closing prices were 114@1214 evnts for 
extra Steers, to dress 57@58 lbs. to the 
gross cwt.; ordinary to prime do., 9@114 
cents, to dress 55@58 lbs.; and Texas ana 
Cherokee, 734@101¢ cents, to dress 55@56 
lbs. Calves have been in fair request at 

revious prices. Both Sheep and Lambs 

ave ruled dull add lower, closing at 4144@ 
53g cents for the former and 41,@6 ceuts 
for the latter. Good Milch Cows have 
been inquired for; but the receipts are 
small. Quoted $50@$70. Live Hogs have 
been sold to & very moderate extent. Hold- 
ers ask $5 50@$5.90 per 100 lbs. The re- 
ceipts for the week are 12,260 Beef Cattle, 
44 Cows, 2,504 Calves, 32,850 Sheep, and 
82,971 Hogs. 
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TTAY.—The quality of the daily re- 
ceipts shows no improvement, and the 
market, in consequence, continues inactive. 
The demand is of an irregular character, 
being regulated wholly by the offerings. 
The quotations remain 55@60 cents for 
North River Shioping, 60@90 for Retail 
=_ and 40@50 for Clover and Sa't. 

traw meets with only a moderate inquiry; 
but prices are steady, in the absence of 
Jarge arrivals. The quota'ions are: 45@60 
cents for Long Rye, 45@50 for Short do., 
and 40@50 for Oat, cash. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork has been neglect- 
ed and future deliveries have favored the 
buyer. ‘‘ Spot” has been sparingly offered 
and is rather lower. Beef remains quiet, 
but without decided cnange. New West- 
ern is coming 1n slowly. Small sales have 
been made within the range of our quota- 
tions. Beef Hams remain dull and nom- 
inal, with trifling sales. Lard has been 
dull and heavy, bo'h ‘* spot” and ‘‘ future” 
Selling lower Cut Meats are quiet. Bacon 
- very light demand, but firm. We quote: 
EEF: 


sO OO) 12 00 @13 00 
MORAN MURS 6 ooo is sc:de: chweicecien 13 00 @l4 Ov 
Prime Mess, tierce............21 00 @22 00 
Pacets WL. 4... ase. 1500 @-— — 
ped Extra india Mess, tierce .24 00 @25 00 
‘ORE: 
Mess, Western.. coe. coek4 20 @14 25 
Extra Prime, Western......... 10 25 @10 50 
Prime Mess....... cecceecesee- 1d DU @— — 
Laxp: 


West. Steam, tes., pr. id 100 tbs. : ’ e _ 
OILY PTAMNE nc c de tenscesess 


Retined........ {cea osenewmetes 3 ore 9 50 
AMS: 

Pickled..... bce Cab ce Seced biddecdod 11 @12% 
PING 5 ssicsiwas since celts SOE ee 113,@13 
SHOULDERS: 

Pickled ..... ebihealewaieies me eoeenaicmita 7 @84 
Dry Salted’. .iic.ccess SAndvaedeses cdi terres 
PROM Gi. scree sicincueino cues scare iy@ 9 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is steady, with a moderate demand. 


We quote: 

DomeEsTIC RaGs: 

WERIIGE AOD, 0 EDs 65,016 5:9.9:6:5.0's v's 'stinisis 3%@ 4 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)..... -3 @ 3% 
City Colorq@ds! a4 £20.05 . 2.5.68. 805 5 G9 1 
PAPER STOCK: 

Imperfections........00..000 ereemeas 34@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings.......... 20 — @5% 
Book Stock (S0lid).......ceseeseee0e — @ 3% 
COMMON “LAPT: So. % sccaste scsetes 1 @1% 


WOOL.—The demand continues chiefly 
for medium grades; but fine descriptions 
have been fairly inquired for. Prices of 
the former are well supported, but the 


latter tend in buyers’ favor. We dapat 
American, IX Kw.aescvessopecae 52 
wanda — tet) ISD, 4. "T38 @—49 
% ~ eee oe sevceseee 38 @—46 
American, Combing............. —49 @—i7 
No. 1 Pulled............ sd 20 @—2 
Superfine Pulled....... pcan mais —34 @—36 
Valparaiso, Unwashed...........—18 @—2 
GMMR TING 55 5 oicieie c's 6 5:6:0:6.00susieie —27 @—i2 
TeXaBy, COALEC 2. ose. scieese eee 20 @—24 
8. As, Merino, Unwashed........—80. 
R. LWW. oh 6 Ge -We ae.. cae. 30 5 
Smyrna, Unwashed... $00 oe ab Ga ¢ 18 
Smyrna, WOMMOUST cots cccctees 622 @—30 
-_ ¢ Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 @—32 
rc. Unwashed, medium.. 23 @—26 
Cal "3 C., Unwashed, coarse. 18 @—22 


Cal. 8. C.. Unwashed. burry..... 13 17 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUT TER.—Prime New is in demand at 
full prices; but all other grades are dull. 





We quote: 

NEW BUTTER: 

MRM 2 ip aie cibosis.cis apininieveg eine @2A 
State, tubs, selections.... @27 
State, tubs, poor to prime se @20 
State, tubs, Creamery.............. 3 @33 
Western. tubs, choices £.4554..6.5..6 22 @23 
Western, Creamery PSE IVS. 5 dele acte (@32 
Western, firkins, choice...... 20 





Western, firkins, good to prime.. ; -15 @I8 


CHEESE —The demand fer export 
Cheese light and the market is scarcely so 


firm, although not quotably lower. Other 
kinds quiet. We quote: 

State Factory, fancy...........60.<0. 13° @134 
State Factory, good to fine.,........ 12 @124 
State Factory, fair to good........2. 74@ 8 
SPURNS SB RUEERM Gs 5015. cine gs '3icicisjals'eesicin oe 11 @12 
Western Factory, choice..... -20--1244@18 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @10 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 6 @7 


EGGS remain steady, with a moderate 
inquiry.. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 3y4@— 
State and Pennsylvania... es akaristags 22 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 19113 
FRUITS.—Domgstic GRrEEN.—Apples 
continue in fair demand and Western have 
further advanced 25 cents per bbl., being 
quoted $3 50@3.75 and River $2. 75@$3. 
Cranberries. —The Cape Cod barrets bave 
been taking the market from Jersey berries. 
The sales of Cape Cod for the season ap- 
roximate 4,000 bbls. in this market. 
here is a large accumulation of Jersey 
crates. The volume of business has been 
fair, including some Western orders. 
Prices have favored the buyer, especially 


for medium qualities. We quote: 

Jersey, fancy, per crate,.......... $2 12@$2 2 
Jersey, good to prime, per crate... 1 87@ 2 00 
Jersey, poor to fair, per crate..... 1 00@ 
Jersey, guod to choice, per bb:.. 7 

Jersey, poor to fair, per obl...... ; Dd 


2 

5 
Cape Cod, good to choice, per bbl. 5 75 
Cape Cod, poor to fair, per bb}.... 5 
Fancy, per bol ui 555237 .08% 36 — 
Rougb Styles, per bbl............. 
Domestic Drigp.+In Apples*the demand 
is mostly for North Carolina Sliced, for 
which the market is active. In Peeled 
Peaches .the market is strong and favors 
the seller. Unpeeled.—Receipts are heavy, 
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with prices off Small Fruits in good de- 





mand, with — unchanged. We quote: 
Bee. POO. ok ckonccnacys coos O1G@ 614 
Apples, Western maeae Bi 6@ 6. 





Apples, Soutbern, prime.. 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 8 @14 


WOMENOG, UNDOMOR casscs isceciwcee 5 @7 
cepa tendeigss ds a PERE COPE EE OEE: 74@ 8 
pe ne ee eee 14 @I16 


HOPS.-—-There has been rather more de- 
mand for export and good to choice have 
brought 11@12'5 cents and poor 9@10} 
cents. Brewers nave also taken choice lots 
at 124@18 cents. In the country there bas 
not been so much demand and the sales are 


small. We quote. 

Mey UE BEN s PET. Oss ca lacpcnvccsascsas 6@13 
Ororvetionw “© ™ o..ce.66 Se aweaeNes 4@ 7 
Crop of 1875 6 PAGERS sn cscewenn 2@ 4 


POTATOES remain steady. We notice 
an arrival of 2,000 bushels from Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, principally Early Rese. The 
general character of the crop to come from 
the Provinces is very favorable for the sup- 
ply of the export demand to the West 
Indies and Europe. Tbe cargo reported 
above is being retailed to the trade at 
about $150 per bbl. in bu'k. Some few 
‘‘barrel” parcels received per steamer 
realized iia for Early Rose. We quote} 
RMS ABIGNG: (ab iiscictccdecteat 150 @1%7% 
New Jer CS. so Sewssncensesterd 125 @1 37% 

SEEDS.—In Clover the business con 
tinues of very limited proportions, buyers 
being opposed to meeting the views of 
holders. We notice a sale of 500 bags at 
88@9 cents, the outside price for extra 
choice. Quoted generally 83@83. Timothy 
remains quiet, with prices barely steady. 
Fiax is siow of sale, but previous quota- 
tions are fairly sustained. We quote: 
Clover. Western,1876,prime, perib. 8'4@ 8% 
Timothy,zood to prime, per bush.1 40 @ — 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 144 @ 

Red Top, per bag, 5 bush....... 200 @2 25 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 








Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruyian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

a a ee EP 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 

PPTINTURL 5% 8 Foote Sate a cree sigiotien 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 

formula)..... Me eer teeet haan eine 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly = 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p.e. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate. .. -- 4000@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate.. 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

PHALe Cl EAMC is 56. cea cbog cass 37 WO@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 U0@ 35990 
List+r Bros. Bone Flour......... 33 0C@ 39 U0 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal......... 3ECO@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 O0(@w 83 5: 
Li-ter Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 5U@ 30 LO 


W alton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 0U@ 33 00 
_ Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
tp «© Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 

+ «Raw Bone Super- 


phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Biood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers............. : 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 40 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
Hign-grade Superphosphate.... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
NOs s.n crc c wigan s ie eens < 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 00@ 25 00 
PiUMBLCr. Bor CON. ssigg'e sooo Sas5406 800@ 900 


Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 88(e. @ 9¥%e. 


Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “* 384c@4 «c 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), ro @ 3e. 

Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... c.@ 4%c. 

Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... Seg 4%, 
Suipbate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 ¢@ 5c. 
Driciy DODO PEP AD. «sc ..6200040 24¢.@3 ¢ 
DMR, Secs. ce easiness 246c@3 e¢ 








TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS AR THE BEST. 
Send for our yp Reduced Price-List 
THE GREAT AMERICAN EA COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 3h and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 





BEST Te Se COErEES, 


FF exces ors, families, poe consumers 
yeneral 0 of ahors articles rink | 
call as TINER 0.’8 


eae aeons 178 A 180 
Chambers street, cor. ‘Washi 


in the country at lowest possible 
wholesale prices, in lots to suit 
customers. ers by mail will 
meet prompt attention. Send for 
circular. Address P. x 4237. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


THE * AMILY WASH BLUB 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 








BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE.|233 n. 24 Stsdee Puiladelphta 


TEAS, COFFEES, SCGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST St ANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 
77, 79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H: MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists 


TE: ‘AS. — choicest in the worid—Importers’ 

prices—Largest mpany in America— 
staple article—pleases everybody--11ade continually 
ceoring— Seente wanted eve: here—best induce» 


meOP T WELLE Vesey tN, YL PO. Box LM. 
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October 25, 1877.] 


fine Arts. 


Tue new Roger Williams statue at Prov- 
idence, dedicated last week, is of bronze, and 
surmounts the granite monument. It stands 
in front of the old Williams mansion. A flight 
of stone steps leads up to a square pedestal. 
A bronze figure of History, in classic drapery, 
is writing with a stylus upon the front tablet 
the words, in plain script: ‘‘Roger Williams, 
1636.” Crowning the whole stands the 
statue. The figure is clad in the costume of 
the Puritan times. The face is that of a grave 
man of middle age, slightly ascetic in its out- 
line, and marked with the lines of trial and 
suffering, but preserving an «xpression of be- 
nignity and ¢pirituality. The figure of History 
below is of a more conventional order. It is 
that of a youthful woman, with a grave and 
beautiful countenance, standing erect in a 
graceful attitude and clad in classic costume. 
This is probably the only monument in which 
the experiment has been tried of two erect 
figures, one above the other. To the right of 
the figure of History is a bronze shield, with 
anchor—the insignia of Rhode Island ; and this 
is all the emblazonry, inscription, or carving 
on the monument in itself. The whole monu 
ment from its base is twenty-seven feet in 
hight, the figure of Roger Williams seven and 
a half feet, and that of History six and a half 
feet. The figures were modeled in Rome, in 
the studio of Mr. Franklin Simmons, and cast 
in bronze in Munich. The monument was cut 
by the Smith Granite Company, of Westerly, 
from designs by Mr. Simmons. The cost of 
the statue was $13,500 in gold, and of tLe 
granite monument $4,950. 





...»-The Home Journal says that “ the paint- 
ings and books of General Fremont were sold 
at Kurtz’s Art Gallery last week, the General 
intending to migrate to North Carolina, where 
he will superintend some copper mines. A 
portrait of Mrs. Fremont was bought by Mr. 
Jobn Townsend for $100; ‘Christmas Morn_ 
ing,’ by George H. Boughton, sold for $117; a 
water-color sketch of A. Von Humboldt in his 
library, with an autograph letter, which were 
presented to General Fremont, sold for $16; 
and thirteen bronze medals, presented to Gen- 
eral Fremont by Baron Von Humboldt, 
brought $11. A terra cotta figure, six inches 
high, which had been presented to General 
Fremont by Haus Christian Andersen, was sold 
for $2; and a beautiful set of nine pieces of 
Sévres porcelain, decorated in blue and gold, 
which had been presented to General Fremont 
by Napoleon LIL, went for $137.5°.”” 


....In Boston, aceording to The Advertiser, 
there are signs of activity aud prosperity in 
art. New artists have come to settle, and 
others, who have been perfecting themselves 
during their absence, have returned for the 
winter. The art schools are as prosperous as 
ean be desired, and there is every reason for 
artists to be encouraged about the future. 
“The coming sales will be as numerous as 
usual, but it is useless to expect the high 
prices that were paid a few years ago.”’ 


...A couple of fine Nahant views by Sir 
Randal Roberts are now on exhibition at Doll 
& Richards’s, Boston. Few men can be baro- 
net, army officer, literary man, actor, and art- 
ist all in one; but Sir Randal’s pictures are 
certainly pleasing works of art, good alike in 
thought and execution. We do not remember 
pictures which have better caught the solemn 
spirit of Nahant. 


....Boston, thinks The Transcript, of that 
city, will ‘have ere long, probably, a building 
wholly devoted to artists, apart from the noisy 
thoroughfare and contiguity of shops, where 
the rents may be within the possibility of 
those who are yet struggling in the ascent of 
eminence. Such a building is talked of and 
very much needed. It would be fully occupied 
at once and pay fair interest on investment of 
capital.’? 


-»» Bovy, the Geneva engraver, has just 
died, in his eighty-fourth year. Among some 
of the most famous of his medals known to 
bumismatists are the grand medal of the Jubi- 
lee of the Reformation (1835), those of the 
Alma and the Exposition of 1855, and medal- 
ion portraits of Napoleon I, Arago, Goethe, 
Liszt, Chopin, and Paganini. 


-.-The course of lectures in Boston upon 
* Household Art and Life of the Middle Ages,” 
by Mr. Charles Wyllys Elliott, is postponed 
for the present. Mr. Elliott has returned 
from Europe, with much interesting material ; 
but is not in a condition to give the course 
now. 


..-.-Meissonier is an ardent Republican, and 
recently, by threatening to start an opposition 
hews shop at Poissy, compelled the local 
dealer to keep the Republican papers, 
which he had refused previously to have in 
stock, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Lersoualities, 


THE Tribune rises to explain that ‘‘ Thomas 
Nast has had no quarrel with the Harpers. 
The stories to that effect which have been 
floating through the country press are entirely 
without foundation. His relations to New 
York’s great publishing house were never 
more cordial or intimate thau at present and 
there have been neither personal nor business 
disagreements. Mr. Nast differs, however, 
quite explicitly from some features in the 
present political course of Harper’s Weekly.” 
The “differing,” as we have heard, was that 
Mr. Nast is heartily opposed to the Hayes 
policy, while Mr. Curtis and the surviving 
Harpers favor it. So long as Fletcher Harper 
was living he was able to sustain Mr. Nast in 
his ‘‘ bloody-shirt’’ cartoons. The last Har. 
per’s Weekly bas pictures by him, the first ina 
long time ; and we welcome his return. The 
cartoon is devoted to McClellan’s guberna- 
torial aspirations in New Jersey. Mr. Nast 
lives in Morristown, in that state. 


....The Pope’s annual income of $645,000, 
allowed by the Italian Parliament, has been ten- 
dered him for seven years in a single bill, en- 
graved especially for that purpose, and as regu- 
larly been declined. The bills were then placed 
on deposit in the Bank of Italy, at the Pope’s 
order, being conveyed into the treasury if five 
years elapse without their being claimed. The 
two first have thus returned to the nation; but 
whenever the Pope dies his heirs will find 
$3,225,000 which they can legally claim. 





...-A most remarkable case of longevity and 
bodily and mental vigor is furnished by Dr. 
Benjamin Walworth, of Fredonia, in this state, 
the only surviving brother of Chancellor Wal- 
worth, born in November, 1782, and, though 
in his ninety-fifth year, still engaged in the 
duties of his profession as a physician. 


-.--Mr. Delane has resigned the editorship 
of The Times (London), and Mr. Chenery, the 
lord almouer’s professor of Arabic at Oxford, 
will be his successor. Professor Chevery, to 
whose chair no salary and no duties are 
assigned, has been connected for many years 
with the staff of the journal. 


...-Miss Minnie E. Hodges, who bas just re- 
sigued the position of cashier and money-order 
clerk in the Des Moines post-office, has handled 
and paid out during the last six years $4,000,- 
000, and never made a single mistake. At times 
she had charge of the whole office, with twenty- 
five or thirty clerks under her. 

....R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia ; R. C. Win- 
throp and N. P. Banks, of Massachusetts ; 
Theodore M. Pomeroy, of New York; Galusha 
A. Grow, of Pennsylvania ; Schuyler Colfax, of 
Indiana; and James G. Blaine, of Maine; are 
the living ex-Speakers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 


..-.-Mrs. Emily Edson Briggs has been ap- 
pointed by Secretary Schurz a member of the 
board of visitors for the United States Hos- 
pital for the Insane, being the first woman who 
has ever been appointed on any of the advisory 
boards connected with Government institutions. 


...-Prof. William Everett, of Cambridge, is 
going to write the life of his father, Edward 
Everett, and wants letters, autobiographic 
recollections, manuscripts, and personal 
reminiscences, pledging himself to copy what 
may be needed and return the originals. 


-.--A cheap cookery movement, under the 
leadership of the Princesse Louise, of England, 
is now in progress in Brighton. A teacher has 
been engeged from the Kensington National 
School of Cookery, who gives lessons in all 
branches of the art. : 


...-Dr. W. B. Carpenter, of London, the cel- 
ebrated physiologist, has withdrawn from his 
office as vice-president of the Sunday League, 
because the name of Mrs. Annie Besant ap- 
pears on the list in the same capacity. 


...-Archbishop Manning is just starting for 
Rome to receive his cardinal’s hat from the 
Pope, for he has never been invested with the 
hat of his cardinal’s office. He will return to 
London before Christmas. 


-.-»-Mr. C. Kegan Paul, a well-known 
English writer, has gone into the publishing 
business ; and the late firm of Henry 8, King 
& Co, is now C. Kegan Paul & Co. 


...-A steam-yacht, built for Mr. W. C. Ral- 
ston, the California banker, not long before 
his death, at a cost of more than $100,000, is 
lying at Sacramento for sale. 


....The survivors of the Confederate brigade 
commanded by John B. Floyd have held a 
meeting to raise funds to erect a monument to 
him in Richmond, Va. 

....Ex-minister E. B. Washburne has just re- 
ceived an enthusiastic welcome at Galena from 
his fellow-citizens of all parties and races. 


.... The Rey. Titus Coan, the famous Sand- 
wich [slands missionary, has received more 
than 12,000 churchmemhers, 





School and College, | 


Hamiiton CoLuece, which has been very 
successful in the Inter-collegiate contests, has 
very wisely withdrawn from the Association, 
for reasons which are well stated in the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. H. B. Macauley, secretary of 
the Inter-collegiate Literary Association, which 
has been sent us by the writers : 

“ Dear Sir :—We, the undersigned, are au- 
thorized to notify you of the withdrawal of 
Hamilton College from the Inter-collegiate 
Literary Association. . Prominent among the 
reasons for this step are the changes proposed 
by the Association with respect to the depart- 
ment of oratory. Believing the practical 
value of a college education to depend as large- 
ly upon the power of the graduate to tell effect- 
ively what he knows as to know, Hamilton 
College claims that oratorical studies should 
be treated with no less respect and attention 
than the studies of other departments. If the 
College has been peculiarin thus giving ora- 
tory an important place in the curriculum, the 
success of its alumni in the pulpit and public 
life, to say nothing of the honors awarded to 
its representatives at the Inter-collegiate con- 
tests the last two years, prove the wisdom of 
this peculiarity. The College did not engage 
in the Inter-collegiate contests from any lack 
of enthusiasm or stimulus at home. As it has 
not been the aim of the department to make 
exceptional writers and speakers of a few stu- 
dents of rare natural gifts, but to develop the 
whole class in tbis direction, the College placed 
itself at a disadvantage when it engaged ina 
contest limited to a single representative. 

“Thinking, however, that the competition 
would be generally helpful to oratorical culture 
inthe colleges represented, Hamilton entered the 
lists ; and, had the College been as unsuccessful 
as successful, it would not now retire from the 
competition, provided it was loyally sustained 
by the Association. That it should be so sue- 
tained is evident from the good which has been 
already accomplished. At each succeeding 
contest there has been recognized by the press 
and public asteady and decided average gain in 
the character of the orations and the manner of 
delivery, showing that in the competing colleges 
the standard of oratory has been certainly ad- 
vanced. This is also the only contest which 
has awakened any general interest, and to it the 
Association owes whatever vitality and vigor 
it now has. Yet at the late meeting held atthe 
Fifth Avenue Hotel the president of the 
board of trustees of the Association, who is 
the president of Princeton College, after re- 
marks contemptuously disparagiog these con- 
tests, proposed their abolishment after the 
competition in January. 

“As Princeton College was one of the two 
institutions which originated these contests, 
but which as a college has been unsuccessful 
in the competition, the action of its president, 
who hasa controlling influence in the Inter- 
collegiate Association, leaves but one course 
open to Hamilion College. To remain in the 
Association, under existing circumstances, 
would be on the part of the College a tacit 
assent to the depreciation of oratorical train_ 
ing. This Hamilton College, with its views 
and traditions, cannot consent todo. The Col- 
lege, therefore, withdraws not only from 
the coming contest in oratory, but in essay- 
writing, Greek, mathematics, and meta- 
physics, and hereby severs its connection with 
the Inter-collegiate Literary Association. 

‘(Frank F. Larrp, ’77. 
“James 8, SHERMAN, 78. 


‘* HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. -" 
Oct. 12th, 1877.” 





....The Library Journal for October is de. 
voted chiefly to college libraries and their 
development. There are, among others, articles 
on “College Library Economy,’ by Frederick 
Vinton, of Princeton College; on ‘‘The Ad- 
ministration of College Libraries as Semi-pub- 
lic Libraries,’’ by Prof. Robinson, of Rochester 
University ; on ‘‘ Learning to Read in College,” 
by R. R. Bowker ; and an account of what has 
been accomplished in Class-room Bibliogra- 
phy, by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Michigan 
University. 


rer Colorado College, at Colorado Springs, 
has an attendance this fall of fifty students— 
a larger number than ever before. There are 
three professors and one tutor on the ground; 
while the president, Rev. E. P. Tenney, is rais- 
ing money for the College at the East. The 
foundation of the new college building is laid 
and the building will be pushed forward to 
completion. 


..-At the last conferring of degrees in the 
law department of Berlin University the Ger- 
man language was used instead of the Latin, 
and this is to be the custom hereafter, by or- 
der of the senate. 


....A new observatory is to be built at 
Princeton, with a residence for Prof. Young 
attached, which, with instruments, is to cost 
$25,000. 
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Pebbles. 


AmAN born to command is different from 
one made to order. 





....Spring openings: rat-traps. Fall open- 
ings: chestnut-burrs. 


----Red Cloud wants the pockets of his 
tribe to have a silver lining. 


...-The stove-dealers ought to fetch out a 
Creedmore range for this winter’s market. 


--.. Somebody advertises in a daily paper 
for a setvant-girl ““who would not be above 
placing herself on an equality with the rest of 
the family.’”’ 


... “What will become of tbe last man?” 
says a scientific exchange. Why, manufactur- 
ing shoes by machinery is knocking him out 
of the business. 


...-A man declares that it is impossible for 
him to keep out of trouble, forin the best of 
times his business drives him to the wall. He 
is a bill-poster. 


--.--On being asked what he thonght fire- 
fles were made for, a little boy answer: “I 
think God made them for candles to ligbt the 
little frogs to bed.” 


...-A lady has just been appointed principal 
of a high school we know of. From which it 
is fair to aseume that the motto of the trustees 
is: ‘‘ Principals, vot men.” 


-..-A young lady the other day, after a sun- 
shower, was heard to exclaim: ‘‘ What an 
elegant trimming that rainbow would make 
for a white-lace overdress!”’ 


....[t is announced as a cheering sign of the 
progress of civilization among the Indians that 
the Cherokee patives have a debt and are 
unable to pay the interest upon it. 


..-**Go, my sen, and shut the shutter”— 
This I heard a mother utter. 

**Shutter’s shut,’’ the boy did mutter. 
“IT can’t shut it any shutter.” 


....Greenland has no eats. Imagine cats in 
a country where the nights are six months 
lovg. A scieutist says that cats born 7,300 feet 
above the sea are deaf. The altitude at which 
they are born dumb is what people would 
generally like to know. 


....A free-and-easy actor passed three festive 
days at the seat of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of——, without invitation, convinced that, my 
lord and my lady not being on speaking terms, 
each would suppose, as proved to be the case 
the other had asked him. 

....Ata school examination a visitor asked 
a boy if he could fergive those who had 
wronged bim. ‘“ Could you,” said the inspect- 
or, ‘‘ forgive a boy, for example, who had in- 
sulted or struck you?’’ ‘‘ Y-e-s, sir,’’ replied 
the lad, very slowly. ‘‘l—think—I—could.”’ 
But he added, ina much more rapid manner: 
**T could if he was bigger than I am.”’ 


....‘* Boy,’ said a gentleman to the hostlez 
of a hotel, on alighting from his phaeton, 
‘‘extricate that quadruped from the vehicle, 
stabulate bim, donate him an adequate supply 
of nutritious aliment, and when the aurora of 
morning shall again illuminate the oriental 
horizon I will award thee a pecuniary com- 
pensation for thine admirable hospitality.” 
The boy ran into the house and told his 
master that a Dutchman wanted to see him. 


....dones says that flanne)] suit he bought a 
year ago has proved a very economical invest- 
ment. Jones weighs two hundred and fifty 
pounds, and when he bought it it fitted him 
remarkably well. After the first Washing bis 
eldest sop, who weighs one hundred poands 
less than Jones, Senior, found it an excellent 
fit. Two washings more made the garment 
suitable for a youth of nine, and at the end of 
the season the baby was adorned with the 
habiliments, which had shrunk just enough to 
make them fit for a child out of creeping- 
clothes. 


....UGH!—Hugh Gough, of Boroughbridge, 
was arough soldier on a furlough, but a man 
of doughty deeds in war, though before he 
fowhgt for this country he was a thorough 
dough-faced ploughman. His horse having 
been howghed in an engagement with the 
enemy, Hugh was taken prisoner, and, I ought 
to add, was kept on ashort enough clough of 
food, and suffered from drought as well as from 
hurger. Having oo his return home drank 
too large a draught of usquebaugh, he became 
iutoxicated, and was lawghing, coughing and 
hie-coughing by a trough, against which he 
sought to steady himself. There he was 
accused by another rough, who showed hima 
cough which he bad caught on a clough near ; 
also the slough of a snake, which be held at 
the end of a tough bough of eugh-tree, and 
which his shaggy shough bad found and bad 
brought to him from the entrance of asovgh 
which ran through and drained a slough that 
was close to a howhg in the neighborhooa. 
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QUIT! QU: IT! 


BY 0. E, LYMAN, 


A goon old lady kept with care 

A brood of turkeys, plump and fair; 
No woman in the land, she guessed, 
Such turkeys as her own possessed. 


A grocer living o’er the way 

Had emptied from his casks, one day, 
A lot of cherries, which the eye 

Of this good woman chanced to spy. 


They really seemed too good to waste, 
And so, with economic haste, 

At once she turned her feathered brood 
Among them, to procure their food. 


Scon peeping o’er the wall to see 

If from all mischief they were free, 
Alas ! alas! how sorely bled 

Her heart, to see them all stone dead. 


’Twas vain to weep, and so she let 
No tears of grief ber features wet. 
But then, sbe reasoned, ’twill not do 
To loose the fowls and feathers too, 


So, aided by her daughters, quick 
Did she the luckless turkeys pick ; 
Leaving their carcases, at night, 
To bury by the morning light. 


The morving came, and with it lo! 
The turkeys, featherless, came too, 
Recovered from their drunken fit 
And gabbling noisily: ‘Quit! quit!” 


Ab! bad they only used their reason, 

And cried ‘ Quit! quit!’ in proper season, 
They might have hailed the morning light 
In a less unbecoming plight. 


So, children, when on mischief ye 

Begin to think, unless you’d be 

Like those picked turkeys, have more wit, 

And cry, ere it’s too late: “Quit! quit!” 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








MADAME SQUATTOG’S WAY. 


BY CAMPBELL WHEATON. 





*“‘LeT me in! Oh! Jet me in, quick!” 
shouted a voice at the door; and then came 
the crackling of ice and snow and a plunge 
around the chimney. 

“*No hurry,” the Doctor said, as I sprang. 
**It is only Sozette after Harry again. It’s 
good for him.” 

Harry evidently was of a different opin- 
ion, as he burst into the room, followed by 
Sozette, her beautiful brown eyes shining, 
her white teeth gleaming, her little red 
blanket in a ball under her arm. 

“‘T shall die! I know I shall!’ moaned 
Harry, throwing bimself on the lounge. 
“‘She’s chased me all the way from the 
medicine-camp, because 1 wouldn’t eat 
boiled dog; and I pretty nearly fell down 
the chimney, she pushed me so.” 

“What a pity it is the roofs in this coun- 
try all touch the ground behind,” I said. 
** You will come through some day, Harry, 
rushing over them as you do.” 

‘‘She’s been up on the blacksmith’s 
throwing snow-balls down the chimney on 
to the forge-fire,” continued Harry. ‘‘And 
Hugh came out and swore at her, oh! 
awfully. ThenI told her I'd go to the 
medicine-camp with her; and she was good 
as could be, till I wouldn’t eat boiled dog. 
Oh! how dirty it did look in the big kettle. 
Then she rubbed snow in my face and 
chased me. Get out, you hateful thing! 
Maja! Kahwin sargato keen! (Go away! I 
hate you!).” 

Sozette smiled sweetly. 

“* Neen to bisco! (So do I you!)” she said, 
calmly. 

“‘That will do,” I said, hastily. ‘To 
tell her you hate her does no good. You 
know you do not, Harry, and that you 
would be lost up bere without ber.” 

**T’d like to be lost a little while,” Harry 
groaned, sitting up and throwipvg back the 
hood of his blanket-coat. ‘‘ You don’t 
catch me in the Indian Country again, if 
ever I get out.” 

‘“We shall all get out in the spring, I 
hope,” said the Doctor. ‘‘And you will 
take home ten or fifteen pounds more on 
your small bones than you brought up.” 

“‘It won’t be pie, 1 know that,” said 
Harry, looking very significantly at me. 
“Won't I eat pie, though, when I get into 
mother’s pantry again!” 

Harry rose, having by this time forgot- 
ten his wrongs, and sat down by Sozette, 








busy looking it over. 

Never had more mischief been packed 
away in the same compass than in this 
slender, brown little body. Sozette was 
seeing her good days now; but the time 
drew nearer and nearer when her straight 
little back must bend under heavy burdens 
and her pretty face grow old before its time. 

Harry, beside her, was a mere shadow; 
a pale, delicate, blue-eyed child, who up 
to ten years old had lived on pie and cake, 
and had sick-headache and dyspepsia and 
every ill to which pie can give birth. 

His father had come to Red Lake as 
head of a lumber-camp, near us; and, much 
against the mother’s wish, insisted upon 
bringing Harry. Without knowing the 
root of the trouble, he yet felt sure that, 
if a winter in camp could cure the hollow- 
chested, coughing invalids who came up 
from St. Paul, it would, at least, do some- 
thing for bis only boy. So the journey 
was made, eight days from St. Cloud and 
home, through the dense pine-forest which 
stretches from Crow Wing to Pembina; 
and Harry found himself among the Red 
Lake Ojibways, and with no whites for 
friends outside the camp, save the old 
blacksmith (two-thirds Indian himself) and 
the Government surgeon and his wife. 

Before a month had passed Mr. Morrill 
found it necessary to “‘ go below” and dis- 
cover why the winter’s supplies were de- 
layed; and Harry was left in my charge. 
Already his pale little face was gaining 
color, and when Sozette, returning froma 
stay across the lake, fell violently in love 
and from that moment became his shadow, 
he grew in health and strength every day. 
Sozette’s affection, while entire, by no 
means blinded her to his defects. She put 
snow down his back, jeered at his awk- 
wardness in sliding, scoffed at his inability 
to catch her, and mocked his panting and 
puffing when she had driven him up the 
roof and down again. Under her instruc- 
tions, he learned to wear snow-shoes, and 
they went on long tramps together. Harry 
had even proposed crossing the great lake 
to Esenewub’s wigwam, a distance of at 
least fifteen miles; but to this we would 
not consent. 

To-day Madame Squattog had come in 
from Garseninsegog—across the brook— 
eight miles away, bending under a load of 
rabbits and elk meat; and as Harry looked 
up now, he started at sight of the unearth- 
lyold woman. Tired with her long tramp, 
she had laid down on the floor behind the 
stove, and rose up from her nap smiling 
graciously about her, and showing by this 
means the few ycllow tushes in her cavern- 
ous mouth. 

**She looks like the Devil. I mean she 
looks like the pictures of him in my ‘‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ said Harry, catching 
hold of me. ‘I’m afraid of her. Whois 
she?” 

‘*Madame Squattog; though why Mad- 
ame I don’t know,” said the Doctor, “ ex- 
cept that she is extremely polite in her 
manners, and the half-bloods call her so to 
please her. Upon my word, I’m afraid of 
her myself,” he went on. “If ever the 
‘evil eye’ looked out of a human face, it 
does from her’s. Even Sozette seems 
daunted,” 

*“‘Not altogether,” I said, as Madame 
Squattog gathered her load together, and, 
with a gracious smile and courtesy, bobbed 
out of the door; imitated in every par 
ticular by Sozette, who followed close be- 
hind. Madame stopped to shake her fist at 
the elfish creature, and even once attempted 
to seize her; but Sozette kept just beyond 
her reach, till a turn in the road hid both 
from us, then came flying back. 

**The sleds! the sleds!” she cried in In- 
dian. ‘‘Ne-bis-co-be-ny is coming, and 
says they are almost here.” 

Harry danced about the room. ‘‘Now I 
shall see my father again. And there’ll be 
a letter from Mother. Oh! please let me 
goto meet them. Please, do.” 

Ne-bis-co-be-ny was at the door as Harry 
spoke—a young brave, slender and straight 
as one of his own pine trees. The sleds 
were eight miles below; but had been 
broken crossing the creek, and they would 
be delayed mending, so we need not expect 
them tillnight. Mr. Morrill had given bim 
our mail, and in the excitement of opening 
home letters Harry had but little attention, 
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who had taken my work-basket. and was 





**Can’t I goon to the sleds?” he urged. 
‘‘There’s a first-rate trail. I’ve been most 
as far as that any way, and they’!] meet me 
and bring me in. Sozette knows the trail.” 

“Let him go,” said old Hugh, who bad 
come in for his paper. ‘‘It is a straight 
trail to Seven-Mile Creek, and he can’t go 
wrong.” 

‘‘Very well,” I said, absently. ‘‘Keep 
your ears covered and be sure and have on 
stockings enough. Take some bread and 
butter, or some crackers, with you.” 

**T shall wear my snow-shoes, and hunt 
for squirrels,” said Harry. 

‘“No, no. You must not go off the trail, 
if you go at all, and will not need them.” 

‘*Then I’ll carry them on my back, to 
show to Father,” said Harry, who generally 
found means to have his own way. And 
soon the pair started off, Harry in his 
blanket-coat and hood, with bright belt 
about. his waist, rabbit-skin mittens, and 
snow shoes over his shoulder, looking quite 
as much like a little Indian as Sozette her- 
self. 

Afternoon had almost gone before letters 
and papers were looked over; and as the 
sun was setting we walked down the 
Leech Lake road, hearing the call to the 
oxen coming faintly through the woods be- 
fore us. 

We hurried on, for even an ox-team was 
a novelty—above all, an ox-team from two 
hundred miles below. The fast-coming 
twilight made the shadows of the slender 
black pines darker and deeper. But far 
down the trail we could see Mr. Morrill’s 
sturdy figure, far in advance of his men. 

**T don’t see Harry,” I said. 

‘He is probably tired and on the sled 
with Sozette,” the Doctor answered. ‘‘ That 
was a long tramp for little fellow.” 

‘*Halloa!” came through the woods. 
““Where’s my boy?” 

The Doctor looked at me quickly. 

‘“‘That’s strange,” he said. ‘‘He must 
be joking. MHalloa!’ he shouted back. 
‘“Where have you hid him!” 

Mr. Morrill broke into a run, which soon 
brought us together. 

“Don’t joke,” he said. ‘‘I’ma fool, I 
suppose; but I had a bad dream, and have 
been frightened about that boy for three 
days. Where is he?” 

‘He started to meet you about eleven 
this morning. Do you mean you haven't 
seen him?” 

Mr. Morrill’s brown face grew pale. 

**You don’t mean you let that child go 
alone!” 

"No, I did not. Sozette was with him, 
and old Hugh said it was a good trail all 
the way, for he had been over it. You 
have let him go almost as far as that often. 
Madame Squattog was just ahead, and she 
lives only a mile or two from the creek.” 

Mr. Morrill turned and talked for a few 
moments with Neddo, a tall half-blood, who 
drove the oxen, and who, after fastening 
on his snow-shoes, went rapidly toward 
Little Thunder’s wigwam. 

**T don’t forget the time he staid there all 
night,” said Mr. Morrill, trying to smile. 
‘‘Nor how he scared us then. I'll take 
your pony, Doctor, and ride back a ways; 
and between us we’ll hunt him up.” 

“Sozette knows every inch of the 
woods,” I said. ‘‘ There is certainly no 
cause for fear. Even if you do not find 
them to-night, they will spend it in some 
wigwam and be here in the morning.” 

Mr. Morrill hurried on to get the Indian 
pony, and soon passed us on his way back. 

**Good luck!” called the Doctor. ‘‘ You 
will see him in half an hour.” 

“Pll thrash him, if I do,” said Mr. Mor- 
rill, true to that curious instinct which 
makes us all angry when a long-searched- 
for thing suddenly appears. 

‘No, you will not,” I said. ‘Poor 
child! when he was in such a hurry to get 
to you.” 

Mr. Morrill rode on, shaking his head; 
and we looked after him a few moments, 
till the moon, slowly rising above the tree- 
tops, reminded us to go home. 

Through the evening we looked often 
toward the lumber-camp, hoping for some 
sign of Harry’s return; but gave it up at 
last and went to bed, thinking of him as 
probably sleeping in some wigwam, with 
Sozette for security. Long before day- 
light there came a pounding upon our 
door; and Doctor opened it, to find Mr, 
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Morrill, looking worn and haggard with his 
night’s work. , 

‘“‘We can’t find him nor Sozette,” he 
said, ‘‘ nor any signs of them; and this light 
snow has fallen just enough to cover their 
tracks. Are you sure they started for the 
Creek?” 

‘* We watched them out of sight,” Doctor 
said; ‘‘and that is all we know. I'll be 
ready soon as possible and go with you.” 

Mr. Morrill sank down on a bench. 

“If any harm’s come to him,” he said, 


‘Td better shoot myself than go home to 


face his mother. I should think the Lord 
might look after a little chap like that.” 

‘He will, you may be sure,” the Doctor 
said, encouragingly. ‘‘ We shall find him, 
you may depend. Sozette has lived in 
these woods all her life, and they are in 
hiding somewhere. We shall find them by 
noon.” ; ; 

The morning passed slowly, and noon 
came; but nochildren. One, two, three, and 
still no news; but, as I went to the door for 
the hundredth time that day, I saw Esene- 
wub’s tall figure hurrying toward our 
house, with something held in his arms, 
while behind him followed Sozette, run- 
ning to keep up with the long steps, while 
still further in the rear came Madame 
Squattog, smiling and bobbing as she 


walked and seeming well pleased with her- 
self and the world. 


Esenewub hurried on, and soon laid his 
burden on the lounge. It was Harry, very 
pale and limp, but apparently sound asleep— 
so sound that all the explanations that fol- 
lowed had no power to wake him. 

Madame Squattog crouched behind the 
stove and waited; and soon both Mr. Morrill 
and the Doctor came in, relieved at the 
news, but worn out and ready for hot 
coffee. 

“Tf LT could feel certain that rascally old 
hag tells the truth, I’d feel better,” said 
Mr. Morrill, looking anxiously at Harry. 
‘But there’s no telling what she’s done.” 

Here Esenewub interrupted, speaking so 
rapidly I could only understand a word 
here and there. Mr. Morrill looked less 
troubled. 

‘*He vows it is all right,” he said; ‘‘and 
I suppose I must believe him.” 

‘But what does it all mean?” Isaid. “It 
seems very mysterious. Why doesn’t Harry 
wake up? Is he sick?” 

Madame Squattog grinned; but hid it at 
once with a cough. 

“ The old sinner knows English, though 
she pretends not to,” said Mr. Morrill. 
‘‘No, I suppose it serves Harry right; but 
it’s led me one dance.” 

At this point Harry stirred, turned un- 
easily, then sat up and looked about rather 
wildly,. and then, fixing his eyes on his 
father for a moment, sprang and hugged 
him close. 

‘« There, there, you rascal!” Mr. Morrill 
muttered, hugging back, however, while 
Madame Squattog, with a final grin, stole 
through the door and was lost in the wood 
behind the house. 

Harry’s own account was a most inco- 
herent one; but Sozette was prepared and 
filled in all the gaps, and I shall translate 
from her version. 

‘*We ran and we ran, so that we got 
near to Squattog,” began Sozette, her 
brown eyes dancing again at the memory. 
‘“‘And then I walk like her and run 
before and she chase Hally.” (The Ojib- 
ways cannot sound the letter R.) ‘‘ Hally 
run, too; and she try and get first him and 
then me. Soon she mad very, put down 
her pack and run hard; and we hide. Then 
she not find us,and go on some more. 
Then we run another way, and come out in 
front, and mock some more; and she chase. 

Then she say some Manitou words, and I 
frightened, because she great medicine- 
woman; and I tell Hally we not do so any 
more for fear, and we go slow, and she go 
another way. 

“So we go, and pretty soon we see Nab- 
gon-away, and he say lots of rabbits, and 
he going to get them, and we go a little 
way with him, but not far, for Hally 
wanted his father. Then we go down the 
trail, and we were cold, and there was a 
wigwam, and we went in, and it was a 
good fire, and Squattog by it, and she 
shake her fist. We scared some, but it 
was not her,lodge. And Shahwin gave us 
corn in a pan, and we gaye them our 
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bread. Then they boil some tea; and 
Squattog, she pour it from the kettle, and 
theu she take something in a rag and put 
it in. Shahwin said: ‘What for? And 
she say: ‘Oh! he not strong. Want to 
make him strong man.’ Shahwin believe 
her, but I tell him not, andI would not, 
because she is medicine-woman; and pret- 
ty soon Hally go asleep. 

‘TL cry, because she is medicine-woman. 
And then she say: ‘You cry. I put him 
asleep because you bad girl, and his father 
whip you and will say ‘Keep away from 
my boy.’ You run like me and make him; 
and when you old you go worse than me and 
have bigger pack.’ Then she goaway, and 
I cry and try and wake him up. Shabwin 
say: ‘ You not be afraid, I know. She did 
it again before, and he will wake up to mor- 
row.’ Then I cry more, and tell her we 
going to see Hally’s father; and she say it 
most night and way off the trai], and he 
can’t find us till tomorrow. So then I go 
to sleep. But Hally doesn’t wake up, and 
I afraid he dead; but Shahwin say: ‘No, 
no. He is not.’ Then I want to go and 
tell you; and she say: ‘No, no. It is 
night now.’ And then I sleep some more. 
Then it is morning, and Esenewub, he 
comes, and we tell him; and he thinks 
with his head down, so. And he says 
Squattog great medicine-woman, and we 
all afraid of her; but he great medicine- 
man, and tell her never do so any more. 
He go for her and say she must wake Hal- 
ly up; and she say: ‘No. Ue wake him- 
self pretty soon.’ Then pretty soon Esene- 
wub say he take him back, because all 
look for him; and he say Squattog go too. 
And she laugh and say not care; and we 
all go. And she say every time I bad she 
do something to him. AndI say I don’t 
care.” 

Here Sozette broke down and sobbed. 

‘But I do care, and I will not run after 
her any more yet; but if I get big I shall be 
medicine-woman too, and then I plague 
her because ghe plague Hally.” 

Here Harry, still weak from the sleeping 
potion given by the old woman, broke 
down also and wept in pity of his own 
woes; while Sozette scrubbed away her 
tears and his with the end of her blanket 
and prepared to cheer up. 

‘“‘[ma mind to say they shan’t go to- 
gether any more,” said Mr. Morrill; ‘‘and 
I’m more a mind to lock up that grinning 
woman for the rest of the winter. But 
they’ve plagued her and she plagued them; 
so they are square now. You look out, 
Master Harry, and see you play no such 
tricks again.” 

Both promised on the spot. Whether 
they kept it you may hear at some other 
time. 
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SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. 


For half a century the rapidly advancing 
science of geology has been impinging 
against the Mosaic sketch of the creation, 
as formerly interpreted; and unquestiona- 
bly very great changes of opinions in that 
department of thought have occurred 
during that period. Probably very few 
persons capable of forming an intelligent 
opinion upon the subject would now con- 
tend that our world was created, and put in 
order, and fitted for the reception of its 
human occupants in less than a hundred 
and forty four hours. Itis not a question 
of God’s power to perform such a work, 
but of what well-ascertained facts seem to 
prove; and upon that point the material 
world itself is the proof and monument 
of the slowly progressive stages by which, 
through untold ages before the appearance 
of man, the earth was in preparation for his 
coming. The acceptance of these indubi- 
table dicta of science may also make it 
necessary somewhat to modify our methods 
of interpreting the Bible, soas to meet the 
requirements of the case. It may also bear 
in some degree upon our theories of inspi- 
ration ard our notions respecting the chro 
nology of the Bible, and especially that of 
the age of the patriarchs. In past ages a 
great amount of unauthorized matter has 
been read into the Bible which never was 
legitimately in it; and, consequently, upon 
the Church of our times is devolved the 
duty of weeding out these extraneous 
matters, All through the past ages the 
Church has had an extra-biblical creed, 
which during the times of darkness and 
superstition dominated the scriptural faith 
and forced upon the Written Word interpret- 
ations that the text, intelligently construed, 
will not sustain. This traditional theology 
has possessed the public mind and given 


its own tone and coloring to the Seriptures. 
It also has been wakedien in the teachings 
of the Church, and has been embalmed in 
the great master-pieces of genius, both 


literary and artistic. Dante and Milton, 
themselves simply the interpreters of the 
popular theology of their times, have 
largely fashioned the religious thinking of 
all subsequent times; while the painters 
have almost hopelessly materialized and 
literalized all the great truths of religion. 
In the absence of the light of science, and 
in an age of unreasoning and uncultured 
faith, all this was possible; but it is so no 
longer. The time has come when the 
myths of the Middle Ages must. be 
separated from the simple revelations of 
the Bible; and the plain but pure spirituali- 
ty of its revelations must be accepted, with- 
out the gross materialism that has been 
thrown over it and the literalism that takes 
all their proper substance from its highest 
truths. The defenders of ‘‘the faith once 
delivered to the saints” may without regret 
abandon these untenable outworks, that 
bave been thrown up without proper 
authority about the citadel of truth; and, 
retiring within the stronghold of the Divine 
Word, defy all the attacks of the enemy, 
and with the simple but resistless energy of 
the spiritual truth of the Word they may 
effectually overcome all its assailants,— 
National Repository. 
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FORME TANDARD PRIC 

The Victor combines all desirable Improve- 
ments and has no superior as a first-class Family 
Sewing Machine. 


VICTOR SEWING MACHINE CO., 











Middletown, Conn. 


W HOLESALE. RETAIL 


LAWN TENNIS, 


the New ii 
ARCHERY, BASEBAL 
CRICKET, CROQUET. 
TOYS. 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, MUSIC-BOXES. 
STATUARY. 
FRENCH CHINA, GLASS. 
The German Student Lamp. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


No. 31 PARK PLACE. 


FURNACES, HEATERS, 


RA N Cc ES. 
SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. Econom- 
ical and powerful. Brick-Set and Portable, 


FIRE-PLACE 
FIRESIDE JEWEL HEATER. Splendid 
in appearance and a great heater. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Bievstea 
ornamental und unsurpassed as a baker. Has heat- 
ing attachment to warm upper rooms. 


* <66¢ 53> FRENCH-FLAT 
THE “< PREMIER” RENCE Fut 
first-class, popular One-Oven Range for French 
Fiats. Brick, witn or without hot-closet. 


The above and a je. yrries of Ranges and 
Stoves manufactured by th 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 


Gold’ sHeater Me Company 


114 Leonard St., N.Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


E. E. GOLD’S 
Patent Wrought lron Heaters, 


the “HEALTH” and “TOBULAR.” 








Theee furnaces. madeof Heavy Wrought Iron, 
firmly riveted at the seam-, are gas-tight. durable, 
and economical, and, contairing several times more 
heating surface than any ordinary furnace,give an 
abundance of mildiy-warmed air. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet and references. Estimates made on 
application. Steam Heating Apparatus of every 
variety. 


E. E. GOLD, Pres. W.H. WARNER, Treas 


UBY & & EARL 


Surtee Bring Sel oatng 
FURNACES 


THE CLINTON 
A New Wrought Iron Furnace, ow Brick-Lined Pot. 
HE CRYSTAL, 
A New Low-Priced Wrought-Iron Furnace. 
The lai gest Assortment pad Variety of Furnaces in 


FULLER, “WARREN & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Troy, N. ¥., New York City, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. 


BARSTOW’S 


Wrought Iron 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 


STEAM HEATER. 
AT ONE-THIRD THE COST 
























Estimates for Heatirg 
Public or Private Buildings 
in any part of the country 
furnished on application. 


& Barstow StoveCo., 
Providence, R. T.; 

56 Union St., Boston; 

230 Water St., New York. 


See large Cut and Description in Issue of Sept. ih 


PRICES REDUCED. 
“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHINE. . 


Light Running, Noiseless, No Gears, No 
Cams, NoSprings, New and Elegant Styles of 
Wood Work. 

ik the expiration of patents, under which we have 


paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Cempanies, 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. 
HARTFORD, July, 1877. 
PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
prema in the surest and cheapest Low weogy 4 tarough 
W. H. BABCOCK, 513 7th St., Washington, D 


PATENTS. 











A. LEHMANN. Solicitor of Patent, Washing- 
tom. m,D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 
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Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of comp Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE FURBER LIFE COMPANIES. 











Tue Charter Oak Life {msurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, and the Universal Life, 
of New York, are both in trouble. It is 
not a new trouble; but rather an old one 
that has assumed a new shape. Sometime 
since a commission from the Connecticut 
Legislature pronounced the Charter Oak 
Life, of Hartford, insolvent. About the 
same time the Superintendent of the New 
York Insurance Department said the same 
of the Universal, of this city. The two com- 
panies have since become known quite well 
as the‘‘ Furber Companies.” The first of the 
two named companies has asked the insur- 
ers in the company to relinquish 40 per 
cent. of their policies and claims against 
the company, and the last has asked fora 
relinquishment of one-half of its policies. 
It is not our purpose to consider the mod- 
esty of the request or of the causes which 
led to it. Whether the cause was Mr. 
Walker, or Mr. Walkley, or Mr. Wiggin, 
or Mr. Furber is a matter of little conse- 
quence. These men have all had a hand in 
the insolvency of the two companies—an 
insolvency that is now undoubted. One of 
the men was connected with both and has 
been so connected for some time; and so 
the companies are called the ‘‘ Furber 
Companies.” Our object just now is to 
give advice to the policyholders. 

Each of the two companies is practically 
insolvent. The managers claim that this is 
in consequence of the depreciation of real 
estate, and that certain bonds have not 
turned out as they were expected to. But 
they say the value of this real estate will 
come back in time to its former value; and 
other assets that are of but little value in 
such depressed times as these will in the 
future regain -their former standard. 
Then, again, that,as there is a constant 
gain in all life companies, arising from the 
premium being made large enough to 
cover all reasonable contingencies, this 
gain, instead of being paid back in divi- 
dends, can be retained by the company 
until, with the restoration of property to 
its original values, it will enable the com- 
pany to restore the policies to their original 
amounts. This plan, if accepted by the 
policyholders, would have the effect of re- 
ducing the amount of liability of the Char- 
ter Oak to 60 per cent. of what it now is, 
and of the Universal to one half, 
and would leave the twocompanies solvent. 
The managers of the companies say that 
if it is not done then a receiver will be 
necessary in each case: 

We can easily see the anxiety of the 
managers to secure this result. Each com- 
pany has a capital stock of $200,000. The 
owners of it have been receiving eight and 
sometimes ten percent. interest on it. If 
the companies are wound up by a receiver, 
this stock will go to the insurers, and will 
be lost to the owners of it, who have found 
it so remunerative heretofore. In fact, 
$200,000 is the amount to be paid by the 
policyholders of each of these two com- 
panies to keep them solvent. 

But the anxiety of the owners of this 
stock to save the stock is not the only 
reason for their desiring to retain posses- 
sion of the companies. The New York 
Insurance Reports show that the salaries 
paid to the managers of the Charter Oak 
amount during the past ten years to 
$551,123, or 98 cents a year for each $1,000 
insurance carried; and that in the Univers- 
al the salaries bave amounted during the 
same time to $413,739, or $2 32 for each 
$1,000 insurance carried. The salaries 
paid some of the officers are simply 
enormous. It is natural that they should 
wish to retain them. In the leading and 
better companies the cost in salaries is 
much below this—in one case being as 
low, on the average, for the same time as 
45 cen ts, or less than balf the average in 
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the Charter Oak and only one-fifth of the 
Universal. It seems very plain that those 
who now have the two companies in charge 
would like not only to save their stock, 
but to continue in their fat positions. ; 

We say we are opposed to this, and our 
reasons must be entirely apparent. The 
companies bave become insolvent through 
bad management. Let those who have 
been the means of this now suffer the pen- 
alty and give up their stock to the insurers. 
Such companies are not needed, and the 
insurers can do better than to pay money 
to them, even if they were solvent. But, 
so far from this, each policyholder is asked 
to give up a portion of his policy, and then 
pay premiums on the balance. He will, 
of course, receive no dividends for a long 
time; and then, when he has paid _ his pre- 
mium for years, and his policy is possibly 
restored to its original amount, he will 
even then find himself with insurance that 
could easily be bettered, or else the two com- 
panies will have to show more merit than 
they ever have shown, even in their best 
days. 

We would like to see all possible done 
for the policyholders of these two unfortu- 
nate companies. If it were best to save 
them by relieving them of one-half of their 
liabilities, we should be only too glad to 
say so. But, whenit is certain that the 
managers, and not the insurers, are the ones 
that will be most benefited, we have to look 
upon their anxiety to continue their ex- 
istence with more than a suspicion that it 
is not best. 

In the case of the Charter Oak there is 
one other point to which we want to call 
attention. Some three years ago the com- 
pany passed into the hands of H. J. Furber 
&Co. When the company was found to 
be insolvent, Mr. Marshall Jewell made 
some arrangement by which he was placed 
at the head of the company, and Mr. Fur. 
ber retired, to settle up his affairs with the 
Universal. We believe Mr. Jewell’s inten- 
tions in taking hold of the company were 
honorable. We have no doubt but that he 
was trying as muchto benefit the city of 
Hartford, by saving it from the disgrace of 
a large life-insurance failure, as he was to 
benefit himself. But he is making a mis- 
take, in that he does not give the publica 
full and complete statement of the various 
transactions. They are all at his hand. 
He has all of the books. He knows what 
Furber paid to get in, and he knows what 
he took out. Let him give the public and 
the patrons of the company a full and clear 
statement of all of this business, and then 
perhaps he may ask for sympathy. We 
hold that no policyholder can afford to do 
one single thing to save the company until 
he is given the facts. If he will do this, 
and then give to the insurers the stock 
which belongs to them, then the restora- 
tion of the company to a condition of solv- 
ency might become desirable. 

As for the Universal, the country does 
not need it. It has been badly managed in 
every way. Like the defunct New Jersey 
Mutual, it has been a mere asylum for in 
solvent companies. It has not been con- 
ducted in a manner that would commend 
it to any sensible man of business. Its 
expense of management has been simply 
enormous. With one exception, the 
average cost of carrying $1,000 insurance 
has been greater in the Universal, for the 
past ten years, than in any other company 
in the country. Its expense of manage- 
ment, compared with its income, has been 
for the same time 22.83 per cent. In this 
regard it has almost outrivaled the com- 
panies that have failed. There is no assur- 
ance that the management is to be changed. 
As far as the public know, the $200,000 
capital stock is still owned by the men 
who have brought the company into its 
present insolvent condition. The com- 
pany is not needed. It does not add one 
whit to the benefits of life insurance and 
never has. It simply disgraces it. We 
say to the policyholders, then: Make no 
new bargains. If a receiver is appointed, 
you can expect him to be an honest wan 
and one who will give each policyholder 
his share of what remains of the assets of 
the company. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


On the principle that ‘“‘misery loves 
company ” life ynderwriters have full liber- 





ty to derive what consolation they can from 
the fact that the savings-bank business is 
rapidly developing a record of failures, bad 
management, and dishonesty which bids 
fair to surpass, in point of importance, 
and perbaps in public astohishment and 
disgust, the corresponding record as applied 
to life insurance. During the past six 
years no less than eighteen savings banks 
have been declared insolvent in New York 
City alone, of which all but four have met 
their fate since January, 1875. The most 
disgraceful failure among them was that of 
the Third Avenue Bank, which failed two 
years ago, owing its eight thousand depos- 
itors nearly $1,500,000, and which, as is 
thought, will pay less than 25 cents on the 
dollar. The causes of the failures are at 
tributed to dishonesty on the part of the 
officers, bad management, and the great 
shrinkage in real-estate values since the 
last panic. But it is noteworthy that in no 
one case have the affairs of the broken 
banks in question as yet been closed up; a 
fact which is due to extensive litigation 
and, so far as the past four years are con 
cerned, to the policy which the receivers 
have adopted—viz., ‘‘holding the real 
estate in the hopes of getting something 
like reasonable prices for it.” From all 
that can be gathered, the receivers of the 
several institutions have discharged their 
duties ‘‘properly,” though there are two 
exceptions to the rule. In the case of one 
bank, two receivers are charged with bend- 
ing their energies mainly to steaiing the 
funds entrusted to them; while in another 
case ‘‘we find a receiver pocketing the 
assets of the broken bank as a preferred 
creditor and defying the depositors to get 
a single cent or any information about their 


affairs from him.” Let us _ hope 
that the daily papers will now 
‘‘go for” savings-banks swindles for 


awhile, and give life insurance a rest.— Ev 
change. 








{October 265, 1877. 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


NET ASSETS, January Ist, 187 BE .didcdcooses $13, on ood 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed......... 
Leaving..... 00 00 coccecedetsccesoacess $13,293,18 293, 183 31 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monweulth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


Ist. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 


2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $349,7 over the cost on the 
Company’s dger. This item is n0t availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D.,, Medica! Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 





Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MiLLER, Actuary. 











UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C60., 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 


OEEES. — Aggets, $8,129,925,68, eae 


3a TRE Re OFFICE, 





All Policies issued after April lst, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the ‘*Maine 
Non-torfeiture Law’; or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid- 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties mane 





ey RESULTS OF THE MAINE NON-FORFEITURE LAW, PASSED. FEB. 7th, 1877, ILLUS- 
TR BY A WHOLE LIFE POLICY, ISSUED AT AGE 30, AND DISCONTINUED AFTER 
THREE ¢ OR MORE FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS SHALL HAVE BEEN PAID IN CA 












































Additional | 
Premiums Paid before! Time Under |Amount Dueif Death occurs on Last Day of Exten- | 
Lapse. | the Law. sion. | 
| | Premiums and Inter- 
Age Age | Amount | estto be Deducted. Insurance 
No. Amount. when | vears. Days. at | ot Due over the 
stopped.! Deuth.| Policy | No. ; Amount. Heiis Premiums. 
3 | $68 33 | 2 2:2 36 | 000 | 38 | $759 87 $9,240 13 $8,559 13 
4 908 = | & | oe 37) | 10,000 4 | 1,041 18 8,958 82 8,05) 82 
5 | 1,135 35 4 133 39 0,000 | Bo 1.339 18 8,660 82 7,525 82 
6 | 1,862 36 | 5 | 99 41 | 10,000 =| 6 1,655 05 8,344 95 6,982 95 
7 1,589 a7) CO] C6 67 8 | WOO | FT | ~~ 1,990 05 8,09 95 6,420 95 
8 | 1,816 38 7 26 45 0,000 «=| «868 | = (2,340 74 7,659 2 5,843 26 
9 | 2,043 39 7 327 47 10,000 8 | 2,477 05 7,522 95 5,479 95 
Ww | 2,270 40 | 8 235 B 10,00 | 9 | 2,843 24 7,156 7 4,886 76 
| 249% 41 9 114 10,000 10 | 3,205 8 6,794 15 4,297 15 











DANIEL SHARP. Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Ass't Sec’y. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y andAct’y. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Directors’Office or to any Agency of the Co. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 


JULY, 1877. 
CASH CAPITAL, = = *" = = = = # # # #* $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance - - = = = = * #* #= 1,834,003 10 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends a ee fare 267,780 92 
Wet Surplus - °- = - - = © = © = 1,041,490 75 
TOTAL ASSETS, = = © © © #= = © =*# $6,143,274 77 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

















Dagh im Banks...e cvccccce-scascccces, coocces ne ee 
Bonds and Mo! es, being first lien on Reai # Hstave ‘(worth "$4,641 ,500.60) 
patos States (market value)... ngs en eneconcoccsegeoneccoceeseneces 
nk Stocks, coe ce cecees cecccccc cece eset ee eeeetecccscccece 
“4 and A OR |) peeinnsnenedensses och, Adiiattle asl Gidibiie~send 
Loans on Stocks. searare on “eee ee value of Securities $57),117. eve 
Interest due on i woccccccccccccccces cocccccocccccce S6eicec? ve 
Balance in benésot Ageats... bidiontacgneuse wtedesdins gccboquphiotbsibedeae poozenetent 2b 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued ai this Omioe 2000000000 III , 
RIND: « cosines sin ccwes PTTTITITITITIT Tei errr) irae 77 
LIABILITIES. a 
Jlaims for Losses Ontstanding On Ist July, 1877. ....ccccs ec etecetecterecssetcecettssesscsscseesses © 92965,140 93 
Dividends WBPNE Le sscsesic ovens scceceeccce : binb ibddesenscbedgebdee Lawedces sacsccd vabedices édragoneccess 4,640 00 


.. $267,780 93 
CHAS. BR ‘MARTIN, President. 


TOL. ,cresereesreverecccccssetecdtronssecegegee? 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN (851. 


Dec. 31st, 1876........ $6,421,777 0 
Surpive, Dee, 31st, Ae 6337034 31 
or’ 
ee 1,045,000 00 
nar atePale a for, Bk 
m Tr e 
Amount Insured thereby... 33,803,463 00 
E. W. BOND, Pri 
AVERY J. SMITHS , 
OscAR B B! IRELAND, Actuary. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY! 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President: 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. |“ 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F, Luoyp, Secretary, 


W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

lst January, 1876, to 3lst December, ns. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on — not marked _— 

TANUATY, 1876...06.. .cccccccrcccccsere-seosce 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks 
Premiums marked off from Jat omit 
1876, to 31st December, 1876......+. « 35,061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period...... $1 31,865,198 49 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... "31,03 038,410 85 35 
= : Came has the following Assets, 
United Btates and State of New Yor 

Stock, City, _—_ and other Stocks . ¥en, 068,700 00 
Loans, secured Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 


Real Estate pony onds and Mortgages.. 267,000 00 
Interest and any, esti —— we claims due 


the Company, estimated at .. ...,...... B50 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabié Eine 1,812,504 38 
Cash im Bamk...0c,.ccce secovcccesvecccces os 012 7 
Total Amount of Assets...............$15,694,967 31 





Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The out di rtificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certiticates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of Apri 
next. By order of the Board 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 








J. D. JONES, FRAN 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALex v BLAKE 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNRE, 
LEWIS CURTIS. ROB’T B. MI 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVIDEANE, Hoe StUARE 
GORDON W. BORNHAM,JAMES G. i 
DANIELS MILLBRO Ba, De Roneer, 
M. STU CHAS LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW. ADAM T. SACK 
WILLIAM 8. DODGE, HORACEGRaY, " 
ROYAL PHELPS MUND W. CORLIES 
GHOMASE YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WIPER | SanAy erage 
CHARLES F: BURDETT, vo ERS, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORB, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Zand 19 Warren St., New York. 
jalan estos Rtbeesoecgacecae We cceccccerce Lee 


"Tale mack ged teens tn tbor oe ‘companies. “pee 


WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, and 3s Broadway, Cor 
arren & Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,827,176 53. 


The princt; features of tt this Com aN are ABSO 
LUTE SEC TY. ¥) ROOROMICAL M ’ ‘icant 
and LIBERALITY TO THR IN 


All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 


CON TIN, ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1825. 18s77. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - = = 1,655,717.20 


. G. CROWELL, Sec. “Jor OHN DEVEREUX, Pres 
Sou ft. THOMSON. Ass’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT- 


This New England Bucedtaties issues policies lim- 
ited to $1,000 and $2,000 only. [thas a regular charter, 
with a paid-up capital of $100,000, we individual lia- 
bility ¢ of stockholders. The plan is thatof mutual 
contribution, in small odvauss payments, — 
any laboring man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
= ; nothing to gain by lapses—its members pay- 
ng for their insurance as they goand keeping the 
* reserves ” in their own pockets. 

This safe and reliable ineurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the vast first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that of “ old-pian, 
high-rate. reserve ” companies. 

e average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
a admission fee which is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been as follows: 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 

















g ™ $10 39 
40 50. 14 39 
* 50 * 55 7 8 
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membership. The deainaaes, now ts 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 
made direct tothe Home Office, address the secretary. 


oF. K, P 
Ex-Gov.F HOLBROO: ron DALTON. Bec’y. 


ee A. D. 1850. 
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MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
ABSCESS, OVOP... 000.00500000000000000000H10;,000,000. 








Surplus, nearly........... iadedew -.. 2,000,000. 

The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on t of depreciation from any 
cause. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKBS, President. 

C. Y WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t See's. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, W. Y., : 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 


Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 

standing Risks..................-+ 830,107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc......... 265,96: 10 
Net Surplus....,.... ...++ ercvevecrece "$44,015 13 
Total Assets...........s0+005 oove+++- 83,040,085 07 


GEO.T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A, D. 





A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K.OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. Ist, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








EMINENT! «220 cn deus cada cadnacdcddunqsavace vehdccsecetieaadees - ++» $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued..... eecccccccsccodoenege $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876........... re ae se. 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total =- = ~ = =§ $37,084,693 51 

Losseg. ly death, 45 «.cccqesssccicccncvicc acacia ied dps ee Cosceesctccesoce Ghee & 

Dividends and returned premiums on a canceled polictes............ 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 876,694 38 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks...............2005 140,232 32 

OE CC MOR ccc sccmenecnddodpecgdsaceenneapebdereced Beceactaces 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total « = ~ - s S32,730,898 20 

ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.......... dameu sees $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67)...... cecaddqadides dae le varwes ’ Adan entisesios 9,730,529 91 
MEMMOMMEME eda ccacadda sass cacdecaaacaedardaadaendsdecadadaeusaedee’ 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)......... atbecqase desc oinomewns 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)....... Mic bad wee< ee cig s eoceee 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on éxisting policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877............... poodscededccessccsice 493,005 0 


Premiums on existing policies in course of trenemiasion and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


po) CR eng dadnattadsciaaghans ecaveeaanta 125,027 15 
Agents’ balances................ seaveudesecaceidheds erevececccvce . 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ast, 1877.......-ce00--+0+- 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


#A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost...........seeeeecece 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1st, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC..........sccceecscsscccscesees 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium.......... ec ecccccccccsccccecs 20,004,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance......... Sesbesdcesiiccsiosc 


517,504 84 
17,038 82— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent.........scecsccccecccscececsess $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 41¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876............ cece cece ececcees sesseceees $126,132,119 00 
Amenms OG Wie Dita Laks BOOT. 60006 dais ce ccccccccccccccccccccccsecces 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. BR. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
WM. H, APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H, B, CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
* D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





CORNELAUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., | Medical Examiners. 
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Farm avd Garden, 
THE CONCORD GRAPE. 


Some ten years ago, when thecommittee of 
six appointed to make the Greeley award for 
the best grape for general ‘cultivation, decided 
upon the Concord, a general how] went up over 
the.country by a set of diletante amateurs over 
this award, There were and are yet a good 
many of this class who think nothing is good 
except it comes up to their sybaritic standard 
of excellence. These amateurs were seized 
with a paroxysm of despair that American taste 
was to be depreciated with so common a grape, 
when it should be educated higher. To give 
the prize to the plebeian Concord, when ve had 
the aristocratic Delaware and Rebecca! It was 
shameful and showed the plebeian taste of the 
country. Indeed, the decision was so severely 
traversed by so-called practical horticultural 
societies, and especially by one in the State of 
New York, that a member of the committee 
present felt himself called upon to disown re- 
sponsibility in the matter of the decision, as he 
* was only one of the six.”’ 

The result yet reached in grape culture, 
after a lapse of ten years, shows the wisdom 
of the decision of the committee. There 
is not a grape to-day so universally raised, 
sO universally sold, so universally eaten, 
and we may add so universally liked as the 
Concord ; and we may say liked deliberately. 
Thereis no other grape that may be eaten in 
such large quantities, and daily, without cloy- 
ing the appetite, There are many grapes far 
more delicate tothe taste ; but the more deli- 
cate and sugary the more easily they cloy. 
The plebeian Concord, the grape for the million, 
combines plenty of acid with its saccharine, 
and with not foxiness enough to be distasteful. 
Even the amateur to-day does not turn up his 
nose at the Concord. Heis, indeed, often glad 
to get them, and the “great multitude of 
grape-eaters have gone on evVery year pronoune- 
ing the Concord not only good ; but they do 
actually prefer it for daily use to its more aris- 
tocratic relatives.” 

It must, however, be conceded that one 
reason for this is because they can get Con- 
cords, and plenty of them, and that cheaply. 
Those who have to buy prefer a pound of 
Coneords at five cents to a pound of Del- 
awares at double the price. Why? The aver- 
age cultivator can rafse five pounds of Con- 
cords cheaper than one pound of Delawares. 
When sold, the buyer will purchase a small 
box of Delawares for a taste, and a big 
basket of Concords to eat. He can take his 
fill of the latter, and again return to them 
with a good appetite. Of all the hundreds’ 
of new varieties since brought out, the plebe- 
ian Concord alone bas stood the test of 
various soils and situations, for it may be 
cultivated wherever Indian corn will ripen. 
The amateur, indeed, still keeps up his list of 
‘delicate’? grapes. As a rule, they are del- 
icate in more senses than one—so delicate 
that their fruit for the dessert is often very 


bard to get. 
Notwithstanding the Concord is as easy of 


cultivation as corn and that the crop is nearly 
as sure, it is, nevertheless, the fact that it is 
not cultivated by the farmer, as daily found in 
its season, for the family. Indeed, not half 
the farmers cultivate a single vine, when at 
least érom fifty to one hundred vines should 
be grown, according to the size of the family. 
We say grown. We should have said grown 
and the fruit eaten in the family. One trouble 
is, we think, that farmers have had dinged 
into their ears by a theoretical class that 
the cultivation of the vine is an ar- 
exnom that may not be understood by the 
masses. It is true there is a fine art in the 
cultivation of the grape, as with the ¢cultiva- 
tion of any other fruit. When a fruit is not 
adapted to the soil, special means must be used 
in the cultivation. As we said before, the Con- 
cord is generally adapted to cultivation. Fully 
as much so as the Wilson strawberry and may 
be about as surely grownas acrop of corn. It 
simply requires to be planted in a well-drained 
soil, kept clean, moderately pruned, tied toa 
stake, and it will pretty well take care of it- 
self. 

We have. heretofore given the simple direc- 
tions necessary for planting and pruning. It is 
not necessary to repeat them here. One thing, 
however, will bear repeating time ‘and again, 
until every farmer has a vineyard sufficient for 
the use of his family: Plant a few dozens of 
Concord vines and take care of them. 

In the foregoing we are not to be understood 
as objecting to the cultivation of other and 
more deficate varieties of grapes. The more 
the better. They all bave their place—at least, 
all varieties that may be adapted to particular 
soils and locations or that may be.cultivated by’ 
special means. What we wish is to call atten- 
tion to one grape, and a very good’one, that is 
generally adapted to cultivation and whose 
fruit any one may have who will give it the 
care usually accorded to a special crop.—The 
Prairie Farmer, i 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE CYCLAMEN. 


THERE are several species of this plant, 
flowering at different seasons of the year. 
They have been uselessly subdivided by col- 
lectors, so that the same species are known, in 
collections, by different names. The turoip- 
like, partly subterranean stems of all the 
varieties are of a highly acrid nature, and are 
in Italy and Sicily greedily sought ‘after by 
Swine—hence the mame “sowbread.” The 
priveipal varieties sre Cyclamen coum, orspring- 
flowering ‘‘sowbread,” a dwarf variety, flower- 
ing from January to March. The flowers are 
sweet-scented, of a reddish-purple color. 
Cyclamen vernum, or winter-flowering ‘‘ sow- 
bread,’’ flowers from November to January, of 
arosy-red color. Cyclamen Europeum, or the 
summer-flowering ‘‘sowbread,’’ flowers reddish- 
purple, sweet-scented, from July to September. 
This variety is found abundant in the woods 
in the neighborhood of Vienna, on the Alps, 
and in countries botanically dependent on 
them. Curious medicinal properties are at- 
tributed to this variety by some of tne old 
botanists. Cyclamen Neapolitan, ove of the 
largest of the species, flowers from August to 
September, of a purple color, and scentless. 
Cyclamen Hederefolium, ivy-leayed ‘‘sow- 
bread,’’ fiowers from March to May, white and 
flesh color, native of Italy and Switzerland. 
Cyclamen Persicum, the most tender variety, is 
a native of Persia and oter eastern countries, 
flowers from January to May, is generally 
sweet-scented, and in color is white, pink, or 
hlac. This variety is the best of the tribe ard 
is—in a hybrid form, crossed with some of the 
preceding varieties—the kind generally cul- 
tivated in this country and foand in our green- 
houses. In all the varieties the leaves and 
flowers spring direct from a solid tuberous 
root-stock ; and the flowers, though apparent- 
ly five-petaled, ure really of one petal, deeply 
divided into five oblong segments, which, be- 
ing erect, while the mouth of the tube is 
turned downward, present something the ap- 
pearance of a turban. 

It is difficult to raise Cyclamen successfully 
from seed without the appliances of a green- 
house or frames. 

The imported bulbs come to us in such a 
shriveled, dried condition that it is almost im- 
possible to produce a good plant from them. 
The tubers—waich should be as sound and 
solid as a young turnip—are best potted in 
September, io equal parts of loam and leaf-mold 
and a little sand, and should get very little 
water until the roots and foliage are well 
developed. The plaots do best in a cold-frame 
until there is danger of frost, when they should 
be moved to the greenhouse or rooms, and, if 
the temperature can be controlled, asin a green- 
house, kept at about 50° of beat. Amateurs 
wil find it to their advantage to begin the cul- 
tivation of the Cyclamen by purchasing good 
planis, with fine, healthy foliage, which are 
commencing to flower, and their success will 
be certain, As the plants go out of flower they 
should be placed in a dry position fully exposed 
to the sun and gradually dried off. When the 
tubers are thoroughly ripened they should be 
planted out in the garden—or, where there is 
no garden, kept in a box of dry soil—where 
they may remain till potting time in Septem. 
ber. The flowers of the Cyclamen, which are 
thrown up by the plant from its tuberous root 
in a succession of blooms, are remarkably 
durable, oftentimes lasting from. fifteen to 
twenty days.—Golden Rule, 








GRAPE CULTURE UNDER GLASS. 


Thinning the Shoots.—It is said that a prevail- 
ing error amongst amateur gardeners is an 
aversion to pruning trees and plants so closely 
as they should be pruned; and if this be true in 
cutting-in the dormant wood, it is none the less 
so in thinning growing shoots. In pruning 
vines it is a common practice to leave two and 
sometimes thrie eyes to each spur. Good 
grape-growers do this, but they are very partic- 
ular in removing all the buds, when they do 
start, excepting one—the strongest and most 
fruitful. Many, however, allow every bud to 
grow into a shoot for the season, as may often 
be seen by two or three shoots clustering to- 
gether. I can attribute this to nothing else but 
fear of doing harm by removing any of them, 
whereas the greatest harm occurs in allowing 
them to remain. It is a simple matter to prove 
this, and I would advise those who think differ- 
ently to try it. One good shoot from eachspur 
will produce more and better fruit than three 
or four shoots from the same base. It is well 
known that the greatest harm that can be done 
to any fruit tree is crowding the wood, and it 
is quite impossible to grow three or four shoots 
from one vine bud without injuriously crowd- 
ing them, Fine crops can only be secured by 
thoroughly ripening the wood. Although vine- 
wood may become. brown in color, it will not 
tipen. thoroughly under a mass of leaves. I 
have a house fall of old Black Hamburghs 
which I intend to make youthfully vigorous 








this season. They are showing from two tosix 





buds from each spur, As soon as [ can see 
which bud has the finest promise of a buuch, 
al] the others will be removed; and if the single 
shoot does not become very thick this year, it 
will be sure to ripen well, and that will be 
worth a great deal next season. 

Stopping the Shoots—This is another mat- 
ter which should never be neglected. It isa 
bad plan even when the shoots are well thinned 
to allow many of them to run many feet before 
they are stopped. Thisis just another way of 
overcrowding; but it is worse than that, be- 
cause the shoots must be stopped some time, 
and when yards in length are removed from 
them at atime the consequence in loss of sap 
is serious. My plan—and oneI find answers 
well—is to pinch every shoot two joints beyond 
the bunch, and this is done as soon as the shoot 
is sufficiently long to admit of doing this. 
The point thus early taken away is no thicker 
than a small o in the Journa’, and it is impossi- 
ble for this to have any checking tendency. 
Those shoots bearing no fruit are stopped three 
or four joints from the main rod, and they are 
not allowed to grow further than this the whole 
season, as it serves no good purpose to let 
them do so. 

Tying the Shoots.—I have seen many shoots 
not tied until they were breaking their points 
against the glass; and others again are in too 
great haste to train them into their permanent 
places, and break them in consequence. There 
is no difficulty in tying shoots which grow in 
a right direction from the first, but those which 
go the opposite way from the wires have to be 
carefully dealt with. Such shoots must be tied 
two or three times, At the first tying only in- 
cline them out of the direction they are going: 


next tinie bring them half way to-the wires; 


and, finally, at the third time fix them in the 
position they are to occupy. 

Thinning the Bunches.—All vines iu a healthy 
condition always produce many more bunches 
than are sufficient for a crop. Many shoots 
produce two bunches. The larger one is gener- 
ally next the rod, and the smaller one nearer 
the point. This small one should always be 
removed first, and this must be done all over 
the house ; and if there are still too many, cut 
away the poorest of those which remaiu. Vines 
of different strength will bear different crops 
in weight, but in the generality of cases it is 
safe to leave a bunch to every alternate shoot. 
Amateurs, as a rule, err in allowing too many 
bunches to remain on, and in nine cases out of 
ten this is the sole cause of the grapes failing to 
come to perfection. 

Syringing.—This is an operation which 
most amateurs like to try their hand at; but 
squirting morning, noon, and night keeps the, 
Jeavesand surface of the borderia an overdamp 
state, and nothing will produce mildew quicker 
than this. Syringe thoroughly, and have done 
with it for days or weeks together, if no in- 
sects appear. 

Watering the Roots.—Without abundance of 
moisture at the root no good will ever result 
from any amount of attention to every other 
particular. Some recommend about three 
waterings in the season where the border is 
well drained; but this is not nearly sufficient. 
Once a fortnight is not too often to saturate 
the roots when the grapes are green, and water- 
ing should not be discontinued until the fruit 
is more than half ripe.—ZLondon Journal of Hor- 
ticulture. : 





CULTURE OF PUMPKINS. 





W. H. Waite, the well-known agriculturist, 
still holds on to the good old practice of raising 
pumpkins for stock, and he writes to an agri- 
cultural paper, giving his experience, as fol- 
lows: 

“T remember how, in my younger days, a good 
supply of nice yellow pumpkins was produced 
by every farmer, furnishing a vegetable which 
found a place in domestic cookery, as well a8 a 
good supply for mileh cows, fattening cattle, 
hogs, and other stock. Why the product is 
less prized at. the present time (if it is less 
prized) I am unable to say. Ionly know the 
fact that pumpkins are less cultivated than 
formerly in large sections. Probably the 
more general introduction of the squash, as a 
substitute in domestic and family use,is the 
principal cause of lessened culture of the 
pumpkin. The squash, being so much pre- 
ferred as a table-dish, lessens the desirability 
of the pumpkin for similar purposes. Still the 
latter is the more sure and easily-grown crop 
when treated similarly. Pumpkins are always 
planted among corn, and as a rule there was 
an equally good crop of each as if grown 
alone, and I find that similar results may be 


‘had now with good culture. Perbaps our corn 


cannot be planted as close in the row where 
pumpkins are planted among it as where alone 5 
but the quality of the grain and fodder is supe. 


rior to the close-planted. And the yield in’ 


bushels per acre is nearly or quite as great; 
and then we have several tons of pumpkins, 


‘which are excellent food for any kind of farm- 


stock, and the following year no difference 


[October 25, 1877. 
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will be perceived in the lessened product by 
any successive crop in the rotation. 

“T prefer to put in the pumpkin seed by 
‘sticking’ them after the cornis planted and 
begins tocome up. Ther I can distribute the 
pumpkins as I choose over the field. A good 
way is to stick the seed in every other row, and 
every third bill in the row; or more space can 
be given if desired. This mode of culture in- 
fers that a dwarfish or rather low-growing va- 
riety of corn is cultivated, such as is grown in 
our New England towns. 

** As an exclusive crop the writer has grown 
and seen cultivated small patches of half to 
several acres, with quite uniform success; and 
there is little doubt but they might prove a 
paying crop in the vicinity of a good market 
oras food for stock. Asa feed for cattle and 
farm-stock during the fall and winter the 
pumpkin is not duly appreciated. They sup- 
ply a most valuable food when grass fails from 
frosts and cold. For cattle and feeding pur- 
poses the old-fashioned yellow seems to 
be more economical, as the product per acre is 
larger; but where the crop is produced for cu- 
linary use as well the sweet or sugar pumpkin 
is preferable, it being thicker-meated according 
to size and very much fiver-grained and fla- 
vored than the former. ”’ 





ANCIENT ORIGIN OF THE SPANISH 
MERINO SHEEP. 


THE invaluable race of the Spanish Merino 
sheep is probably an inheritance of Roman 
civilization. The race most prized by the 
Romans was called the Tarreutine, from Tar- 
rentine,a town settled by a Greek colony. 
They were called also Greek sheep. Their 
wool was of exceeding fineness, and they were 
protected by coverings of skins, and were a!so 
carefully housed and often ecmbed and bathed 
with oil and wine. Hence they were very 
delicate. Columella, the eminent argricul- 
tural writer of the Romans, who lived ino the 
eountry before the Christian Era, relates (‘‘De 
Re Rustica,” Lib. VIL, chap. 2) that his pa- 
ternal uncle, M. Columella, ‘‘a man of rare 
genius and an illustrious agriculturist,’’ trans- 
ported from Cadiz to his farm-lands, which 
were in Boetica, comprebending a part of the 
present province of Estramadura, some wild 
rams of admirable whiteness, brought from 
Africa, and crossed them with the covered or 
Tarrentine ewes. Their offspring, which had the 
paternal whiteness, being put to paternal ewes, 
produced rams witha fine fleece. The prog- 
epy of these again retained the softness of 
the dam and the whiteness of the sire and 
grandsire. Other agriculturists undoubtedly 
imitated Columella, and a stronger constitu- 
tion was thus imparted to fine-fleeced but del- 
ieate sheep of ancient Italy. That this im- 
provement commenced in ancient Spain is 
further established by the testimony of Strabo, 
who gays, in his account of the geography of 
that country (Lib. III, chap. 2), thatin bis time, 
that of the Emperor Tiberius, wool of great 
fineness and beauty was exported from 
Hudilania, a part of Boetica, and that the rams 
were sold in that province for improving the 
breed for a talent each, or about one thousand 
dollars. When the Roman Empire was over- 
run by the barbarians the Tarrentine stock of 
Italy, being very tender, became extinct ; but 
the improved stock of Boetica, living in the 
mountains, survived, and was perpetuated by 
the Moors, who, skilled in the textile arts, 
could appreciate its value. It still exists as the 
Merino of Spain. If this view is correct, the 
Merino race is the most important surviving 
relic of the material civilization of the Greeks 
and Romans.— The Fleece and the Loom. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


HeRe’s a mushroom with pale pink gills, 
something very like the edible kind we are so 
fond of. There is a short flounce—like the 
top of a stocking turned down—on its one leg, 
and that is the most suspicious thing about it. 
We feund it springing from the manure of our 
pieplant rows. Good mushrooms are grow- 
ing bountifully along the cow-walks in dry, 
cool pastures now. Go for the short stems 
and pink gills, which turn brown and black 
with two or three days’ age. See some natur- 
alist—naturalists never charge for advice— 
about the identity of our toodstool before you 
poison yourselves. Mushrooms are quite as 
relishable as oysters, may be cooked in the 
same way, and about as quickly. We eat the 
entire plant, merely peeliag the top from the 
edges, cutting off the root, and rinsing the 
whole in water, to get rid of any dirt and grit. 
A careful hand will trim as it gathers into a 
basket on its arm, and have them ready for a 
breakfast st@w in ajifly. A little water on the 
bottom of a covered saucepan is enough to 
cook them in, Milk 4nd cream or buttersbould 
be added, with pepper and salt, as for oysters. 
Mushrooms look more innocent to a beginner 
when served on toast, or pilot-bread may be 
broken in or oyster-crackers used, New relishes 
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boards where some hearty person who is 100Kéd, 


up to eats the whole mess with gusto, after 
seeing that the entire company has a good 
smell of the novel dainty. 


....-Keeping squashes in winter seems to be 
attended with considerable difficulty. They 
cannot be kept where it is damp, as in most 
cellars, or where frost can reach them; nor 
will they keep so well where it is very warm. 
Tbe best condition for keeping them seems to 
be where the air is cool and dry, yet safe from 
frost. An attic chamber until winter; then a 
closet near the chimney, where the frost can- 
not reach or the temperature does not rise 
very high, is the best most families can com- 
mand. Extensive market-gardeners often keep 
them in houses built for the purpose, where 
they can maintain an even temperature by the 
aid of fires and ventilation. 


..A correspondent of the London Agricul- 
tural Gazette writes: ‘ With respect to wire- 
worm, I may mention one significant fact. 
Last season a field of turnips suffered very 
severely from its ravages. In the same field 
there were afew rowsof carrots,inthe manur- 
ing of which gas-lime was used ; and next to 
these were about an acre of potatoes. The 


carrots quite escaped and the potatoes were a 
good crop. This year the whole field is sown 
with barley. On the portion where the turnips 
were last year wire-worm is conspicuous in 
the plant; but on the portion where the 
carrots and potatoes were no trace of it is 
visible.” 








AGRICULTURAL 


J. M. FRCRRURN & CO., 
Seeds, Whole and Retail, 
15 Joho ian. New Yor 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms,*excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, good 

meroer and a healthy country. Low Prices! Long 
Cre 

Free Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. For further information adaress 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office 159 Front Street. 
factory, Newark, N. J. 
oa and Dealers are invited to send for 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZEB. 

It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
suecessful use has shown it tobe of the Very High- 
est Quality. aa moderate. Quality and = 

nteed. Por further pore lars ad 





P. 
ndsor, Conn.4 Sti ARPLESS '& wOARPENT 
59 ‘South Water Bt., Pmpdelpbia; or H, D. W' 
RUFF, Lansingburg, N ° 





LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


ut the last Cincinnati Industrial Fen magne over o 
exhibitors in six days’ practi tests, & 
three experts 
Send for etreulr, agivin; fesertption and details of 
the famous trial. LANE LE 
John ar ‘Water Sts.. Cincinnati. 





ASE ates GREEN-HOUSES 


URNING HOT WATER. 


OILERS ELLIS, 


182 Cen ew York. 





Seis a Gone 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y, 
a pret 4 a pperior ay ot OH Bul, 
[oo iiustrated ae Catslos tees BY : 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. | you Troy, N. 
ae years establis CHURCH B he and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, ms BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEVE Sau. FOP ORY. 
Established m 


) 











Superior Bells of Copper and yd mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 


Iiustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tir, 102 E. 24 8t., Cincinnati. 
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MEDICAL. 
GRACE’S 


CELEBRATED SALVE 














IS A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 
invented in the l7th century, by Dr. Wm. Grace, Sur- 
geonin King rat army. Itcures Wounds, Sore 
Breasts, Some 36 hg a Kingworms, Burns, 

imples, Blisters, Corns, ¥el- 
ons, Uicers, B Bolls, Tich. Stings, and all skin diseases 
and eruptions, uf whatever nature. Price 25 cts. a box 
at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. 
PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 Harrison Aveuue,. Boston, Mass. 


RISLEY’S PURE DISTILLED 
25c. EXTRACT 25c. 


WITCH FAZEL; 


OR HAMAMELIS VIRGINIC 
Equal in quality to any made and only helt the price. 
6 oz. Bottles. 25c. Pint Bottles, 50c. 
Relieves Headache, Toothache, Earache. Sore Eyes, 
Nose-Bieed, Bleeding Lungs, Painful Menses 
Whites, Asti ta Reduess Sareliins oa Piles, ete. 
Cures bruises. Scalds, Burns, Sp Wounds, 
a Erysipelas, Chilbiains, ‘Varicose Veins, 
eural 
NATU if UNIVERSAL R MED ¥,FOR INTER- 
AL AND EXTERNAL USE. 


BIBLE; S PHILOTOKEN is a fine Nervous Anti- 

ote. Cures painful menahruasio and is a relia- 

bie medicine for most Female Diseases, at $1.00. 
CHARLES F. RISLEY, Proprietor, 

Whelesale Draggist, 71 Warren Street, N.Y. 
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SHARP’S NEW LONG RANGE RIFLES. 


LONG 
RANGE. 











SALESROOM, 
177 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


MODEL 1877. 


The Finest Long’ Range Rifle Ever Produced, 


The first ready for delivery iu; November. Owing to the inereased de- 
mand for ournew Long Range 
ing to obtain one for the only spring to send in their orders at once, 


ifles, we would recommend to parties desir- 





SHARP’S 


NEW MODEL MILITARY ARM. 


THE BEST YET. 





Send for Circular. Titoe bi CO... 
j OLD ae} 0 ORT, 
‘Conn 


TRADE MARK. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named. #7 addition to 
the regular subscription price of Ta INDE | 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from a 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 

Rea. Price. 
Agriculturist ..........s...00s..$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly..... Hob SBE WS -360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


“The Mother’s Joy’’)....... -270 300 
Harper’s Magazine........ POPCREE 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly.................5 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar.......5..-++s+e++ -360 400 
Home Journal...............000¢ 260 300 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving “‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 1 30 


Ladies’ Journal............2-200: 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine......... »-- 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 8-00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine....... woe 27 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly........ Vesbsbd 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 260 300 
TIER CBIR Nemes pas ga 8 qo 0" segee 360 400 
The Literary World Ofenthis), 

Boater. cd 2 ob pedsee::.seuces: WS 1 50 
The Nation (new subs.).......... - % 520 


The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 °160 
The Illustrated Christian Weesly. 225 2 50 
The Christian. .....sss-s00eee005) 80 100 
Presbyterian Quarterly (newsubs.) 310 3.60 
International Review (new‘subs.). 450 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream. .............. 3 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine. ........4..ss04 450 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 50 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........ oo” 2 
“Wide Awake,’ an Dlustrated 

Magazine for Young Peoplé...1 70 200 
New York Semi-Weekuy Post.../260 3 00 


ta”. POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act a8 agents can receive further 
informatiop by applying to us. 
‘FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad sO many ifquiries forFiles 
or Binders for-Tue INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees .of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has ““ Tam INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceiptof one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S &Cos. 
) IMPROVED 
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THE “REMINGTON” RIFLE TRIUMPHAN 


PRICES, $55, $75. $190, AND. SET CR?. 


ALL FI 


ust closed, Great Britain ve. Uni 
aimee Rifle, in the two days shooting, 





hog this out and send oor Illus: 
we pv = trated Cata 


Chicago Office, Br State street. Boston Office, 1 


DUDLEY SELPH, New Orleans Team, made 219 out of a possible $25. 
THE “ REMINGTON” CREEDMOOR RIFLE Di IT. 


wee REMINGTON & BONE, 


281 and 283 BROADWAY, P.-O. Box 396, N. Y. 


Y SH 


-Loading Guns, Pistols, ete. 


Baltimore Office, 47 North Charles street. St. jon Office, 609 North Fourth street.. 
ARMORY, Ilion, N. ¥. 


EFENDING UPON STYLE. 


IN THE GREAT ase NATIONAL RIFLE PATCH, 
ited States, Blydenburg with a Remington ——— 
429 points ‘out ofa Possible e450 the highest score ever recorded 


—_—_ i 










MIUMS. 


W# offer any one of the following PREMIL 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
ew or renewal) viz.: 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel. Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44° Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. . 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 

graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 3787, New York City. 


Che. Judepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged: to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 














= Members, in wavends (postage yo ae. $3.00 

2.50 
is ery 72 . 6.75 
523 . after 3 months, 3.50 
53 be after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
recetved by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment Of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions Are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 198 Fleet stréet 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0; Box 3787, New York City. 


~ NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
Post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subseribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. F 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinded, he 
“mtist pay all arrearages,or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 


and 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
_ facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


: ————_—_ 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 linés to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Adyert t Pageé Business Not 
ping. 7 Se wien Wea ane” nme 


m ; 
b him ae taontt.. 70c. 13 ie month) . :85¢. 


— mere = hree months).80c 
te mo ae fe six ba 15. 
—S ine se “ _ ').50¢,|52 “(twelve Vee. 
3 ries fe ear ae 
= i © Bisee i - sate e 
3 i {tires opis 
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3 Use ee 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATP 
LINE, BACH 7 iM. 


FINANCIAL Rn ee DOLLARS PER AGATE 


‘RELIGIOUS Norices....... »...-BIFTY CENTS A Lis 


: gee AND. DEATHS, not exceeding four 
*; over that, Twenty-Bve centea line. 
|, Rayments tor, advertising must be made in adva: 
Address all letters to 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787 New York City, 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated. Ware. 


Saiesroom, 1 jpas & Rew York 
Ole tat os. Middietewn, Conn. 
FOR SALE ergr LEADING DEALERS. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 
HUNYAD! JANOS, 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 
for richness in aperient 
salts, and ‘its efficacy in 
Bilious attacks, _pre- 
vention of Gout, Pues, 
etc,, and as an ordinary 
sfaperient, by LIEBIG, 
y/VIRCHOW, SCAN- 
ZONI, and SIR 
HENRY THOMP- 
SON, und the entire 
medical profession in 
England and Germany. 


J. MARION SIMS, New York. “ As a lax- 
vole Lprefer.itto every other mineral w. 
DR. CARS R. WOO», New York. Me ~" 















but ay and painiess. Superior to any other 
bitter water. 
PRo\ ws. A. HAMMOND. New Y “The 


— asant and efficient of all TPuseative 


DR. ALE RED L. LOOMIS, New York. ‘The 

most prompt. and aap efficient... Specially 
adapted for da ey 

DR. FORD \CE ARKER, New York. “ Re- 

quires less, is less disagreeable and unpleasanc 


vane ow other.” 
DR. Is-A. SAYRE, New York. “Pre- 
Sorted to any other laxative. 
A WIN FUL A DOSE. 
Fvery genuine Douie es the name of THE 
APOLLINABIS CO? (limited),Londun. , 


FRED’K DE.BARY & CO., 
41 and 43 Warren St.. New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE 8 ¥: DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 


Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving 
and invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general 
health in a remarkab!e manner. 

It contains of the’ laxative salts (chloride of so- 
dium and bicarbonate of magnesia, 622 grains to each 
gallon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS. 


without debilitating. At the seme time, it does ‘vot 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
care has been taken to protectthe Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter “C” prominently raised upon the 
glass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mafi receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co., 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 








W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 





Colors Hair a Natural Brown or Bigek. One appiica- 
tion. No previous wash. ‘. 
DEPOT 13 DEY STREET. ¥. 











put forth in its favor at the outset? is the grand ——— 
Apply criterion, so simple, yet so searching, to TARRANT’S 
NT SELTZER APERIENT. How has it worn? What bas been its wear ? 
How does it stand to-day 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Ayeriont 


is @ jeomenase name throughout the United States. It is admipistered as 
specific, and with success, in dyspepsia, sick- headache, n debility, liver 
complaint, — remittents, — i «a constipation), 
rheumatism, gou vel, nausea, the complaints peculiar materaal 
sex, and ail ty ty of inflammation. < mild is it inivw tens that it can be 
given with perfect safety tothe feebiest child. And s0 agreeable is it to the 
taste, so retreshbing to the patate, that children never ‘sefene to take it. For 
sale by all Druggists. 


POPULARITY OF CABINET ORGANS, 


A FEW HINTS TO THE 


Moral and Religious Public. 


T~ “== £NCT.AND QRGAN COMPANY invite the EARLY attention of PASTORS and 
i TM Brown sim-73 & RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, SCHOOL-TEACHERS, PRINCI- 
PA) Lis 1@ PARENTS AND GUARDIANS OF THE YOONG to the Extra- 
ordinary Increase inthe rurULARITY OF CABINET ORGANS and to the potent influence they 
exert in (@" PROMOTING MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN THE MINDS OF 
THE YOUNG. 23 

€ABINET ORGANS are more largely sold and have become unquestionably more popular than 
PIANUs, owing to the VAST IMPROVEMENTS recently made in them. Those made by the NEW 
ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY are confessed"preeminent for POWER, SWEETNESS, and 
VARIETY Of. TONES, and serve the DOUBLE purpose of a PIPE-ORGAN in CHURCHES and 
a PIANQ inthe HOME CIRCLE. 

Their POWER is so great that they are used IN MANY CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, and 
answer all the requirements of a CHURCH ORGAN. Their durability and beauty are unequaled, mak- 
ing them worthy ornaments and reliable instruments in the handsomest CHURCH, CHAPEL, or 
PRIVATE MANSION, while their MODERATE COST, as compared with that of PIPE ORGANS 
OR FIRST-CLASS PIANOS, places them within the means of a vastly larger number of persons. 

TO PLAY ON THEM I8 EASILY LEARNED, and, as they ure without equal in popularity, thou- 
sands of Music-Teachers can make comfortable liveliboods by imparting ,this desirable and easily-acquired 
knowledge. To becomea avotetem player on them is an accomplishment to be coveted by all persons, 
especially the young. 

It is well known that the solemn, varied,and melodious ha>monies of these. Organs have peculiarly 
ELEVATING TENDENCIES. No other instrument $0 inspires DEVOTIONAL EMOTIONS, 

THE HOME INELUENCES of the NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS are s0 great 
that young people are now more generally drawn together by them than by Pianos, these remarkable sources 
of delightful music ENCOURAGING YOUNG VOCALISTS to form musical coteries and at frequent 
periods to unite inthe MUSICAL RECREATIONS OF HOME. 

THEIR ADAPTABILITY to the requirements of nearly all places where musical entertainments 
are afforded gives them PRECEDENCE over all other musical instruments. 

THE NEWSPAPKHS OF THE DAY have recently t led with an ts 6f the LATEST 
and MOST COMPLETE TRIUMPHS achieved by the NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 
over all competitors, and at the GREAT FAIR IN PORTLAND, in September, 1877, they won TWO 
GOLD MEDALS over the FOUR OLDEST ORGAN COMPANIES inthe World, as being SUPE- 
RIOR TO ALL OF THEIR ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND HOME USE. No higher praise 
could possibly be awarded. 

THE ENTERPRISE AND INVENTIVE POWER which have given this predominance to the 
NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS have obtained other signal rewards,and orders pour in upen 
the Company from all parts of the United Statés and at a rapidly increasing rate. 

THE MOST LIBERAL ®ERMS are offered, and the MOST COMPLETE GUARANTIES as 
to quality, durability, etc. are given‘-IN WRITING by the Company to every purchaser. EVERY 
INSTRUMENT IS A MODEL of perfect mechanism and mechanical beauty. and # vast corps of ex- 
pert artisans are taxed to the utmost to produce them. 

2” THE APPROACH OF THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS makes THIS a most APPRO- 
PRIATE TIME TO INVEST im such investments for CHURCBES, CUAPELS, SCHOULS, 
ACADEMIES, HOMES, andotter places of Relixtous, Instructional, and Sociat Resort. 

THE LOCAL AGENSS OF SHE COMPANY areso numerous that it becomes easy for parties 

te from headquarters to examine and make trials of these PEERLESS ORGANS, in every State 
and in the majority of leading Cities and Towns. 

Our ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, WITH PRICE-LIST IN- 
CLUDED; ARE SEAT, MAIL FREE, toall who désire and intend to become purchasers; and they 
therein will obtain almost as complete and satisfactory an idea of the rem irkable merits and capacities of 
the NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS as if testing them before purchase. Send for these Cata- 
logues, sent mail free. Address the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
No, 1299 Washington Street [Marble Building!, Boston, Mass. 


RARE BARGAINS ™ 


ene Satan? est of the value of a medicineistime. Does experience 





























Olicloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Sheds. tuiveaiens Cornices, etc 


; - Formerly with 


William 8S. Leigh, } yresvsoane, 
6! EICHTH ppt yma Perper Eighteenth_Stréet, 


18 NOW OFFERING NEW Avreie Nea STL , RM UCED P ED Prices. 


GF" Close Buyers invited t 





WE MANUFACTURS)_ 


IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


and guarantee to please in ev: particular th 
who may favor us with their orders. = 


H. KILLAM:& CO., 


47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 
pronahe hout at Now Musland es Worker 


FINEST, and BES 
LBAD TAPE xin, wide, on reels, for Curtain 


Btic 
LEA D RIB from 2% to8 inch 
reels, _ Build BOR, from 2% Aches wide, on 


Atiowest market prices 











a Fire Prenton ghces fA ot Centennial, Hand and Sey-meing. 
Save money! Do 
advertising 






‘erlden, Oonp 





THE RUBBER PAINT 5 


Is THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth 
Glossy, Durable, Hlastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade ffom PURE | Bent if ure "ahese er taine the k esisted 
WHITE£toJET BLACK. And, asevidence of its being the BEST PAINT;the neces- ofa 
sity of their establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 





FRANCIS BROWN cree urer,. 
wa, 


RICE, $3. 
P a Soin CIRCULAR. <1 


ss for goods of epealauslity | 





CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


POLAR PR 
“White Engitt Sh Dinner Bons 100 | pieces.$16 50 
Fine Waite French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White french China Tea Sets. 44 pieces 700 
Fine Gold-Band trench China Tea Sets, 44 pieces % 50 
Fine White French China Cups and ae doz...2 00 
Tvilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, 85; white........ 3 Ou 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goops FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 


“Til. Gdtalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 


.C:L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and packed for transport- 

ation free ot charge. Sent C.0.D or P.O. money order. 

Please mention where you saw this advertisement. 

re Se cikned Famous Vi iting Cards, 10c. 
WELL 


for 25, post; 
Reference, Ointed National Bank. TROY, N. S 


T.M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & C0., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 


— es HEATER. 


THE ONLY 
SAFE, ODURLESS, and 
DURABLE 


OIL STOVE. 
PRICE, $8. 


For all who want PURE, 
MOIS? WARM AIR in 














Can be used anywhere, 
Without cvusection with chimney-fiues, as it gen- 
erates no smoke or noxious gases. 









will Bake, Steam, and 
Boil at the same time, : 


ctured Db. 

FLOR ENCE MACHINE A Fe Florence, | 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 89 Union Square, N. Y. 
476 Washington St., Boston ; 59 State St., Chicago. 


the AVERILL pain 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


Is THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


E. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Springfield, 
Mases., writes: “ Five years ago I used your paint. It 
wears well— —better than any vther l ever used.” 





e above is the substance of letters we are con- 
mt tly receiving. 
Send for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
free) to 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 


32. Burling Slip, N. Y.; 


171 East Randolph St., Chicago ; 
132 E. River St., Cleveland, @. 


SANDAL WOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mticOus membrane of the urethra 





‘ * than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 


sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 


Dumdas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 


" Bandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 


or send to 36 and 837 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


DITMAN’S > 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving CO yy! and tonic virtues of 
nai sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale b grugeists gener- 


A. J. 
Broadway and Barclay St. N.Y. 
the New Eye-Glass Holder. Itree!s 
TRY up the cord; is handy and aeons. 
i cays Jeweler Ye fs or will be 
o ton? 5 cents 


KETCHAM & we DOU GALL, Manufacturers, 
4 LIBERTY PL., 





ally. 








harge 


sulted in spots me senaitivencss on kt yy on 


pectfully, 


506 West St., New Yotk; 83 W. Van Buren S8t., Chicago, A ele eg Re mn The TOE TT 
like slo a thine tl Ste Louis, Me.3 and a Whateaple reegt | 5 Now irk gt oun E Masay Comms 
at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Libe 


If we have no rehire ids ies ) 


corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Fourth S 
iberty 8t., re, Md. 
a een. . 





restored heatth under the wan pas 
persons sumering from any ethaqon of the bladder or kidneys. 


THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 
THE GREAT DIURETIC-WATERS OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


PARALYSIS OF THE BLADDER. 
Case of Dr. Paul C. Venable, Formerly of Virinia, 


Te i, } 
Ap ai i Senehes eat, paralysis 
‘ube ot the tire eerie in the sates Ge otpenerrith , ot th 


rye 
PRINGS, V-A.j {August 12th, 187. —~ 
im ade ering necessary the 
eatment to restore the sensibilit ‘of the bladder re- 
sm of the bladder and urethra whenever there was & 


ali remedies or the space of six months, I oe came to the 


juarter, Iam inclined to believe 
water. Toonhdenty Tosemane end it to a! 


PAUL C. VENABLE, M.D. 


case, - . aaveuee 
Né& $0. D2 OR, Sana 9 Beneee ry of Sprwner tt sea kek. Tok & Co, 


THOMAS F. ai GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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